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PHIL IY III. ſurnamed the Bold. 


= E king 3 being hays ns your of 7180 ; 

rica, made ſigns of joy, ifplayin x 

all his colours, Fe Gundi of bis . 1 
pets and other inſtruments of war; but he — 1 * 

vas very much ſurpriz d when he ſaw that Iippi IH. 

no body anſwer'd him, either out of the camp or fleet, ä 

that every thing ſeem'd to lie in dreadful filence, and | 


1 TY 


* — 


that neither princes nor lords came out to meet him. 


This ſeem'd to him to be an ill omen. He was not Epit. Pens 


long before he knew the meaning of it; for as ſoon as 4 
he ſet his foot on land, he was acquainted with the ſad 
news of the king's death. | 5 
He went directly to the tent where that prince's 
za ber 3 he threw himſelf at his feet, kiſſed them, 
wa them with his tears, and expreſs'd all the 
figns of grief that ſo mighty a loſs deſer d, and that 
a great heart like his was capable of. Afterwards he 
landed his army, and fix'd his oy upon the fide of 
the river, half a league from that ot the French. 23 
After the funeral rites were perform'd over the bo- Nangie ia 
dy of the holy prince, they made their compliment , l . 
to the king his ſucceflor, whoſe bealth was fill ina 
very bad ſtate. He was then in the twenty fixth year 
of his age. The king of Sicily, the king of Navarre, 
and all the other princes an 2 did him 9 
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1 2 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. for the feifs which they poſſeſs'd in France. He 
11270. wrote ſome time aſter.to.the. regents of the kingdom, 
it confirm chem in the regency, and to the lords to 
give them advice of this confirmation, Aſterwards 
they conſulted upon the methods they ſhould take of 
alias gagho war againſt the king of Tunis. 
That King was encamp'd two leagues fram thechri- 
n army, and ſtill continu'd to provoke it with 
_ skirmiſhes, without coming to a battle: but at laſt he 
ſeem'd willing to hazard one, in order to defend an 
important poſt which he knew the king of Sicily in- 
tended to make himſelf maſter of. This prince had 
| Petras de thechicf command, in the room of king Philip, who 
Condeto, was taken ill again bf a violent fever. 
A large body of Saracens ra themſelves in or- 
der of battle upon the way; and the king of Sicily 
march'd againſt them with the greateſt part of the 
army, which he divided into two bodies. He put 
himſelf at the head of one, and the count of Artois 
commanded the other. They charged the enemy 
with ſo much fury, that they ſoon gave way. They 
kill'd a very great number of them; and there were 
et more drowned in the gulf, where they hoped to 
nd boats in which to ſave themſclves ; 4 the ſai- 
lors had carried them away, for their own ſecurity. 
So that the Saracens being preſs'd hard, threw them- 
ſelves into the water, where molt of them periſh'd. 
61. The number of the ſlain was five thouſand men. 
There were likewiſc on the ſide of the chriſtians ſome 
of diſtinction kill'd, among others, admiral 
W - 8 _ _ Arnulph 0 3 0 of 
ra is battle was fought upon the 7 hirſday be- 
Rog ien. Core the feaſt of our lady in 3 ie 
| The Saracens were again defeated in two fights. 
King Philip, whole fever had left him, commanded 
his army in the latter, after*which they took poſleſ- 
ſion of ſeveral poſts, which open d the way to go and 
lay fiege to Tunis: but diſeaſes were continuall 
making havock in the army, the year was alrcady ad- 
* vanced as far as October, the ſea was become boiſte - 
o rous, and if they did not carry Zunis before winter, 
they expos'd themſclves to the danger of periſhing in 
a country which furniſh'd no ſubliflence, | 
A council was aſſembled, in which opinions were 


—- 


divided, 


The Reign of DAI I HI. 


3 


divided, ſome being for laying fiege to Tunis, and o- A. D. 
thers for quitting the enterprize; and re-embarking, 1270. 


in order to return to Europe; this was the advice of 


the greateſt number: but Bo broke off the conſulta- 
tion, when they ſaw an envoy come from the king 
of Tunis to deſire peace. 

This proceeding. in the enemy gave them h 
that they might make an advantageous and favourable 
treaty with him. And after ſeveral conferences it was 
concluded the thirteenth of October, upon the follow- 
ing conditions. 


4 


That there ſhould be a truce for ten mY ; that the gauudo, Pe. 
r 


king of Tunis ſhould pay the king of 


ance and his trus de Con- 


5 d 
| barons the expences of the war, half of which was {© Nan- 


laid down upon the nail; that the chriſtians who were 


ſettled in the kingdom of Tunis, ſhould have their li- 
berty, and enjoy the ſame franchiſes with the natives 
of rhe country ; that they ſhould be allow'd to have 
churches, in which the chriſtian religion might be 
practiſed; that the Mahometans ſhould be at liberty 
to embrace it; that the chriſtian merchants ſhould 
trade to Tunis upon the ſame conditions with other 
merchants ; that all the priſoners on both ſides ſhould 
be releas d; that the king of Tunis ſhould pay the 
king of Sicily double the tribute which had been a- 


grecd on a long time ago 3 and that before the depar- 


ture of the army, he ſhould diſcharge: the arrears of 
five years which he had not paid. 

They could not well have wiſhed or hoped for 
better conditions in the circumſtances they were in: 
but it was a point of infinite conſequence to the king of 
Tunis to remove ſo formidable an enemy out of his 
country. The treaty was perform'd very faithfully by 
that prince, in the articles which were to he executed 
before the departure of the chriſtian army. The kings 
of France and Sicily did the ſame on their fide, 
and prince Edward of England being arriv'd in the 
mean time with ſome gocd troops, endeavour'd in 
vain to make theſe princes change their reſolution; 
for beſides the oaths which were taken for the obſer- 
vation of the treaty, the corruption of the air, which 
ſtill continu'd, and the preſſing letters which king 


Philip receiv'd from the regents of the kingdom, ob- 


liged him to leave Africa as ſoon as poſſible. 
- B 2 He 


pe 
A. D. 


1270. 


Ys 


che king of Sicily, who prevail” 


The Hiſtory. of FRANCE. 

He embark'd upon Tueſday, in the oftave of 
St. Martin, and put on board his ſhip the bones 
of the holy king hisfather, which they had ſeparated 
from the fleſh by boiling the _ in water and wine : 

with Philip to give 

him the fleſh and intrails of this holy body, took them 
with him, and had them aſterwards buried in the ab- 
bey of Montreal near Palermo, 73 56Lt |; 
e Thurſaay following they ſet ſail ; and all the 
commanders of ſhips were order'd to make for Sicily, 
and meet at the port of Trapani. The wind was fo 
favourable, that in two days fail, part of the fleet 


. entercd the port. 


The greateſt number of the ſhips ſtay'd in the 
road to their misfortune, for ſo furious a ſtorm aroſe, 


that in three days, which it laſted, chere were eighteen 


of the largeſt ſhips loſt, without reckoning other 


ſmaller veſſels, with ſour - thouſand. perſons of all 


ranks ; and of thoſe who eſcaped, a thouſand died 
upon land of the fickneſs and fatigue' which they 
had gone through during the ſtorm. - ' - 

The king of France 1taid fifteen days at Trapani, 
not caring to leave 7 hibaud king of Navarre, his bro- 
ther-in-law, whom he loved very much, and who was 
fallen fick ; he had the misfortune to ſee him die. Iſa- 


bella, the king's filter, queen of Navarre, did not 


A. P. 1277. 


long ſurvive her husband, for ſhe died near Marſeille, 
going into France. 

The death of the king of Navarre was not the laſt 
that afflicted Philip in ſtaly: for queen Iſabella of 
Arragon, his wife, having fallen off her horſe juſt by a 
ford, this accident made her miſcarry, and afterwards 
killed her. | 

The king overwhelm'd with grief, ſo far as to make 
his life be tcar'd, continu'd his journey and came to 


Rome. From thence he went to Viterbe, where the 


* 


cardinals had been for above two years aſſembled for 
the election of a Pope. He exhorted them to con- 
clude ſo important an affair, and remove the ſcandal 
which the regard they had to their own private inte- 
reſts gave to all the church. "The princes and ſtates of 
Italy, through which he paſſed, paid him, for the 
rt, a great many compliments, which were 
divided between him and the holy body "> : 
Go mg. 


- 


| The Reign of PHIII III 5 
king his father, whom the publick voice had already A. D. 
canoniz'd before-hand. He arriv'd at Lyons, and 1271. 
taking his journey by Chaalons upon the Saone, came 
to Paris, upon the twenty-firſt of May. | 
He was receiv'd there with great ſigns of joy; but 
the deſolation of his family depriv'd him of great part 
of this pleaſure : His heart was full of grief at the 
death of ſo many perſons who were very dear to 
him; for he had loſt in this expedition the king | 
his father, the queen his wife, the count of Ne- 4 
vers his brother, * king of Navarre his brother- 
in- law, without mentioning his uncle Alphonſo, count 
of Poitiers, and the counteſs of Poitiers, whom he 
had left ſick in Italy, and the news of whoſe death he 
receiv d a ſhort time after, ; 
And thus out of five great cruſades, in which France 
had always a larger ſhare than the other nations, there 
was not one hut was very fatal to this kingdom, upon 
the account of the exceſſive expences, and the great 
number of men which were always loſt in them. The 
firſt was the leaſt unfortunate ; the ſecond under 
Lewis the Young was more fo ; the third was not 
much to the honour of Vip Auguſtus; the fourth 
laid the king of France in priſon, and the fifth in 
84 grave, which was alſo the laſt: for the nation 
Ying diſhearten'd at ſo much ill ſucceſs, loſt in the 
courle of time the taſte of this kind of devotion. 
One of the firſt things the king took care of 
aſter his arrival at Paris, was to pay his laſt re 
ſpects to ſo many, illuſtrious perſons deceas'd. He 
celebrated their obſequies with great magnificence. 
From the church of Nizze Dame, where their bodies 
were at firſt de poſited, they were carried in proceſſion to 
St. Dennis; Jui walking on foot, heip'd to carry 
the king his father's coffin from Paris to that abbey. 
We ſee ſtill at this day in the Farxbonreh de St. Lau- 
rent, and in the road to St. Deans, ſeven pyramids as 
it were of ſtone, which were raiſcd by this prince's or- 
der at the places where he ſtop'd to reſt himſelf, when 
he carried the corps of the king his father: and the 
tradition is, that the ſtatues of the three kings placed 
under the croſs, which makes the points of thoſe pyra- 
mids, are thoſe of this prince, St. Lercis his father 
and Lewis the eighth, his grand father. 
| B 3 Imme- , <4 


« ww 
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6 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. Immediately after this ceremony, which was all 
1271, fad and mournful, preparations were made for an- 


other, where nothing was to appear but Joy 3 1 
t 


. . mean the king's coronation, It was perform'd 
Herald of Rheims, upon the thirtieth of Auguſt, * The king 
Berry, went the next day to viſit his frontiers on the fide 
of Flanders ; and was receiv'd at Arras with all 
poſſible magnificence, by Robert count of Arrois. 
Very ſoon after his return, he had the news of the 
death of the count and counteſs of Poitiers; which 
was to this prince, who had a very tender heart, a 
new ſubject of ſorrow ; but any other beſides himſelf 
would have been more eafily comforted under it, 
for the count and counteſs dying without children, 
the county of Poitiers and that of Toulouſe return'd to 
the crown ; the firſt as Alphonſo's Appennage, and 
the ſecond by the treaty concluded at Paris, in the 


| Ancient 16-year 1228, between king Lewis the Saint, and count 


Ey Kad in Raymond, father of Jane counteſs of Poitiers, woo 


bie hiſtory of was the laſt of that family of the counts of Tou- 


4 Tele, Jouſe, He immediately ſent the lord of Cadonn?, 
© ſeneſchal of Carcaſſonne and Beſiers, to take poſſeſ- 

ſion of thoſe two counties in his name. From this 

time there is no more mention of the counts of Tou- 

louſe in our hiſtory, Notwithſtanding which, the firſt 
expedition of Ppilif's reign was in that part of 

the country, upon the account of a rebellion of Ro- 

bert count of Foix. | 

What gave occaſion for it, was one of thoſe private 

wars, I have already mentioned ſeveral times, which 

the infeoffed Lords pretended they had a right to 
make upon their neighbours, when they had received 

| any injury from them. One of this kind broke out 
between Girald count of Armagnac, and another Gi- 
rald lord of Caſaulon. The count of Foix took part 

with the count of Armagnac, and Caſanbon findi 

himſelf too weak to reſiſt thoſe two lords, had recourſe 

to the king, implored his protection, and deſired that 
f the difference between him and the count of Armag- 
nac might be decided according to law. ; 
ge Ca: The king gave him the caſtle of Sompry * fora 
William retreat. The count of Foix, notwithſtanding the pro- 
tu. Ls hibitions of the king's cfficers, came and attack d it. 


you, He carried it by aſſault, but Caſaulon eſcaped, The 


Sram ſummi 


hodii, | king 


OP 


a * * Mitt & . 7 
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* * 
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The Reign ef Prax tn MP, 7 
king, who was going into Poitam without any other A. D. 
deſign but to inform himſelf of the ſtate of this county 27 
and that of Tonlouſt, heard the news of the con a 
Foix's enterprize, and moreover that he had pillaged 
the baggage of one of his royal officers. It was ad- 
ded, that he had ſome thoughts of calling in the 
Engliſb to his aſſiſtance. aingn 
The king judging of what importance it was, not 
to ſuffer ſuch a piece of inſolence from one of his 
vaſſals in the beginning of his reign, took time to 
raiſe a conſiderable army, and much ſtrunger than he 
wanted to ſubdue ſo weak an enemy: but he had a 
mind to act ſurely, and to oblige him, notwithſtanding 
the great number of fortreſſes he had in places which 
were almoſt inacceſſible, to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
As ſoon as he bad got his army together, he laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Foix, whither the count was re- 
tired, thinking it impregnable upon the account of its 
ſituation, the number of troops and all ſorts of 
warlike machines with which he had furniſhed it. 
The king having taken a view of the place, judged 
rightly that it was not an eaſy thing to force it; the 
beſieged, who ſaw that they were ſo far from being 
able to attack them, that they could not ſo; much as 
approach them, becauſe the mountain upon which 
the caſtle ſtood,” was a ſteep rock. on all files look'd 
with a great deal of indifference upon the army en- 
camped all round them in the valley: but they were | 
| ory much ſurprized at the way the king took to _ 
make his attacks. This was to cut thro' the moun- 
tain, and open ways up to the caſtle. The conſtanc 
and expedition with which this deſign was carried on, 
aſtoniſhed them; they ſaw ina few days, ways broad 
enough to let the cavalry piſs : The count of Foiv 
thought, that if he ſtay'd any longer to capitulate, ho 
was loſt; and therefore after having *. with 
the chief of his officers, he reſolved to implore the- 
king's clemency : but that prince kept firm to his re- 
ſolution, and would not grant any other capitulation, 
but that the count ſhould ſ ky at dilcreticn, and 
deliver up all his fortified places, 
He was forced to ſubmit to it; he came and threw . 
himſelf at the king's feet, whom he endeavoured. in 
vain to bend; he was ſent priſoner to a place called 
B 4 . Beau- 


J 3 
; ; 
5 
= 


A4. D. Peas Chen; he was 
1378. W year, the king being 


Fengiv- again into his county 


— * 
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The Hiſtory of FRANCE” 
a year in priſon loaded 


ſomewhat paciſied, allow'd him to come to court; 
and at laſt, having mortiſied and humbled him ſome 
time longer, he granted him his pardon upon the ur- 
gent requeſt of the king. Arragon, and ſent him, 
This example of vigour and 
ſeyerity did the bufineſs for the reſt of his reign, in 
which we do not meet with many diſturbances frem 
the great Vaſſals. | oft of al fony 
In the beginning of this reign, the ſcene of Europe 
very much. The cardinals created a' pope, 
who was T hibaud of Placentia archdeacon of Tim, 
who took the name of Gregory X. Rodolph- count 
of Haſbourg, from whom the emperors of the houſe; 
of Auſtria are derived, was elected king: of the Ro- 
mant; Stephen king of Hungary, Baldwin the ſecond 
the dethroned emperor of Conſtantinople; and Henry: 
the third king of 1 died ſoon after one ano- 
ther. Henry the firtt king of Navarre. quickly fol- 
lowed them; of all which events, the death of the 
laſt was that in which France was the moſt concern d. 


4 . 1154 It 1 in July in the year 1274. 
en 


ince died, he left an only dau hter: 


$ 25. c. :2.named Fane, between two and three years of age. 


17 


He declared her his heireſs, and had made the gran · 
dees of the country acknowledge her as © ſuch. - Ho- 


In. had moreover ſecured the ſucceſſion to her by his 


. Will, He had nominated for guardian of this young 
— the queen his wife Blanche of Artois, 
daughter of Robert count of Artois, who was killed 
in 7 niece of St. Lewis, and couſin german to 
king Philip; he had recommended to her not to 
marry her either in Caſtille or Arragon, but in 
France. % ods 
This article of the greg being put in the- 
queen's hands, and the prohibition of marrying the 
princeſs in Spain, diſpleaſed the lords of Navarre 3 
who, without regarding the laſt will of the ki 
elected Don Pedro Sancho of Montagu, grand ſe- 
neſchal of Navarre, to be lieutenant- general of the 
Kingdom, till Zane was fit to be married. | 
deen Blanche finding herſelf thus oppoſed 
the nobility of the country, and not thinking _ 3 
k 5 | . 2 


— 


The Reign of PHILII III. «i 

ſaſe there, made her eſcape privately with her daugh-' I D. 
ter, and fled to the court — — the mh 1274. | 
riage of the little princeſs was ſoon after concluded * * 
with Philip the king'sſecond ſo n. | 
This kind of anarchy in the kingdom of Navarre, 
rouzed the ambition of James king of Arragon and 
Alphonſo king of r who formed each of them 
a party there, to ſtand by their pretenſions to that do- 
minion's upon which a civil war broke out. Py 

In the mean while the king of - France having the _ © 

young queen of Navarre in his hands, took his} mea- 

ures at leiſure not to loſe a crown which fell ſo natu- 
rally into his family. He declared himſelf protector ofNangiue is 
the young queen; and ſent away Euſtachius of Beau- = Phi- 
Marche, a man of great abilities, with ſome troops, r- 
who entring into Navarre, found it all divided into 

factions ; but thoſe factions were now languiſhing, be- 

cauſe the kings of Caſtille and Arragon being tired 

with the expence and uncertainty. of ſucceſs, had 
withdrawn their troops. ot a 

The French general tcok his advantage of theſe 

diviſions; and as the queen, notwit ing her 

abſence, had ſtill a number of partizans, theſe deli- 8 
vered up to the French commander a great ma 8 

laces, in which he put garriſons; he even entere 
2 but was obliged to intrench himſelt 
there, the rebels being maſters of a part of the city, 

called the Navarrerie, where they had Don Pearo of 
Montagu and Don Garcia Almoravid at their head. 

Several ſlight skirmiſhes happened chiefly'in Pam- 
peluna, where cruelty was carried on both fides to the 
utmoſt exceſs, The bad; condition to which the 

affairs of the rebels were reduced, made Don Pedro 
of Montagu reſolve to quit them, and come to a re- 
conciliation with France; but his deſign being diſ- Mariana. 
covered, he was prevented, and aſſaſſinated by Alo - Nangius 
ravid, who continued his ravages in the country about 
Pampeluna, plunder'd all who favoured the Freuch, 
and by his authority kept a great part of the kingdom 
ſtill in rebellion, 1 | 

This reaſon, and the death of Ferdinand infant of 

Caſtille, which were the occaſion of the rupture be- 

tween that kingdom and France, determined the king 
toſend an army to that part of the country, —_ 

2 | 0 
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followed ſoon after himſelf: but as the affairs of 


1274. Caftille were attended with * which laſted 


ye for ſeveral years, and which wo 


me too far, 


I«Iill relate them together with the concluſion of 


thoſe of Navarre, aſter I have touched upon what 
ha in France before. © ' 

the year 1274, the king married to his ſecond. 
wife Mary filter of John duke of Brabant; and a 
little after this ceremony, Edward, who was become 
king of England by the death of Henry his father, 
came to the court of France, and did h e for the 
demeſnes he poſſeſſed in that kingdom. The king 
did him juſtice in putting bim in poſſeſſion of Agenois, 
which was to come to him after the death of the count 
and counteſs of Poitiers, according to one of the articles 
of the treaty concluded between St. Lewis and Henry 
king of England, in the year 1259. Some other 
points which related to Limeſt, Querci, and Perigora, 
were referred to a fuller examination, and no treaty 
was entered into about them till ſome years after in 
ta 7g and 128, in a parliament. Philip and Edward 
always maintained a |; ood underſtanding with 
each other, excepting ſome few diſputes, which were 
ended by the way of negotiation and tryal. 

The general council which the pope held at Lyons, 
was one of the memorable things which N in 
the firſt years of king Philip's rei his prince 
went to ſce the pope there, before the council mer, 
aſſured him of his zeal for the recovery of the holy 
land, and left him fome troops for his own guard and 
the ſecurity of the council, commanded by Inberr of 
Jeau jeu. The re- union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was concluded here, but it did not laſt long. 
After the council, the pope endeavoured to make 
the chriſtian princes join together for a new cruſade, 
which was publiſhed in France and elſewhere with 
but little ſucceſs. He wrote particularly to the king, 
defiring him not to declare war againſt the new em- 
peror Rodolph. For we ſee by theſe letters of the 

's, that in France they were upon the point of 
1 with that prince, on account of ſome diffe- 
rences ; but by the care of this wiſe pontiff, the thing 
had no effect. The mediation of John XXI. who 
ſucceeded him after [7znocent V. and Adrian V. whole: 


pon- 
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pontificates laſted but. ſome months, wy! not ſo effec- 2. N. 


tual to prevent the conteſts relating to Caſtille. The 
occaſion of which was this. I ox SS 
Ferdinand, infant of Caſtille, died of ſome diftem- 
per in the month of Auguſt, at a time that he was 
marching an army agginſt the Moors, This prince 
had married Blanche of France, by whom he left two 
children, Alphonſo ſurnamed 4e la Cerda, and Ferdi- 
wand. If his father had died before him, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown had inconteftably belonged to 
theſe two princes ; but king Alphonſo their grand: 
father bong ſtill alive, Sancho the younger brother 0 
the late infant Ferdinand, maintain'd that the ſuc- 
ceſſion was his; becauſe, he ſaid, that he was more 
nearly related than they to the king his father, 
Tho' the right of theſe two princes was evident, 
by the title of repreſentation, and ſeyeral athers, yet 
they loſt their cauſe in the aſſembly of eſtates at Se- 
govia; where the ſucceſſion, when it ſhould happen, 
was adjud ed to Don Sancho. „„ 
Philip being informed of the injuſtice of this pro- 
ceeding, undertook the defence of his nephews, and 
his ſiſter their mother. He ſent Zohn d Acre, grand- 
butler of France, into Spain, to 2 ent to King Al- 
Phonſo the wrong he had done to theſe two princes, in 
ſuffering their right to the crown to be called in 
eee and incaſe he refuſed to do them juſtice, 
the embaſſadors had orders to bring the two princes 
into France. ” | 
Al bonſe, who foreſaw very well, that he ſhould 


ſoon ſec them again upon the frontiers of Caſtill., at | 


the head of a French army, refuſed to ſurrender them, 
and only conſented that Zlanche their mother ſhould 
return into France. 1 

When the embaſſador was come backe the king 
reſolved to declare war againſt the king of Caſtille; 
but they repreſented to him, that he muſt not be too 
haſty in an affair of this importance, eſpecially as 
that of Navarre was not yet finiſhed, He conſidered 
therefore about puttiug an end to that as ſoon as 
might be. 

e ſent an army into Navarre under the command 
of the count of Artois, who having planted his machines 
agaiuſt that part of Pampeluua called the Koper Wat. 
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. A. D which Don Garcia Almoravid ſtill poſſeſſed, would 


ſoon have made a breach, and gone upon the aſſault. 
Almoravid finding himſelf going to be ſtormed, and 
ſoreſeeing that it he was taken, he could not hope 
for any quarter, got away in the night. The inhabi- 
tants of the Navarrerie, and the garriſon that de- 
fended it, defired to capitulate. e count of Ar- 
zois conſented to it; but at the time that they were 
treating, the ſoldiers of the army, without the count's 
knowledge, mounted the wall where there was no one 
to deſend it, entered the ſword in hand, and 


cit 
made a horrible ſlaughter. Tbe other places of the 


kingdom being afraid of the like misfortune, ſurren- 
. except ſeven fortreſſes in which the rebels had 


me t | | 
* Whilſt this paſſed in Navarre, the king ſent a new 


. embaſlage to the king of Caſtille, to make a ſecond 


re tion to him of the right of his nephews. 
It no more effect than the former: for which 
reaſon, the embaſſadors, according to the orders they 


had, declared war againſt him. 


The king, who had an arm 8 ready, marched 
likewiſe to that fide : but before he came to the 

re 70 of St. Fohn Pied de Port, his proviſions 
Ei bim: he was ſorced to quit the enterprize, and 
adjourn it to the ſpring following. This was a great 
vexation to him, but he was extremely ſurprized at 
one thing, which the count of Artois gave him an 
account of. 
This count had had an interview with the king of 
Caſtille, who deſired him to procure his peace with 
the king: and in the conference the count diſcovered, 
that « king of Caſtille had intelligence from the 
court of France, and that he was informed of all 
that paſſed in the council. After the conference he 
returned to court, leaving the _ under the com- 
mand of the lord of Beau Marche. He had ſome 


talk with the king upon this ſubject, and fixed the 


ſuſpicion upon la Bro//e the king's favourite, who 
— — only th; hin Wk TO Reg 


4. D. 1283, This la Arofſe was a man of mean birth; a. native 


ouraine, and formerly chirurgeon to the 2 
king. He had a great deal of wit and cunning; he 
was very much in favour with Hip, who as ſbon ag 
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he was upon the throve, employed him in the £&, 23 
affairs, in which he ſucceeded, and at laſt he took him 128r, "3 
into the miniſtry. When the king had married Any WY, 1 
wy 1-4 


of Brabant, la Broſſe apprehending that this pri 
who began to havẽ a great influence over the king's 
mind, would deſtroy his integeſt, endea voured to | 
make them fall out; at leaſt this was the ſuſpicion Nangius, 
of ſome Courtiers , for thus the contemporary. tnſto- 
rian very wiſely expreſſes himſelf,withour aſſerting the 
br nr, ty e he was perſuaded. that malice often 
aſcribes to thoſe who have the confidence of princes, 
deſigns which they never had, for this ſingle reaſon, 
becauſe it was their intereſt to have them. 
While | ag yen were making for the Spaniſb 
war, the King loſt prince Lewis his eldeſt ſon, and 
this young prince dicd in ſuch a manner as raiſed 
ſuſpicions of his having been poiſoned : it is pre- 
tended with a pou deal of babilliry, that Ia Broſſe 
confirmed the king in this falpieion, and that he en- 
deavoured to perſuade him, that it was the queen 
who had poiſoned the prince, and that ſhe deſigned 
to do the ſame to the two other princes, Philip and 
Charles, that by their deaths one of thoſe whom the 
king ſhould have by her, might aſcend. the throne. 
The thing went ſo far, that the Queen was arreſted 
and put under a guard. 
In the mean time, Peter Bennet's behaviour in this 
affair, who was biſhop of Bayeux, and related to Ia 
has. ab wife, who had procured him that biſhoprick, 
confirmed the king in the miſtruſt he already had of 
la * 4 intrigues; but he would not diſcover the 
leaſt of it, that he might not exaſperate a man who 
knew all the ſecrets of his government, and whom he 
ſtill had occaſion for, to finiſh the war in Navarre, 
ard begin that which he reſolved to deolare againſt 
the king of Caſtille. 
The count of Artois finding the king thus diſpoſed, 
had not much trouble to augment 2 ſuſpicion of 
la Brofſe's treachery and corr dence with the king 
of Caſtille, after what he had diſcovered in his confe- 
rence with that prince: but what finiſhed 4a Brofſe's 
ruin, was a letter written in cyphers to the king of 2 
Caſtille, and ſealed with that miniſter's ſeal, which — 
was intercepted, It was decyphered, but the con- - 
tents. 
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tents were kept ſecret : the conſequence only diſco- 
vered, chat the king was perſu his miniſter had 


wy — 3 him. La Broſſo was ſeized, tryed, and 


Mariana, 
I, 14. c. 3+ 


During theſe broils at court, the pope endeavoured 


all manner of ways to end the war between the two 
crowns ; upon which the king ſeem'd to be ſtag- 


gered : but what happen'd at the court of Caſtille, 
was probably the thing that ſuſpended the new pre- 
rations which the king was making for the war ; 


and he was in hopes upon this occaſion to ſucceed more 


eaſily in favour of his two nephews by the way of 
negotiation. 

Tolande queen of Caſtille had always been favou- 
rable to her two grandſons in the affair of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. She was not ſatisſicd with the king her 


husband, by reaſon that he was not very well ſatisfied 


with her for her irregular conduct. She found means 
to get away from court, and fled with her two grand- 
ſons to the court of Peter king of Arrazon, her 
brother. | | | 
The king being informed of this accident, deſired 
the king of Arragon to let the two young princes come 
into France : but this ambitious king, who pretended 
he would make uſe of them againſt the king of 
Caſtille, inſtead of putting them into the king of 
France's hands, confined them in the caſtle of Xartiva 
in the kingdom of Valencia. He came to a reconcilia- 
tion with the king of Caſtille, by ſhewing him that it 
was their common intereſt to be united againſt France, 
becauſe of Navarre, which was the fronticr of the 
two Kingdoms; and they even made a defenſive 
league with each other. | 
he negotiations however went on between the 
kings of Frauce and Caſtille, concerning the rights of 
the tu impri ſonod princes to the ſucceſſion of that 
realm ; but all Genified nothing, becauſe the deſign of 
the two Spaniſh kings was nothing but to amuſe the _ 
of France. At length the revolutions in- Sicily, cauſe 


by the intrigues of the rn of Arragon, and ſome 


the king of Arragon alone. 


concerns more dear to the king than thoſe of his 
nephews, made him forget thoſe princes, and leave 
the king of Caſtille at liberty to turn his arms againlk 


This 
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- This prince had married Conſtantia daughter of A. D. 
Mainfroy, who was dethroned by Charles of Anjou; 1281. 
and he was way ſtrongly ſolicited by that princeſs www 
to put her in poſſeſſion o * father's kingdom. The © * | 
king of Arragon was in no haſte, but always waited 
for a favourable opportunity which would give him 
ſome well-grounded hopes of ſucceeding in an enter- 
prize, which ſeem'd to him to be infinitely difficult, 
as it really was, 
The ſeverity and ambition of the king of Sicily, 
furniſhed him with the opportunity he wiſh'd for. 
The firſt render'd his government odious to his ſub- 
jets, and the ſecond made him too formidable to 
Michael Paleologus emperor of Conſtantinople, Charles 
had married his daughter Beatrice to Philip ſon of 
Baldwin, the detaroned emperor of Conſtantinople, 
with a deſign to maintain the rights of his ſon-in- 
law, and drive Michael out of the throne. We meet T;cafure of 
with a treaty of alliance between the king of France, Charters. 
the king of Sicily, and the Venetians, dated in the 7 _ 
year 1281, for the execution of this deſign. It was Conftants | 
this ſame year, and probably to prevent the effects of nol. 9. | 
this League, that that which was made againſt Charles | 
himſelf, and which had been ſome time contriving, 
broke out. 4 
The intrigue was managed with admirable ſecrecy 
and cunning by a lord of Campania in Ttaly, called 
„n Procida, from the name of a little iſland which 
janges to him, and of which Charles had deprived 
him for having join'd with Mainfroy's party. 
This lord, after having ſounded the moſt confide- 
rable of the nobility of Sicily, whom he knew to be 
very much diffatisfied with the government, went to 
Conſtantinople : he informed the emperor of Charles's 
alliance with the Venetians, of the preparations which 
were beginning to be made in 7:aly upon that occa- 
ſion, and of the powerful fleet which was equipping. 
He aſſured him of the diſcontent of the nobility and 
People of the kingdom of Sicily, and at the ſame 
time of the king of Arragor's diſpoſition to back 
him, as ſoon as he knew he was fully determined to 
attempt the enterprize. BY. 
Paleolagus in the conferences he had with Proci da, ras” * 
found him to be a very proper perſon to manege. ; 
| aftalr 
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JD: "affair of this importance. "He ſaw he was a man of 
1281. brains and reſolution, animated with the defire of 


revenge, truſted by the nobility. of Sicily, cunnin 
infinuating, full of contrivance, and one who ad 
cautiouſly without precipitation. He promiſed him 
that moncy ſhould not be wanting, for that was the 


chief aſſiſtance that Pyocida had deſired. He ſent 
him away to the king of Arragon, and order'd him 


to treat with that prince, joining with him for an 


aſſiſtant in this negot:ation, a Genoeſe called Bennet of 


Zachariak. The treaty was ſoon concluded; and it 


even appears, that Proci da did not propoſe the thi 


to Paleologus, till after he had agreed about it with 
the king of Arragon. 

Procida went from Spain into Sicily diſguiſed in 
the habit of a Cordelier, and brought the nobility and 
molt; of the confiderable among the people into the 


| | 2 ; and this with ſo much ſecrecy, that the 
Ling of Sici/ 


* 


had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it: but 


- * the extraor inary naval'armament which the king of 


Arragor was then preparing, gave him ſome uneaſi- 
neſs, as it did alſo to ropes fartin IV. who had ſuc- 
ceede1 pope Nicholas III. That prince ſpread a re- 

„that he was going to attack the Moors in Africa: 
and this was believed, when they ſaw him fail to- 


wards, and even land upon the coaſt of Tunis; but he 


ſoon ordered his troops to re-imbark, and came to- 
wards Italy. | 

Procida had taken ſuch good meaſures, that it was 
impoſſible for the thing to fail, provided that the ſe- 
cret was not betray'd ; and certainly in this affair, it 


was a prodigy that it was not, conſidering that it had 


been truſted to an infinite number of pcople of all 
conditions. | 

Tho' the French were not much upon their guard 
thro' all Sicily, yet it was apprehended, that not- 
withſtanding the ſurprize it would coſt the conſpira- 
tors a good deal of blood : for which reaſon they fixed 
upon that time for the exccution, when the moſt 
miſtruſtſul would have thought themſelves to have 
been in the greateſt ſafe 


A. D. 1204. 1 was Go day they pitched upon, 


which happened this year on the 2yth of March. 
The ſignal was the ringing of the bells for * 
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As ſoon as the bells began to ring, they fell upon 
the French on all fides, without diſtinction of age, 
ſex, rank, or condition, without any regard either to 
relation or friendſhip ; all were put to the ſword, or 
Enocked on the head, or ſtrangled, or drowned, for 
ſome died all theſe kinds of death. Their cruelt 
proceeded ſo far, as to rip up the bellies of the w 
men who were big with French children, that the 
might not leave the leaſt remains of that nation in t 
iſland, da | 
They ſpared none but one ſingle 'gragipmin, a 
vincial by birth, named William des Porcellets, 
in the government of a ſmall place where he com- 
manded, had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his equi - 
ty, moderation, good nature, and piety; and who 
owed his life upon this occaſion to nothing but the 
extraordinary impreſſion, which his virtue had made 
r the minds of the people. The number of the 
rench, who were maflacred, was reckon'd to amount 


to eight thouſand. 


e king of Sicil heard this ſtrange piece of news 
in 9 where he was at that time. He ſent his 
on 


together all the troops he could, he paſſe 
ſtraights, came into Sicily, and 2 
Meſſe which he beſieged. The pope back d him 
with his cenſures, bulls, and negotiations with ths 
heads of the rebels. But this prince committed a ca- 
pital miſtake in not coming to terms with Meſſing, 
when the citizens deſired a capitulation ; by this re- 
fuſal, he gave theking of Arragon time to come to 
its aſſiſtance, and was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, leave 
the iſland, and retire into Calabria. | 


The king of France made no delay in ending an Nangius.” 
army over the Alps, commanded by Peter count of 4. L. 183 


Alengon his brother, and Rolent count of Artois, 
who were accompanied with many of the French no- 
bility. They loſt no time in their march; they went 
thro Italy without any obſtacle, and join'd the king 
of Sicily in the plains of St. Martin in Calabria. 
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from whence, came afterwards the proverb of the A. D. 
Sicilian Ver. e 


* 


harles prince of Salernum immediately into Nangius in ! 
France, to deſire aſſiſtance of the king; and _—_ got Chro. 
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42. The king of Arragon n to fear the thun- 
with a numerous 
ny; he had tecourſe to artifice, and ſent to the 
g of Sicily to propoſe to him to end their quarrel 
| by a fingle combat, to ſave the blood of a great num- 
ber of, brave men in the two armies : he knew the 
character of his enemy perſectly well, an intrepid 
mathe . imielf much more upon his valour 
an his politic 
The king of Sicily accepted the challenge, con- 
trary.to the pope's deſire, and a great number of ma- 
terial reaſons, which ſhould have diverted him from 
this reſolution. They agreed upon à neutral place, 
which was a field near Bourdeaux in the territories. of 
the king of, England, The two rivals were to meet 
there cach with a hundred knights, and end their 
difference by fighting at the head of theſe two troops. 
Charles came accordingly, and preſented himſelf 
betore:the king of. England's ſeneſchal with his hun- 
dred knights, and took out an act of appearance and 
default againſt the king of Arragon, who was not 
there. His pretence was, that the kings of Sicil 


= 


and France had laid ambuſcades in, the way to fa 


upon him. 
The king being provoked at the injurious 22 
Which the king of Arragon raiſed on him, to 
Nangiu- make a diverſion in favour of the king of Sicily, gave 
a body of troops to ohn Nugnez de Lara; he was a 
Spaniſh Lord, who having always been ſtrongly at- 
tach d tothe two princes of Caſtille oppreſe'd by Don 
Sancho, had fled into France for reſuge. He found 
Arragon ſo unprovided with ſoldiers, that he had 
ſufficient grounds to hope for confiderable conqueſts 
there; but ſhortly after he received orders to with- 
draw his troops. Theſc orders were ſent by the king 
in concert with cardinal John Cholet legate in 1 2 
and the king of Sicily, upon the advice that he bad 
of the pope's deſign to declare the king of Arragon 
ſorſeited of all his gpminions, and to veſt the right 
of them in one of the children of France. 


Accordingly ſoon after the treated with the 
= king upon t 1 head, and publi 2 a conſtitution, by 

which he laid the kingdom of Arragon under inter- 
dict, diſcharged all the ſubjects of Peter of 2 
* 0 a rom 
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from their oath of allegiance, and granted the pof- A. D. 
ſeſſion of it to the catholick princes. who could. make . 0 
themſelves maſtcrs of it. In this conſtitution he men · 
tions ſeveral motives for the depoſition of the king of 
Arragon which, the Arragouiam lawyers were far 
from 9 — — but they appeared to be ſo 
to the King of France, who befides had juſt reaſons ſor 
declaring war againſt the king of Arragon, namely, 
the — of his two nephews, grandſons of the 
king of Caſtile, whom he refuſed to put into his 
hands; and in the ſecond place, the invaſion of. Sicily, 
which: belonged to a prince of the houſe of France. 

The pops concluded the treaty with the king, by 
which he gave the kingdom of Arragon, the county 
of Barcelona, and the kingdom of Valencia, to Charles, 
the ſecond ſon of France. This treaty was ratified: in 
a full parliament which the king held at Paris this 
Chriſtmas, and Charles was declared ſovereign of 
thoſe three dominions. Afterwards the cardinal le- 

ate preach'd a cruſade thro' all the kingdom of 
Yance for the Arragon expedition, A great many 
of the nobility, and numbers of people, and the king 
himſelf, took the croſs. dy | 7 
The king of Arragon ſcemed to deſpiſe all theſe. 
efforts of the pope to deſtroy him: and upon the 
pope's 1 him to take the title of king of 
Arragon for the future, he took out of banter that 
of Arragonian Knight, Father pf two kings, and 
Maſter — the 5 He * not ö meaſures 
continually againſt every thing he could apprehend | 
from the Aide oſ France: He — on bring 
Eduard king of England and the Venetiaus into his 
intereſt, He did not ſucceed with Eduard; . 
only got the Venetians not to lend any ſhips to the 
ye of Saler num the king of Sicily's ſon, who had 
epended upon having them to make a deſcent upon. 
that iſland. | | SES ent The. 

During theſc tranſactions, the king of Arragon re. 
ceived two ſad pieces of news, one of the great 
which a declaration publiſhed by the prince of 
lernum had upon the Sicilians, in which he promiſed 
in the name of the king his father, to regylate the 
government: of the ſtate according to the laws and 
cuſtoms cftabliſhed 5 the ſecond 75 3, 

& 1s 2 Prince 
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A. D. prince whoſe uemory was in great veneration among 
1283. os people, becauſe the kingdom of Sicily had never 
been more flouriſhing, nor enjoy'd greater you: 
than in that * reign. The other piece of news 
was that of the death of the emperor Michaet Pa- 
leologns, upon whole friendſhip he relied very much, 
and from whom he hoped to receive great afliftance. for 
In the mean time, the diſtance of the two kings, 
one of whom was in France e vipping a fleet, and t 
other in Spain keeping his ſubjetts to their obedience, 
kept Italy free from attion. The French troops were 
cinonenß- encamp'd or quarter'd in Calabria, waiting tor the 
um, c. 28. king of Sicily's return; and during this interval, 
Peter of Alen;on, the king of France's brother, died 
there of a wound which he had received in a skirmiſh 

near a place called Canina. % 12 
The king of Sicily could not have his fleet ready 
beforeautumn ; and while he waited for it, the prince 
of Falernum and the French generals made their pre- 
288 go into the iſland by the ſtraights, at the 
ame time that he ſhould come upon it from the 
open ſea : All their meaſures were well enough taken 
to ſurround the Sicilians ; but the prince of Saler- 
num raſhneſs broke them. This young prince un- 
ſcaſonably engaged in battel with ſome of the enemies 
allies commanded by Rocer Doria: he was de- 


cated and taken with the ſhip he was aboard. 


This fight happened within fight of Naples. 
Ptolomews The king of Sicily arrived four days after with 


Lend. his fleet, and ſoon heard this afflicting news. As the 


ſcaſon was too far advanced, he reſolved to diſarm 
his flect in the of Brindes, in order to paſs the 
wimer there. the prince of Salirnum's being 
taken, it was made a queſtion, Whether the impru- 
dence of the father in accepting the king of Arra- 
gon's challenge, or the raſhneſs of his ſon, had done 
moſt miſchief to his affairs : but it is certain, that 
both contributed a great deal to bring them into a 
ery bad condition, 

After all, Charles was able to have recover'd them, 
affiſted as he was by the forces of the kingdom of 
France, and being in a perſect good underitanding 
with the pope, who ſpared' for neither money, nor 
troops, nor excommunications in his favour 3 | 
N , (gat 
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death prevented him He was ſeized in January, A. D. 
with a violent fit of ficknefs canſed by vexation, 1263. 
which carried him off in a fed days, at Foggia in 4... 
pnlia, ' in the” fixty fixth year of his age; and 
the twentieth after his inveſtiture in the king 
dom of Sicily. He was carried to Naples, to be 
buried there; his heart was ſent into France,” and 
ledged in the church of the Dominicans at Paris in 
St. Fames's ſtreet, where -theſs remains of the in- 
ſcription are to be ſeen at this day: The heart of the / 
great king Charles who conquered Sicilx. 
He was one of the princes whoſe merit, accordi 
to hiſtory, did the greateſt honour to the houſe k 
France. Valour and intrepidity were his 'reighing Cellenucio, 
qualities; he was a ſober, "chaſte, pious, and great 
rince, but proud, haughty, 'ambitious, and ſevere: 
e was tall in ſtature, and very handſomly made, 
was ſtrong and hardy, had a grave and majeſtick 
air, and every thing in his perſon ſeem'd to be royal. 
He was count of Ajou and Maine by his appennage, 
count of Provence and Forealquiey by marriage, king 
of the two Sicilys by the pope's donation and con- 
queſt; king of Feruſalem by the ceſſion which Mary 
princeſs of Antioch made him of her right to that 
crown ; and head of a poſterity, who, in courſe of 
time, aſcended the throne of bis ſather and that of 
Poland. it eee e eee ain 
Nothing could happen more fortunately' for the 
king of Arragon than the death of ſo formidable an / 
enemy, whoſe ſon and heir he ſtill had priſoner!: but | 
this death would have given him much leſs joy, if he 
had forcſcen that his on had been ſo near, dor ho 
himſelf died fome months after. „n 
This prince was in his Spaniſh dominions, whilit 
ucen Conſtantia his ſpouſe govern'd in Sicily, and 
obert count of Artois had the adminiſtration of᷑ the . 
dominions of the late king Charles, together with G 3 
rard cardinal of St. Cecilia. The count and the ear · F,yift, Mar- 
dinal ated in concert, and kept the people to their tin Pape 
duty, waiting for the advantage they might take by a 
the war which the king of France was going to male 
in Spain, in order to put his ſon into poſſeſſion of the 
king of 1 dominions; and this prince on his 
ſide employ d himſelf = winter in putting his coun- 
| ; 
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The Hiftory of F R AN CE. 
fey of Jullaining the frlt attack, at 
Re, the, emperor odelph is in vain to take 


arms ezine 1, pope 5 but to 
PE: 5105 0 more caſil I erde, 565 
hone 6 of Cole wor was jut dead, being tired 
\ 5 with the trouble which this prince bad given him, 
Le the N of the government into his 
a his will. When he was dying, be 
Aigobericed and 's: his bf will, reſtored to their 
lawful right to the kingdom of 18 the two pr 
ces his grand · chi , by * eldeſt * Za 
"PR -- Kin — France's id more, for m — 
* theſe two princes, v5 ee Phiyg Sing | 
of France, who ha a right | y his 
grandmother. Blanche 
oy ta o young. inces were ſtill in the kiog of 
's power, Who by this kept Don Sancho in 
neſs : ſo that be not much trouble to brin 
bim to conſent to a ie againſt u They bad 
an interview, and conc or the treat 
However, an envoy from France cing rams fog 
aſter to Toledg, * to break it ; * 
Don Soncho upon theſe two points: The fi II.. 
doing juſtice to the two princes his elder brother's 
ſons ; 'the ſecond, not a ting the king of Arrages 
inſt France. He anſwered in the preſence of 
þ that he would ſend emb s into France 
wich full nes to terminate the di re he had 
with the ki the account of both their nephew: 
u defired the envoy of Hae, to 
— im to a oy underſtanding with the king bis 
r, by afluring him in his name, that he ſhould 
not be diſſatiußed with him as to the war in Arragon; 
and he kept his word. 
The kieg of Arragon was then forced to rely only 
* ,- his own firength and courage. Before the arrival 
the French troops, he attack d Jbarin, upon the 
frontiers of Arragon and Navarre, and took it. He 
likewiſc beſie oged iT; udelg ; but he was obliged to raiſe 
the ficge by the Rirong reſiſtance which ohn de J ara 
made, who was got into the place. He undertook 
nothing afterw but kept at e till the 
French army came upon the frontiers of Saiu. Thi 


— 
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This army, if we believe the Spaniſh hiſtory, A, D. 
conſiſted of cn thouſand foot, — ion thouſand 1285, 
horſe ; and the fleet was fix and twenty fail, as well J 
gallies as ſhips. Prince Phifip, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
and Charles of Valois, the defign'd king of Arragon, 
were in this expedition, The rendezvous was at Nar- 
© They march'd from thence towards Rorfſillon, and 
_ king of Majorca, the king of Arragon's bro- 
— with — _ fallen out, _ to meet the 
king u e toad. went together to Perpig- 
nan, hich the king of Now had n Th 
king of Majorca, and which ſurrender, The place dens Comi- 
was abandon'd by the inhabitants, they took pofleffion tun Barci- 
of it, and it was pillaged and burnt. They took like- cn. 4d. 
wiſe ſome other places. 20 8 a b 
The king of Arragon had reſolv'd to loſe the fore- 
moſt places, and waited for the enemy at the hill of 
Pau ir, which was the only practicable way to 
come into the Lampourdan. This was the beſt me- 
thod he could take, ſo difficult was this paſſage : but 
notwithſtanding he was too ſhort in his meaſures.  ' 
The king learnt, that by taking a round to the 
left of the mountain of Panfſar towards Banynls, on 
the fide of the ſea, he might really open a way thro” 
a part of the mountain, which was all fill'd with 
briars and thorns, Upon which he order'd his army 
to entrench at the foot of the mountain, in a large 
front, before the hill of Paniſar, and in fight of 
the enemy, in ſuch a diſpoſition, that they ſeem'd 
as if they would attempt to paſs the defile. 4 80 
In the mean while he took a body of choſen 
Troops with him, crept along the mountain with- 
out my perceiv'd, and after a league's march, 
came to the place he had been informed of. They 
clamber'd up with a great deal of difficulty, but 
at laſt they reached the top of the mountain: as 
| ſoon as the way was thus clear'd by the king him- 
ſelf, the army filed off by little and little; ſo that gen con 
the Arragonians were ſürpriz' d to ſee all at once tun Barci- 
behind 'em the mo who they thought were % cap: 
only before them. This notable march happened. 
upon the 18th of une. 
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The Hiſtory of E RAN CE. 
The ſyrprize put the Spaniards to the rout. They - 


Abel e their camp, leaving their tente, baggage, 
proviſion, and —_— behind 'em,which the army 


got. The ki ve it three days reſt in the count 

about the — ] i of St. Cyr:achus, very well ſa- 
tisfied with having opened an entrance into Catalonia, 
and with being able to have an eaſy communication 
with the port of Roſa, of which his gallies and ſhips 
had made themſelves maſters. I 


0 


The king of Arragon retreated to Petra Cala, 44 
from thence to Caſtello, upon the river Aguro, and 
aſterwards farther into the country. Theſe two places 


and Figuieres ſurrender'd; the city of Amnpurias, and a 


- the county did the ſame; it was here that Charles o 


Nicolaus 
Specialis, 
L . 6. . 


Valois took the title of king, and began to act as a 


| ſovereign, after having by a publick declaration con- 
firmed = IP ke n 


n 
irm cuſtoms and privileges of the Cataloniaus. 
The king of Arragon, who durſt not bein in the 
field, caſily gueſe d at the deſign of the king, who 
was beſieging Gironne. He provided it plentifullx 
with every thing neceſſary to maintain a — and 
gave the command of it to Raymond of Cardonna, a 
valiant and expcrienc'd officer, who promiſed him to 
do his utmoſt to anſwer the eſteem he teſtiſied of his 
courage and conduct upon ſo important an occaſion. 
The king's army came, before the place upon the 
eve of St. Peter, and inveſted it. T ey, began the 
Works, which, the fituation of the place among 
Recks,render'd very difficult. The 'T own was de- 
fended with all poſſible, vigour. However, notwith · 
ſtanding the frequent ſallies, the burning of the ma- 
chines of the beſiegers, and the re-taking. of ſeveral 
polts. which had. coſt a great deal ta take; they car - 
ried on a work under ground as far as the wall, to ſap 
it. The mine was already very far advanced, when 
it was diſcovered in the town. They countermined, 
and at laſt met the miners, who were ſtifled in the 
mine with the engincer; and all the works were 
ruin'd, = 
The king was extremely vex'd at it, having conclu- 
ded, that the offe&t of this mine would be the furrender 


of the town g but when ſome people repreſented to 


him the difficulty of the enterprize, and the uncertain- 
ty of the ſucceſs, he ſaid that he would periſh at the 


ſiege, 


kn” | * 0 — , 
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ſiege, rather than abandon it; and he ſwore that he A D. 
wauld not return qnto France, till he had made him- 1285. 
ſelf maſter of the lac. | 
The difficulty proceeded! not only — 
of the befieged,, but likewiſe from the ſide of the 
country, where the king of Arragon had flying camps | 
and parties without number, ſo that-hardly. any con- 
_ voys arrived at the without a irn - a ter · 
rible multitude of flies ot an extraordinary bigneſs kil · 
led a vaſt number of. horſes, either with their tings, 
or elſe by getting up into their noſes, whither they 
carried corruption. The exceſſive heats cauſed a great 
many diſtempers in the camp, from whence th 
could not ſtir a ſtep without being killed or taken 
ꝛz'vçꝛ: A 
A conſi derable happened | | 
ar. lady's aſſumption. The — — 
himfvif at the head of a very large troop, to 
ſeiae upon a great convoy which was coming from 
4 to the camp The king was advis'd of it, 
and detach'd five. hundred choſen troopers to go 
and meet the convoy, and put them under the com- 
mand of the conſtable himfelf, Raoul of Neſte, to 5 
whom he join'd John of Harcourt, mareſchal of | 
France, and the count of La Marche. The king of 
Arragon immediately. charged the French 3; but the ö 
onſet was receiv'd with all the courage and conduct 
that could be expected from the generals that com- 
manded them. They charged in their turn, and 
put the Spaniards to the rout, among whom ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinction were kill'd. The king of 
Arragon himſelf was grievouſly wounded: they, 
F reuch and Italian hiſtorians ſay, that his death oannes 
which S time after, was occaſion'd by & dent: 
this wound. 


7 ” 


4 


The Spaniards ſay the contrary, ard — 5 


repreſent him to us at the head of his army, falling cinen. 
upon the rear of ſome Freuch troops, when they 

went out of Catalonia. I think that they ſhould be 
believed : but be this circumſtance as it will, the king 

of Arragon was deſeated upon this occafion, and the 
French loſt but very few men. | 
After all, this action was not deciſive, as to the 

fiege of Giroune. The beſieged and the beſiegers 

had cach of them their incouvenicncics. Famino 
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not hide that of his army from the chem x 
had a fortunate turn for his 


were related 
wy himſelf 
in by their 


: — "They offer'd th 
governour, and engage e bun to ſur- 
went 


accepted their offer, and 

agreed a ceffation 
fed whe king of A 
to inform him of the Nate of the town, * that i in 


. 


eight days it was not reliev'd, it ſhould ſurrender. 
| e not a ng at the end of the term: 
1 jelded upon the eve of our lady iti 
king look d upon himſelf to be very 


no effected this enterprize ; and the 
on his ſide, cottiforted himfelf 
akily "Ge this loſs, as the long refiftancs 
of the beſi had ſav'd the reſt of Catalonia, the 
nobility of which would never mount theit 
Horſes to go to the aſſiſtance of their prince, be- 
5 cauſe of the cenſures which the pope had thundered 
| | out againſt him. 
1 This campaign had hitherto been glorious enough, 
nor to give the ing reaſon to repent of it; but 
=> of it — tal. 4 — 8 on 

g permitt e grea rt 1s f 
was at Naſu, to return to Runen The detach- 
ment that was ſent out of it, was attack'd in the 
way by the admiral of — 1p whoſe name was 
Marquet, who, after a bloody battle, made him- 
ſelf maſter of thirty ſail of ch — 

The fate of the nA of the fleet which ſtald at the 
port of Raſa was not more happy. Aqhniral Roger 
Doria * iz d it, 4 — being back ' d by the inhabi- 
rants of Reſe, dei 'd it intirely. nguerrand of 
Bailleul, admiral of France, was taken: Aubert of 
Longneval, a lord of diſtinction was killed; and 
the mareſchal of Harconrr, who did not love him, 
1 of letting him be deftroy'd, 3 
mig 
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the 
. they =. 
4 which t 
qo the 7 Mehr nie Imre 
1 carci rain came. on, and 
hp way r lh, ep eſpecially for the equi- 


15 mean time the Arragonians had ſeisgd a- 
gain upon the hill of Pani ſar, and the other avenues 


of Rouſſillon, and yet the King mult neceſſarily march 
h 2 way, after he had repaired the —— of 


Gironne, and furniſh'd the place with ammunition 


As they were upon their march, the kin 
had hitherto relied the. heats, fatigues, an 1 a 
and not being able to bear a horſe any 


longer, they mop od ll put him into a _ 


for the ſubũſtance of the Garriſon. 


to the hill of 22 ar, "XI ht 220 on all 
m 72 way t w 2 
but Err ditt Adee fen — 


the enemy pu purſu'd the ki 

far as a place NV Agen. which is e 
way between Jonquieres and Perpignan. 

he King came to this laſt place very gel, — 

died there upon the fifteenth, or, according to:ſome, 

upon the py third of Fg prember, and, according 

to Nr of October, in the forty- 
ear of Cope 4555 5 the, Rooney, * ds Yr 

25 wy. — ub- 

MET wi — — 2 

as kong He had inherited from Z25wis his fa- 


ther a large ſhare of piety, which carried him to the = 


harſheſt 8266s His, courage and reſolution i in 
his military enterprizes, and his intrepidity in the 
greateſt gave him the ſurname of Fold. 

The king's death was ſoon follow d with the loſs of 
his conqueit. Gironne being inveſted and cyt off on 
all fides, without hopes of aſſiſtance, capitulated and 
ſurrender'd upon condition that the French garriſon 
ſhould be ſent back into France. 
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A.D ' The king of Aryagon furvived the king of Franch, 


1285. his brother-in-law, but à few weeks. 


at 
of 


& died 


1 the paſſion he had for a miſtret 
till his wound — y cur'd. * He was a prine 
cqually politick and military, and one of the moſf ac- 


x jr pn — OS for thoſe * kinds of merit, 
vhich contribute the moſt to form the idea of a great 
king. er 9 \ 4 y. BET». 1%". DAT \ 
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P I FP Iv. ſurnameũ the Fair, for the beauiy of 


his countenance and the agreeableneſi of his per. 
fon, join d to the title of king of France, that of king of 
Navarre, upon the account of his wite, Jane of 2 
varre, who was hcireſs to thoſe dominlons. This 
prince, being then above ſevenreen years of age, 


was crown'd at Rheims, wich the uſual ceremonies, 


4D. 3446, bpon the fixth of January, in the year 1286. by Pe. 


ter Barbette, archbiſhop of that metropolis, 

The death of the king of Aragon did not allow 
the Spaniards to draw much advantage from that of 
the king of France, except the hope of ſeeing 
themſelves deliver d from the wat, which had been 
brought into the heart of their country, 

In like manner in Sicily, whete the death of one of 
the two kings ſhould naturally have concluded the 
. ifir _ not been nm with 3 —_— 
other, every thing continued pretty near in me 
Kate, becauſe of the death of be.” wh 

James, the king of Arragor's ſecond ſon, got him- 
ſelt recognized king a little before Alphonſo his 
elder brother was proclaimed at Saragoſſa king of 
Arrazon and Valentia, and count of Barcelona, acs 
cording to the teſtamentary diſpoſition of the king 


their father. The count of Artois, on bis fide, being 


back'd by the pope, endeavour'd to prevent the Ar- 

#agonians from undertaking any thing conſiderable in 

Italy againſt Charles, formerly prince of Salernum, 

who now took upon him the title of king of — 
| t 
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the ſecond of that name, tho a priſoner in Spain, A. O. 
whither the late king of Arragon had caus d him to 1286. 
be carried. 1947 Act ine 221 NSA 
: Sancho k ing of Caſtille took likewiſe all the meaſures 
he could to ſtrengthen himſelf, and ſecure to his po- 
4 ſterity the ſucceſſion of his dominions, and did all 
1 that was in his power to bring himſelf to a good un- Mariana, 
, derſtanding with France, which had not yet deſiſted L 14. © 10 
8 from the protection it gave thoſe two impriſoned | 
inces. There were ſeveral negotiations upon this 
ubject, but they always fignified nothing to the two 
nces. 
This ſame year Edward _ of England found 
more equity at the court of France. He had ju- — 
Rice done him, with regard to that part of Xain- 9 
a ſituated beyond the Charente, to which he 
had ſome pretenfions. They were founded upon the 
treaty concluded in 12 59, between king Lewis the 
Saim, and Henry III. king of England. This trea- 
ty was examin'd over again; and being found to be 
expreſs upon this head, the execution of it was no 
longer deterred, Eaward came afterwards: to Paris, yg, 
where he did homage to the king for all the demeſneshe Regis. 
ſſeſſed in France. He went from thence to Bour- Palm. 
| aux, where he held a great parliament, and re- | _ * 
- ceiv'd ſeveral envoys from Arragon, Sicily, and 
| 


ille. 

Tbey came to treat with him about the affairs of 4. P. 2287. 
Sicily, and the deliverance of Charles, whom this 

prince loved very much, being couſin- german to 
him. The treaty was concluded upon very diſad- 
vantageous terms to Charles: but he had a mind to 
get out of 12 He ſent this treaty to the pope, 
who refus d to ratiſy it, and was very much 1 

leaſed at it. As one of the conditions was, that 

harles ſhould continue in priſon till the treaty was 
entirely executed, and as this execution depended upon 

the pope and the king of France, he was not re- 

leaſed, 

Pope Honor ius dying at this time, Nicholas IV. his | 
ſucce ſſor was in no better a diſpoſition than his pre- 
deceſſor to agree to this treaty, He confirmed again pitt L. 
the donation of the kingdom of Arragon to Charles of Reeds 
Valois 5 and the king, at his ſolicitation, began Ia 

2 make 
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» Tow Hiſt ef FRANCE of 
42 make « new. expedition to that fide. i 
1297, The by this diverſion hoped to compels his end 


with the Sicilians ; but this very thing made affairs 
| w 


I _ þ quite different turn from 
. | 'What had prevented the effeft of the firſt ircaty.of 
Charles of Sicily with the king of Arragon, was not ſo 
much the pope's reſuſing to ratify it, as the clauſe by 
of har weary. The kings of Aryagon end Pgiand had 
t treaty. a land 
own ag 5 Oleron; and the four —— 
in France made the king of Arragon reſolve to re- 
leaſe Charles, upon tion he would promiſe upon 
oach, that after his deliverance he would uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours'to obtain peace forhim with the pope and 
the me France ;; and that for the ſecurity of his 
word he ſhould give his three eldeſt ſons in hoſtage, 
with eldeft ſons of lords and knights, and the 
othermelt conſiderable inhabitants of Provence ;, that 
he ſhould obſerve all the articles of the firſt treaty, by 
one of which he yielded to James of Ar the 
iſte of Sicily, with the adjacent iſlands, and 
a hove the places and lands which lay within the arch- 
biſhoprick of Rhegio; and chat if in the ſpace of three 
years he did not compaſs his end in procuring peace, 
and obliging Charles of Yalors to renounce his preten- 
ſion to p on, and the to leave James of Ar- 
ragon in pofleſſion of the ifland of Sicily, he ſhould 
come and yield himfelf priſoner again, All this was 
concluded: on before the pope had advice of it, and 
| Charles was releafed'in mber. 
" AD, 1:48, There aro certain junctures of time, in which 
p princes, whatever method they take, can hardly take 
3 a worſe than they do, The giving Charles his liberty 
before the entire execution of the treaty, was a point 
which required the king of Arragor's d conſi- 
deration: but the king of Eugland made it his ou n 
affair, in order to obtain it; and it was dangerous ſor 
the king of Hrragon to diſpleaſe him by a refuſal, at 
a time that he was. going to have the king of France 
upon his hands; On the other fide, the oaths of a 
prince- under durance, are weak ties to bind him, 


when he is once. got out of his enemy's 3 le 
was neceſſury · however for him to be re * 
t 


- 


he ex- 
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Another P 
the king of Cafill' bei 


Yance 
ing of — hands the two princes Alphonſo and 


Don John, brother of the king of Caſtille,a nd Don 
Lopez 4 Haro, Don John's father-in-law, revolted. 
The king of Caſtille, who was a prince equally skilſul 
in 2 and war, ſoreſeeing the conſequences 
of this revolt, offered to ſatisfy them upon the ſubjects 
of diſcontent which they pretended, and peace was 
made; but ſhortly after, having got them to court, 
he took an opportunity of ſeizing upon em. They 
put themſelves upon their defence; Don Lopes 
4 Haro was diſpatch'd upon the ſpot, and Don John 
being dangerouſly wounded, ſaved himſelf in the 
— 8 apartment, which prevented his being killed; 

t he was immediately put in priſon, his feet 


laid in irons. 
This ſtroke of vigour removing the heads of the 
rming in the kingdom, diſcon- 


ſaction which was 
certed it; but after the principal lords who belong d 


con- 


fled to the kingdom of Arragon for refuge, and others 


to-it had recover'd their ſpirits, they rallied ; ſome 
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32 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. continued in Caftille, waiting for a favourable. 
1289. . maki IRS. N LED 
A y purſued the proj Lopez 4" Haro 
OE I which: whs to obtain lf the Log of oe yet the re- 
leaſement of the two captive princes, to oppoſe them 

to Don Sancho; not having any ſurer way to deſtroy 

him, than by making good the lawful right of the 

eldeſt of theſe two princes to the crown of Caſtille. 

The king of Arragon, who had nothing more ad- 

vantageous to his intereſt, than to fall out with Ca- 

. 14. 6,1% fille, io hinder it from joining with France againſt 
him, recciv'd this N with joy, and promiſed 

the malecontents to em. He ſent for the two 

princes to Jaca, acknowledged himſelf Alphonſo the 
eldeſt of the two, as king of Caſtille and Leon, 
who was ſaluted as ſuch by the lords of Caſtille, who 
had fled for refuge, and by all the people. The 
war began between the two kings, ZPBadajou re- 
volted againſt the king of Caſtille; and Alphonſo 
was proclaim'd king there, as he had been at 


EN. 
9 


aca. | 
: Theſe troubles in Caſtille cool'd the ardour of the 
=, king of France for the war of Arragon; a war which 
; was difficult, but which would have been carried on 
with greater advantage, if the king of Caftille,bis ally, 
had been quiet in his dominions. The negotiations 
were reſumed, and Charles of Sicily made a trace 
with James of Arragon, his competitor. He did 
it contrary to the opinion of the count of Artois, 
whe had juſt beaten that prince and Roger Doria 
near Cantazaro, which this count was beſieging, and 
4D. 1250. which the truce hinder'd him from taking, He was 
ſo chagrin'd at it, that he broke with Charles, 
and return'd to France with great part of the 
French fleet. | | 

As on all fides they aimed at nothing but peace, 
and the pope,who had hitherto oppos'd it, was appre- 
| henſive it would be made without him, he conſented 
Inventaire to treat at leaſt with the king of Arragon. There 
des Chart were two points upon which it was difficult to agree. 

71. 5. C. 4. The firſt was, that the king of Arraon mult reſolve 
to abandon FYames his brother, and the Sicilians 3 
and the other, that Charles of Valois ſhould renounce 
Naogivs. his pretenſions to Arragoun, The king of 2 

palfe 


Dye Reign f PILIT V. 3s 
| ſled the firſt article; and Charles of Sicily obtained the, A; D. 
ccond of Charles of Valois, by marrying his daughter 1290. 
; Margaret to him, and yielding to him by _ of re 
compence fot his pretenſions to Arragon, the Counties Nangiun, | 
of Aujcu and Maine, which King Charles I. his father 
had lett him, as well as the county of Provence. 
Tue pope having thus got Alphonſo king of Arras 
| gon off from the Siciliaus, hoped to bring theſs rebels 
to good account; but that prince dying ſome, time 4, D. 125 t; 
after, without children, Zames king of Sicily, his 
brother, was crown d king of Aragon at Saragoſſa; 
and thus the Sicilians were again ſupported by the 
forces of the kingdom of Arragon. : ily band" 
In the mean time the new king of Arragon regain d 
Sancho king of Caſtille, by abandoning to his ill for- 
tune prince Alphonſo de la Cerda, who did not long 
keep the title of king of Caſtille, which had been 
given him at Jaca. This prince did not appear 
much afterwards upon the theatre of the world, 
He retired into France, from whence he return'd 
| ſome years aſter into Spain, upon the news of the 
| king of Caſtille's death, but to no purpoſe : His po- 
| ſterity became a conſiderable family in Spain, and the 
dukes of Medina Cæli deſcended from it. . 
| As to the war in Italy, it laſted many years longer, 
except ſome intervalsof peace. The courle of thi 
| war, in which other more preſſing affairs did not al- 
} 
; 
| 
| 


lt * bd ——_— —— yy __— LS 


low King Philip to be much concern'd, belonging no 
longer to my hiſtory, I ſhall ſay nothing about it for 
the future, but by the bye, according as occaſion oſ- 
fers. The other wars and troubles with which the 
reign of Philip the Fair began to be diſturb'd, as it 
continu'd to be almoſt continually, for ſeveral years, 

will furniſh me with but too ample a ſubject. | 
The firſt of theſe wars was with Edward I. king 
| of England. It gave ground to the reflections which 
| were made at that time upon the conduct of St. 
Leuis, who having it in his power thirty years be 
fore to drive the Engliſh intirely out of France; 
7 left off purſuing em out of the too great deſire 
he had to procure peace to his ſubjects. So true 


it is, that the advantage = a preſent gorge: as —_— 
as it may a to be for the of people, 
| Vox. II. —_— D 2257 ought. 


* 
* 
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A. D. ought not always to be the rule of princes upon theſe 
1291, forts of occaſions. | 


VI Edward was a warlike prince, educated in battles, 
in which he had always fignaliz'd himſelf, during the 
unfortunate reign of his father Henry III. he was 
lively, enterprizing, and ſucceſsful in his undertakings. - 
He had brought all the rebels under by his courage 
and conduct. He had juſt diſpos'd of the crown of Scot- 
lan in favour of ohn Baliol, and had made uſe of that 
opportunity to get the Scots lords themſelves to declare 
that Scotland was a fief depending upon the crown of 
land. So many noble actions, and his fine qualities 
had drawn upon him the eſteem and affection of his 
ſubjects; and the title of vaſſal of France began to ap- 
in his fight unworthy of him. He had however 
itherto 2 all his ſervices to the king, as 
ſuch ; but he waited for an opportunity to ſhake off 
this yoke, and did not fail to make uſe of it as ſoon 
* it preſented. Thus at leaſt our hiſtorians ſpeak of 
it ; for thoſe of England throw the fault _ the 
e 


Woalfng- king of France. I ſhall give an account of the fact, 
pod ay it is related by theſe, for ours do not tell us the 
Neuſtris in iculars. 


Edvarde 1. Two ſailors, the one a Norman, the other an Eng- 
| ' lifpman, having quarrel'd at Bayonne, were cach of 
Weftmonaft them ſeconded by thoſe of their own nation, and 
Flor. Hiſt, the Normans were ſcurvily uſed. Theſe, upon their 
4D. 192, return, laid their complaints before the king, who 
ave them leave to make repriſals. They did fo, as 

ſon as they met with an opportunity, 'Theſe re- 

ifals of the French were Bow d by thoſe of the 

Engliſb, and the quarrel of two trifling inſignificant 

ſellows became by inſenfible degrees a concern of ſtate. 

The king ſent an embaſſador into Eugland, who 

join'd threats to his complaints. Edvard ſent one like- 
wiſe to the court of France, who ſpoke with a 
great deal of boldneſs ; he made however ſome 
ſals which might have been receiv'd; and they 

oor obably been fo, if the point of honour had 
not been concerned in the caſe. But the king of 


Fnoeland bein provok'd at the menaces which were 
pr. him of citing him before the court of peers in 
France, and the king of France being diſſatisfied at 
the air of independency which the king of England 

affected, 
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affected, they had both a mind to ſhew that they A. D. 
were not afraid of each other. | | 1292. 

After ſome negotiations, in which nothing could... 
be concluded, the king of England was cited before 22 
the court of peers, the citation was publiſhed by the 7 4 4 
lord of Arrablay, Seneſchal of Perigord and Querci : ward in the 
It was by his order fixed upon the gates of the town form of = 
of Libourne, which belonged to England ; and upon in the no 
this prince's not appearing, all the demeſnes he had ſter of the 
in France were declared confiſcated. - laments 


among others, got John the ſecond duke of Bretagne ib He 
and Guy count of Flanders on his fide. And the the fame te- 
king found John Balio! king of Scotland well e 4 B. 
nough diſpoſed to join with him, in hopes of de- . 5. — 
livering himſelf by means of this war from the vaſ. 4. P. 1258. 
ſalage in which he had engaged himſelf to the king 

of England, in order to come at the crown of Scet- 

land. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſpoſitions for an ap- 
proaching war, negotiations went on as if the two pope's bull 
kings had fincerely defired peace. Pope Boniface in the 24 
VIII. 

Paleſtrino into England tor this purpoſe; and queen 
Mary the king's mother, and the queen his wife, en- 

aged prince Edmond, the king of England's.bro- 
— to come over into France, to concert with them 
means for bringi my to a pacification., 

According to the hiſtory of England, a concordate Walfing- © 
was made, by which it was ſettled among other things, . 
that the king of England, to ſhew his deference to the 
king of France, ſhould put fix of his fortreſſes into his 
hands, and that the king of France ſhould name 
ſome officers to take Redion in his name of the 
other towns and fortreſſes, except Bayonne, Bourdeaux 
and Reole ; that for this ſatisfaction the king ſhould 
revoke the citation he had publiſh'd for the king of 
England to appear before the court of peers ; — as 
all that was granted to the king by this treaty, was 
nothing but pure ceremony, and that he might ſay he 
had ſatisſaction made him, it was agreed, — at the 
requeſt of the two queens of France, the king ſhould 

immediately return to the king of Zngland all the 
* D 2 places 


ſent cardinal Albano into France, and cardinal vel. of 
of Bienne. 


| 36 F. 
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laces which ſhould be delivered to him, and that he 
uld withdraw his officers from the others. Afﬀter- 


wy wards the king of England was with a ſafe conduct 


from the king of France to come as ſoon as he could 
to Amiens to have an interview with his Majeſty, that 
a perſect underſtanding might be ſettled between em. 

The king of England ratified the treaty ; and ſent 
prince Edmond letters patent, to ſhew all the officers 
and governours of towns in Guyenne, ordering them 
to obey in every thing the orders of the king of France 
his lord. The king en his fide countermanded the 
conſtable of Ne//e, who was already upon the march 
to enter Gr/yenne at the head of an army. But prince 
Eamond was very much ſurpriſed, when he ſaw 
that they refuſed him the ſafe conduct which had been 
agreed on for the king of England, that they talked 
no more of revoking the citation of that prince before 
the court of peers, that they carried ſeveral Engliſh 
officers to Paris, who were taken in the towns which 
had ſurrender'd of themſelves, that the conſtable up- 
on the reception of new orders advanced towards 
Guyenne ; and laſtly, that when he complained of the 
concordate's not being executed, the king gave him no 
other anſwer, but that it was concluded without being 
imparted to him. 

The king of England being informed of this be- 
haviour by prince Eamond, ſent a dominican friar 
and another of the order of St. Francis, to the king, 
who had orders to declarc to him in his name, that 
ſince he ated in this manner by him, he 

lainly ſhewed that he would not 2 the ſuture 

k upon him as his vaſſal, and that he in like 
manner would no longer acknowledge him for his ſo- 
vercign, but held himſelf as acquitted for ever of all 
homage. ; 

It is difficult not to give credit to a relation ſo par- 
ticular in circumſtances, tho' it comes from an inte- 
reſted party. If we had the manifeſto's of Philip the 
Fair, we mighe perhaps find ſomething in them 
wherewith to defend him; and it is very likely that 
there were ſome new forteitures on the part of the 


Engliſh, which obliged the king not to ſtand by the 
concordate. 


A 
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A contemporary French hiſtorian thinks that this A. D. 
quitting of all Guyenne, from whence Edward had 1295. 


withdrawn his troops, and into which he let the 
king's officers enter, was a political ſtratagem in that 

rince, who hoped to retake this country with the aſ- 

ſtance of his allies, and pretended that after he had 
reconquer'd it by force of arms, he ſhould hold it no 
longer of the king of France in the quality of vaſſal, 
but by right of war, and as a compleat ſovereign : 
This was a great deal for the king = England to run 
the hazard of; but let this refined piece of, politicks 
be as it will, the conſtable of Nee made himſelf ma- 
ſter of all Guyenne, and Edward prepared with all 
ſpeed to recover it. 

A numerous fleet with a whole army on board 
made a deſcent upon the iſle of Re, where all was 


Nangiuvs, | 


ut to fire and ſword. From thence the Engliſh 2 AI 
ail'd towards the Garonne, and ſeiz d upon Blaye and Nasgius. 


Bourg where they had correſpondence. They pre- 
ſented themſelves before Bourdeaux, which they 
durſt not attack, becauſe the conſtable was there 


in perſon to defend it. hoy paſſed beyond, and 


went up as far as Rious, which was likewiſe ſurren- 
der'd to them; and here it was that they landed 
their cavalry. 

The conſtable, who had diſperſed his army in all 
the fortified places to keep the inhabitants under, 
who were moſtly Engliſh by inclination, was an idle 
ſpeQator of thele loſſes, which were neither the laſt 
nor the moſt important. The Znglifp joined again 
upon the ſea, and appeared within ſight of Bayonne. 
YZ po their general attack'd the place, and took it 


at the firſt aſſault, upon the firſt day of Zanuary, thro? , 5. 12967 


the 2 of ſome inhabitants; the caſtle was ta- 
ken after a ſiege of eight days, and the garciſon made 
iſoners of war. 

The Engliſtarmy was increas'd with the militia of the 
country, who were no longer kept in awe by the fear of 
the French. All that the conſtable could do curing this 
was to keep Bourdeauy in obedience, and preſerve 

other important poſts, while he waited for the 
army, which was marching under the command of the 
count of Valois, the king's brother. It came up at 
laſt, and that prince began with the attack of Roms. 
— The 


The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. The conſtable join'd him with part of the troops 
1296. which he had in Bordeaux, and as he was going a- 


long, took Podenſai, from whence he ſent the count 
of Valois fixty _— whom he had made priſoners. 
This prince had them all hanged within fight of 
Rions, as a puniſhment for the treacheries which 
that nation had committed againſt the French, ſince 
the beginning of the campaign, Rions was carried 

aſſault, the caſtle — af and the garriſon 
in which there was a great many nobility to defend 
it, were made priſoners of war, 

During this fiege, the Engliſb took St. Severe. 
The count of Valois, after the taking of Rions, went 
and beſieged it. He ſpent three months in retaking 
it, and loſt a great many ſoldiers, who died by fick- 
neſs and ſcarcity. After this he return'd to court, 
and during his abſence, this place which had coſt 
him ſo much, was recover'd by the Engliſh. 

While the war was thus carried on in Gityenne 
and Gaſtogne, Matthew of Mont morenci, and ohn 

of Harcourt, with a 2 conſiderable fleet, made 
a deſcent upon Hngland, near Dover, took that 
town, burnt a great parc of it, but durſt not under- 
take the ſiege of the caſtle. Here this expedition 
ended, On the other hand, part of the Engliſh fleet 
came to Cherbourg, plunder'd the town and abbey, 
but did not ſtay. 

Another diverſion gave the king of England 
ſome aneaſineſs. The people of Wales rebelled. 
They defeated an army, which Fatard had ſent 
againſt 'em, under the command of Famond earl 

Lancaſter his brother. He was obliged to march him- 
ſelf at the head of another army. He reduced them, 
and kept them ſo under by ſeveral forts which he built 
in that country, that they Jord not ſtir afterwards. This 
diverſion was very ſerviceable to France; for the troops 
which compoſed the earl of Lancaſter's army, which 
the Welſp defeated, were defign'd for Guyenne, but by 
this means were hindered from coming over. | 

The alliance of Zohn Baltol, king of Scotland, 
with France, was more to be feared by the king 
of England ; but this prince did not make war on 
that fide, till the following year ; and in the mean 
» while Pope Boniface the eighth endeavoured all man- 


ner 
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ner of ways to bring the kings of France and Eng- A. D. 

land to a peace; but they were too much exaſpe- 129). 

rated, and he- could not ſucceed. yd 
The earl of Lancaſter came over into Guyenne | 

with a new army, took ſome ſmall places there, and 

advanced as far as the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, 

where being attack'd by the French, he repulſed them, 

till they came under the walls of that city ; but return- 8 

ing to Bayonne, he died there of ſickneſs. After his 

death his lieutenants beſieged Dax, but could not 


” * 1 


take it. | . 
During theſe tranſactions, Robert count of Artois 
came into Guyenne, with a pretty large number of 
forces, retook what the Engliſh had taken, defeated 
a body of fix thouſand men, but could not take 
Bourg, which he had ordered to be beſieged by 
the lord of Sully, Advantages were leſs equally 
balanced on the fide of Flanders, where the king 
carried on the war in perſon with good fucceſs. 
Guy count of Flanders was in an alliance with 
the king of England, upon the condition of marry- 
ing his daughter to Eduard prince of Wales, pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of En2land. This treaty 
had been kept very ſecret, but the king was informed 
of it, He drew the count of Flanders under ſome 
retence to Corbeil, and there made him a priſoner 
or violating the duties he owed him as a vaſſal, 
one of which was, not to enter into any treaty of 
marriage for his children, without the conſent of the 
ſovereign. 
He was under a neceſſity of capitulating with the 
king, that he might obtain his liberty; and one of the 
conditions was, that he ſhould ſend his daughter to 
the court of France to be educated there. He ac- nter of 
cepted this condition and the reſt, and as ſoon as his Box Flan- 
daughter was come, they allowed him to return to 4 x. Di- 
his dominions : but he was no ſooner got thither, but 
after having treated again with the king of England, 
he had the confidence to ſend and declare war againſt 
the king, 
The king was not long without making him feel the 
effects of his indignation. He entered Flanders at 
the head of an army, made deſolation on all ſides, Nangius] 
an d took Life. The conſtable of Neſſe defeated a 
a D 4 con- 
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A. D, conſiderable body of Flemings upon the Lys; and No- 
14297. bert of —_ who was — Gaſcogne to com- 


,” 


T. 


colleftion 


A. D. 1298 


Flanaers himſelf near Furnes : but Philip, the on 
ſon of the count of Artois, was dangerouſly wound 
and died ſome time after of his wounds. | | 
The immed ate conſcquence of this victory, was th 
taking of all the fortreſſes of the caſtle- ward of Caſe! 
and Douay. From thence the king marched itrait to 
Bruges, where the king of England and the count of 
Flanders were, He took Courtray as he went a- 
long, and the inhabitants of Bryges ſeeing themſelves 
abandon'd by the king of England, who durſt not 
ſtay till the French came up, open'd their gates. 
The by attack d Damme, and was in hopes of 
burning the Englip fleet: but upon the news of the 
approach of the French army, they left the 


mand under the king in Flanders, beat the count of 
| 
, 


rt, 
| and made for the open ſea. Damme was 4 


and afrerwards re-taken by the enemy. The king 
march'd to Ghent, where their army was; when an 
envoy came to him upon the road from the king of 
England, who defired him, in the name of that prince, 
to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms. 

As the ſeaſon was very far advanced, and the king 
was itrongly ſolicited by the pope and the king of 
Sicily to come to an accommodation with the king 
of England; and laſtly, as he ſaw his enemy a ſup- 
pliant, which gratified his proud and haughty tem- 

r ; he anſwered the envoy, that notwithſtanding 

is victories and conqueſts, he would never be —_—_ 
making peace, provided that he found fincerity in 
the proccedinps of his enemies,” and that ſubmiſ- 
ſion which they owed tv him as their ſovereign, He 


Nongins conſented to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and afterwards to 
Du [ ** 4 


Tyesties. 
Meyeres. but was afterwards prolonged for two years, By this 


FFuce, in which the count of Flanders was compre- 
hended. It was made at firſt only for ſome months, 


treaty the king remain'd maſter of Life, Cambray, 
Doway, Bug's, and ſome. other places which had 
ſurrender'd to him, As to Guyenne, each continued 


in poſſeſſion of what he actually had, and all the 


difterences were referred to the arbitration of the 


pope . 
The 
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The king of land had wherewith to com- A. O. 
fort himſelf for che fl ſucceſs of the Affairs of 1298. 
Flanders, by the extraordinary good fortune with Wy, 
which he had terminated thoſe of Scotlaud: for 
after he had taken Berwick, and gain'd ſeveral o- 
ther advantages over the Scots, he forced them to 
ſubmit; and John Baliol, their king, having been 
betray'd and deliver'd up to the Engliſh, was car- N 
Tuts raking of the Ling of Scotland, raiſed a grea 
is taking of the king of Scotland, railed a t , 
difficulty with regard — the peace. The 1 4 — 
manded his releaſement, by virtue of one of the ar- Treaties, 
ticles of the treaty of truce, in which it was ſaid MSS. af 
the priſoners ſhould be exchanged on both fides. Niue. 
The king of England on the contrary pretended, ol. 80. 
that a King was not look d upon to be compre- 
hended in a general clauſe, and this title requir'd a 
ſpecial menticn, which he would have taken care 
ould not have paſſed in the treaty, if it had 
been propoſed to him. They diſputed a long time 
upon this point; and at laſt the two kings reſolved 
to refer this to the judgment of the pope, as well 
as every thing elſe that might relate to the trea- 
ty of peace, upon which they were labouring at 
ome. 
The pope, after having had ſeveral conferences 
with the embaſſadors of France and England, drew £2: = 
up the treaty, publiſhed it at Rome, and ſent it to nald. ad an. 
the two kings by Raoul biſhop of Vicenſe. The prin- 29% Leib- 
cipal articles were, that Guyenne ſhould be reſtored prodrom. 
to the king of England, who ſhould hold it upon feal- cod. diplo- 
ty and homage to the crown of France, as before; * 7 2. 
that the places which the two kings had taken from 
one another, ſhould be ſequeſtered into the pope's 
hand till the execution of the treaty 3 that the pope 
ſhould determine all the other points upon which any 
difficulty ſhould ariſe : that to render the peace firm 
and laiting, the two royal houſes ſhould enter into 
alliances with each other by a double marriage : 
that Margaret the king of France's filter ſhould 
marry the king of England, who was a widower, 
and that Eduard the king of England's ſon, then 
thirteen years of age, ſhould marry [Tſabella of 
France, Philip's daughter, who was then but 1 
any, 


„ 


* * 
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A. DO laſtly, it was ſaid, that as to what related to the 
1298. king of Scotland, he ſhould be taken out of the 

NV I Tower of London, and put into the hands of the 

biſhop of Vicenſe, the pope's legate. This umpi- 
rial decree of the was brought to Montreut! 
in Picardy, and ſubſcribed by the plenipotentiaries 
of the two kings upon the Vedueſday before the feaſt 

4. D 1299, of St. John, in the year 1299. 

Tho this treaty was a treaty of peace; yet as 
there were ſeveral articles in it to diſcuſs, before 
the entire execution, they made only a truce, to 

. prevent both ſides from proceeding by violent and 
4 p. 1360, unlawful means. The truce was again prolonged 

till the next year. The affair kept continually dril- 
ling on, without coming to a final peace ; and du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, the pope having fallen out 
with the king of France, this prince would not al- 
low him to meddle any more in this matter. He 
wen e againſt his judging upon the differences 

; which argle ſince the compromiſe, and paſſed his 

4D. 130% qeclaration againſt it in form, in the year 1302. 

At laſt the thing was intire ly finiſhed the next year 

4. D, 1303, at Paris, upon the twentieth of May; and as the 

king of England, who ſtill kept John Baliol king 

of Scotland priſoner, was abſolutely reſolved not to 
let him be comprehended in the treaty, the king 
on his fide refuſed the count of Flanders the ſame 
advantage. This count was abandoned by the king 
of England, who did not think proper to facrifice in 
favour of his ally ſo great an advantage as that of be- 
ing put again into poſſeſſion of his duchy of Guy- 
enne. And therefore he left off protecting him, at 
leaſt openly ; for he always aſſiſted him under hand. 
I ſhall reſume the courſe of the war which the 
king continued againſt the count of Flanders, after 
having, given an account of another, which was leſs 
bloody, but much more ſcandalpus. 
I mean the great difference which aroſe between 
* Boniface VIII. and the king, and which 

I. ed all the reſt of that pontificate. Things were 

carried to the utmoſt exceſs, The quarrel was 

ended in the main, by the death of Boniface : but 
ſeveral years could not wear out the reſentment 

which France had entertain'd againſt him, ö 
| 1 
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If ever there was a point of hiſtory, in which it A. D. 
was difficult to diſtinguiſh truth from what the hiſto- 1303. 
rians of the two intereſted parties wrote out of pa- 
fion, it is this. For fear therefore of being miſta- 
ken myſelf, I ſhall do nothing but give a plain 
relation of certain facts, without making any re- 
flections upon them, or concerning myſelf too much 
with conjecture. 

Pope Boniface VIII. was a man of a great ge- 
nius and profound knowledge in the canon law;zy 
but the ultra-montain authors themſelves, who give Lucenss. . 
him theſe commendatiens, aſcribe to him at the ſame Jordanw, 
time a \ $7 deal of pride, arrogance, and preſump- 
tion, and ſpeak of him as a man who eſteem d 
none but himſelf, and had no regard to what 
his predeceſſors had done. 5 of his decre- 
tals which relate to princes, and in particular to 
the king of France, ſhew how high he would have 
carried the pontifical authority : but they had no 
effect, his ſucceſſors themſelves diſowned them; 
and they only ſerved to ſhew his immoderate am- 
bition, which was his reigning paſſion. Such was 
the character of this pope, w ob this ſpoiled the 
great qualities he otherways had for government, 
and the management of affairs. 
He was very wrong in attempting to make good 
his 3 upon a prince of ſuch a character 2.5 
Philip the Fair. Never was king more nice than 
he upon this point: as he was naturally proud and 
imperious, ſo Tar as not to obſerve ſometimes com- 
mon decency towards other ſovereigns, when he 
deſpiſed them, or was not afraid of them, he would 
be ſure not to let himſelf be the firſt that ſhould 
ſuffer from that quarter, The example of ſo many 
1 in ſeveral parts of Europe, whoſe crowns 

ad been ſhaken, ar leaſt, by ſome ultra-montain 
maxims, was a icflon to him, and he was reſolved 
to go to the laſt extremity, rather than let them be 
prattifed upon him. But the grand ſtruggle did 
not happen at firſt ; the ſharpneſs and impetuoſity 
of theſe two minds, which were a little too vio- 
lent, augmented by little and little, and as it were 
by redoubled blows, which they gave cach other. [ 


It 
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A. D. It appears to me, that the firſt ſtroke came from 

1303. the 51 hy hand, by a bull which he publiſhed, in - 
V bich he forbad all churchmen to furniſh princes 

1 with money either by way of loan, gratuity, ſub- 

ſidy, or any other name that might be given it, 

without the permiſſion of the holy ſee. Tho' this 

bull made no particular mention of the king of 

France, this prince ſaw very well that it touched 

him more than the reſt, becauſe he was actually in 

want, his war with England having obliged him to 

raiſe ſubſidies upon the clergy ; for en reaſon he 
Dl out an * ordinance, in which, without makin 
* 3 alſo any or png mention of Roe, he forba 

all his ſubjefts to carry out of the kingdom any 

ſilver, coin'd or uncoin'd, jewels, or other valuable 


12 


| e pope underſtood what the king meant by 
this. te ſaw very well that this ordinance was 
Bulls 1%. ly to ſhew his anger at the bull, and that 
191 Fe” the prohibition regarded Rome more than Fg land 
Leb li, dated PC P ; ag 
upon the and the empire, He wrote a letter to him in the 
— ap form of a bull, in which, by way of interpretation 
of his former bull, as it were to ſoften it, he ad- 
ded 7 other things, which could not but very 
much diſpleaſe this prince: for after ſaying that he 
did not pretend to diſcharge the duties and ſervi- 
which ſome prelates owed him, as being his 
3 £9c. he charged his ordinance of not car- 
rying money out of the * not only with im- 
prudence, but likewiſe with folly, in retending to 
extend itſelf to ecclefiaſticks, over whom neither 
the king nor any ſecular prince had any autho- 
rity. He accuſed him of — oppreſſed his ſub- 
jects with taxes. He maintained, that the differen- 
ces he had with the king of England and the king 
of the Romans, ought to be decided at the tribu- 
nal of the holy ſee; and added, that if he did 
not follow the advice which he gave him, be ſhould 
be obliged to make uſe of ſtronger remedies, that 
is to ſay, interdicts and excommunications, 

The king ſceing himſelf treated and menaced in 
this manner, publiſh'd a manifeſto to juſtify the or- 
dinance he had put out, and to refute the pope's bull. 
This paper was written with a great deal of 1 
an 
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and the ſaw ve U, that the king kept firm A. D. 

to his GR reſolution] "He wrote a — civil letter 1303. 

to him than the former; but at the ſame time he 

order d the biſhops of Alhano and Paleſtrino his le-In the col- 
gates in France, in caſe the king or his officers per- * > > 
ſiſted fin hindring the, ſending of money to Rome, the . 77 
not only to declare to them, that they were fallen ge the -= 

under excommunication, as violating the ecclefiaſti- geen 

cal liberty, and raiſing obſtacles againſt the aſſiſtance face and 


of the* holy land, but likewiſe to excommunicate — 3 
them. 457 | 041% £11} oniit & @s 
It is very probable that the legates, who were ener of the 


mdre moderate than the pope, and who had a nearer — 


view of the danger in the ſtep he had a mind to 

take, thought it would be beſt to ſuſpend the execu- Among the 
tion of this order; and it was in all' likelihood by Ihe aige- 
their advice, that Zames Barbette, archbiſhop of rence be- 
Rheims, wrote a letter to the pope in his own name, gon 
and that of all his ſuffragans, to repreſent to him, philip the 
that his bull had not only provoked the king, but all Hei-. 
the princes and lords of the realm; that they had 
reſolved, in concert with the king, to call an aſſem- 
bly of French biſhops, who being almoſt all- homa- 

ers and feudataries to the king, would join with him 
in defending the rights and liberties of the kingdom; 
that if this aſſembly met, they would enter upon 
meaſures to maintain thoſe liberties, as well as the 

honour of the king and his crown; and that to pre- 

vent the troubles which threatned the ſtate, they 

begged of his holineſs to uſe milder methods with 

the king. 

This letter confounded the pope, and hindred him 


from diſapproving of his legates conduct; and indeed 


their manner of behaviour in another important at- 
fair, gave ſome ground to believe, that he was a lit- 
tle diſconcerted, and reſolved to make great abate- 
ments in his pretenſions. ( 
He had ſent a bull to them, in which he order'd * 

the kings of France and England to prolong the truce 
which they had made, and this under pain of excom- bid. 
munication, The legates had again prudently de- 
ferred the publication of this bull ; and having given 
the pope notice of it, they received orders to com- 
municate it to the king, and to deſire him to be fo 


good 
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put as to allow them to publiſh it. The king an- 
wered them, that as far as this bull related to the 
truce, ay par nothing which was contrary to 
his intereſt, or which might contribute to diſturb the 
. of the kingdom, he conſented they 
ſhould make it publick ; but upon one condition, 
which was, that they ſhould receive the proteſtation 
which he ſhould make to them againſt any thing that 
might concern his authority ; and that this proteſta- 
tion ſhould be inſerted in the circular letters which 

they ſhould ſend upon this occaſion. 

His Majeſty's proteſtation was as follows: 

That the government of his kingdom, as to tem- 
poral affairs, belonged to him alone, exclufive of 
any one elſe ; that he neither acknowledged, nor had 
in this reſpect · an * that he declared himſelf, 
in this point, to be ſubject to no one whatever; that 
whatever happened, he would not hold himſelf, or 
his kingdom, to be bound by thoſe cenſures of the 

pe, which were mentioned in the bull; and that he 
would never de part from this reſolution: but as to 
ſpiritual matters, he owned the authority of the pope, 
according to the example which his predeceſſors had 
given him ; and that he would pay all the deference 
and ſubmiſſion to the head of the church, and the ad- 
vice he ſhould give him, that a ſon ought to have for 
his father, | 

The legates told him, that they were under no 
difficulty to ſatisfy him upon this head, and preſented 
him at the ſame time with ſome letters, which they 
had received from the pope for him; in which he de- 
clared, that the excommunication which he men- 
tioned, did not e his perſon. 117170 | 

The king was ſatisfied with the pope's letter; bu 
he ſtill required of the legates to make mention in 
their paper of the aſſurance which the pope gave him 
upon this particular point. They promiſed it, and 
the thing was done according to his wiſh, | 

The pope did more ; for in the following July, he 
ſent a new letter into France, by way of interpreta- 
tion of that which had made ſo much noiſe: he de- 
ſcended to ſome particulars, and declared in general, 
that by that bull, which began with theſe words, 
Clericis Laicos, he had not pretended to ordain any 


thing 
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thing which was contrary to the liberties, franchiſes 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom of France, or prejudicial 
to the king, the counts, or the barons. 

This declaration of the pope's and the canonization 


of St. Lewis, which he perform'd at the ſame time 


47- 
A. D. 
1302. 


with extraordinary ſolemnities, reſtored a good un- 


derſtanding between the civil and ecclefiaſtical power, 


and the king conſented more willingly than he had 


hitherto done, that the pope ſhould be the media- 
tor of the peace between him on one part, and the 
king of England and the king of the Romans on 
the other; but he would have it ſaid and written 


in the compromiſe, that in this treaty the pope compromit- 
ſhould Now other authority than that of a pri- ſum cond: 


vate prince voluntarily choſen to be arbitrator by the 
two parties. W 
The pope took another ſtep, which ſeemed to 

leave no room to doubt of his perfe& reconciliation 


Raynald. ad 
an. 1298. 


with the king. He deſired the king to let him 


have the count of Artois, that he might put him 
at the head of the troops of the church, in the 
war which was broke out again between Charles 
king of Sicily, and Frederick of Arragon. I know 
not why the count of Artois did not accept of this 
employ : but either upon his refuſal, or for other 
reaſons, Charles of Valoi; went into Ttaly ſome time 
after, with the conſent of the king his brother, and 
was received by the pope with very great reſpect. It 
is even ſaid, that the pope was, — willing to 
have him clected king of the Romans. We have 
at this day a letter from the pope to the king, in 
the form of a bull, which might make one be- 
lieve that the 7ralian author, who is the only one 
that relates this fat, has not advanced it entirely 
without foundation, 
After all, the pope and the king were both too jea- 


Joan, Vil- 
lani, I. 8. 
In the MSS$ 
of Brienne, 


. 2. 


lous of their authority; and they had too many oppor- 


tunities of falling out upon ſo nice a point, to hold 
friends a long time together: and beſides, the ani- 
moſities of princes, when they have been perſonal, 
are ſeldom quite extinguiſhed, and a ſmall matter 
makes em kindle again, The hiſtorians do not 
agree upon the cauſe of the new quarrel which hap- 
pen'd ; the moſt judicious, and thoſe who lived the 


neareſt 


48 
4. D. 
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neareſt that time, mention the following rea- 


yr The pope would not acknowledge Albert of Au- 
r king 


9 


Bulls ſal- 


ſtria ſo 


of the Romans, tho' he was choſen by 
the electors: and this 2 thought proper at this 
juncture to ſtrengthen himſelf with the alliance of 
France, by marrying Rodolph, his ſon, to Blanche 
of France, the king's daughter, The two kings had 

ſeveral interviews, and promiſed — to 
ſupport each other againſt all perſons whatever, who 
ſhould undertake any thing againſt the rights of the 
empire and the kingdom of France. This clauſe had 
a plain relation to the pope. _ 

Secondly, The pope had driven the lords Colonna's 
to the laſt extremity. They had fled for refuge into 
France, and the king had received them honourably. 
The was very much chagrin'd at it. 

Thirdly, Bernard Saiſſeti biſhop of Pamiez had 
fallen out very much with the king. The quarrel 
began before the firlt rupture between the pope and 
this prince; but it had not hindered their reconci- 
liation, They let the biſhop complain, without 
troubling themſelves much about him at court: 
and the pope on the other hand had not for a long 
time ſeem'd ſo intent upon the intereſts of this pre- 
late: but after they had reſolved on both ſides to 
come to a ſecond breach, the biſhop of Pamies 
ſeemed to have ſaid and done enough to be look d 
upon at court, as guilty of high-treaſon ; and on the 
contrary, he appeared at Rome to have ſuffered e- 
nough from the court of France, to be looked u 
as' Arges that was ill treated and unjuſtly perſe- 
cute . 

A bull ſoon came from Rome, dated upon the 4th 


vator mundi. of December, in the year 1300, and directed to the 


King, in which the pope retracted the revocation he 
had made of the bull Clericis Laicos. That bull had 


begun the firſt confuſion, and the revocation had ap- 
peaſed it, but the retracting this revocation was no- 
thing leſs than declaring a new war. 

As by this retractation the pope forbad the eccleſia- 
ſticks of France to give the tenths and ſubſidies to the 
Costisda King, this prince renewed the ordinance againſt ſend- 
Nangii, ing money out of the kingdom, to hinder its going to 

© . 
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the pope · This ordinance drew on other bulls j but be- A. D. 
fore this, the pope made a propoſal to the king, which 1303. 
was not a very ſeaſonable one, either with re 1d 
to the ſituation of theit affairs, or the diſpoſition, 


of their minds. It was to make a league with 
the king of Perſia, and a cruſading for” the 


aſſiſtance of the Holy Land : he ſent to him to pro- 
poſe the thing, by the biſhop of Pamies himſelf, to 
whom he gave the title of legate, which was look d 


upon as a piece of imprudence, or an inſult. 
The manner of this biſhop's behaviour, at the au- 

dience which he had with the king upon this ſubject, 

eaſily ſhewed the pope's intention in this embafly : 


for when the king anſwered him, that the war of 


Flanders in which he was engaged, and the 's 


carriage with regard to him, would hardly allow 


him to execute 10 great a deſign, tho' he had been 


always very much inclined to it, this prelate replied 
in a menacing tone, and told him, that his beha- 
viour towards the pope and the church deſerved thoſe 

þ Bad been but too long deferred, - 
and that he ſhould ſoon ſee his kingdom interdicted, 


thhments whic 


and his own perſon - laid under an anathema and 
excommunication. | (4-7 

The king being provok'd at this confidence, order'd 
him to leave his preſence, and reſolved to have 
him ſeizd. He had no ſooner expreſs'd his in- 
dignation, but a great number of articles of accuſation 
were put into his hands: He received them, and 
they began to get the cauſe ready for a tryal. 
Among the heads of the accuſation, there were ſome 


and it was declared in an aſſembly of lords, ec- 


cleſiaſticks, and lawyers, which was held at Senlis, 


that the king might ſeize upon the biſhop of Pa- 
miez. He was taken up, and put under the guard 
of the archbiſhop of Narbonne his metropolitan; | 


The pope being informed of ir, wrote ſeveral | 
letters to the king upon this affair, in one of which, 
dated in December 1310, he declares to him, he muſt 


ſend the biſhop of Pamies to him, and refer the 
Judgment of this affair to the holy ſee. | 


In the mean while it was plainly ſeen, that a form - ' 
was Savings and thunder * at the Vatitann 


Vor. againſt 


* heinous ones. They heard ſeveral witneſſes; 


Platina. 
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42 «gains France.)  Aecondingly; in the /beginaing of 
1303-. the' year. 1302, 4 letter — _ to the 


MY king, in which the pope. declared to him, that in 
Ae al. the quality of vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, God had ſer 
him over « Kings and kingdoms of the earth, with 
full power, according to the words of the prophet, to 
pluck up, to deſtroy; to diſperſe, and to build. 
. * For which reaſon, my dear fon, ſays he to him, 
doe not ſuffer yourſelt to be perſuaded of what 
« ſome E would make you believe, that you 
* have no . earth, and that you are not 
© fſubject, to the head of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy; 
„this ie a mad and a fooliſh thought; and he who 
«*.obſtinately perſiſts. in this error, ceaſes to be of 
„ the number of the ſaithſul, and is no longer in 

« the fold of his paſtor,” ' -- 125 
At the ſame time a bull appeared in France, 
directed to the biſhops, chapters, and univerſities, 
in which the pope, after having mentioned the out- 
rages, violences, and inſolences, which he ſaid were 
committed upon the ecclefiafticks and nobility, he 
order d the biſhops of France, and the doors of 
civil and canon law- to come to him at Rome, un- 
der pain of diſobedience, to conſult upon proper 
methods to propagate religion, preſerve the eccle- 
fiaſtical liberties, reform the kingdom, correct the 
king's abuſes, and eftabliſh a good government in 

the Rate. | | 

Theſe bulls were brought into France by James 
des Normans, are hdeacon of Narbonne, who being 
admitted to audience, let the king know that he 
came from his holineſs to denounce to him, that he, 
_— — well as a other — bag the . 
62. | ſovereignty is king rom the ; and that 
25 if he refuſed to make this — .20t he had 
otders to excommunicate him, and lay France un- 
der an interdict. He likewiſe demanded that the 
biſhop of Pamiez ſhould be ſent to the pope, and 
at the ſame time he preſented the letter or bull 

which I mention'd before. | 
The king having read it, gave it to Robert count 

of Artois, who being ptovok'd at what it contain'd u 


. on the article of 5 temporal power, threw it in 
4 &. Deniz, the fire before the nugcio's face, from. whom the king 
AMES 1! , 1 $00 
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took all the copies of this letter, and of that which A. D. 
was directed to the biſhops and all his other ſub- 130g. 
jects, and afterwards had him carried to the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom with the biſhop of Pamiex, 
who had given the king a great deal of trouble, 
forbidding them to return into his dominions with- 
out his permiſſion. | 
Immediately after the departure of the archdea- 
con and the biſhop of Pamiez, the king ſent an 
envoy to complain to the pope of his behaviour to- 
wards them. The pope refuſed him audience; but 
he ſent a legate to the king. The legate being come 
to Macon, was ſtop'd there by the mayor, till he had Ms. Chro- - 
iven the court advice of his arrival. The 'king viele in the 
— him word, that fince the pope would not ſee — 
his envoy, neither would he ſee 2 and that he 
muſt depart immediately out of his dominions, which 
he was obliged to do. 
In the mean while, the king reſolved to take 
| ſome precautions, to prevent the pope's bulls and 
cenſures from making an impreſſion upon the minds 
of the people, and cauſing any diſorders in the king- 
dom. He held an aſſembly at the Louvre, at whi 
were preſent a great number of lords, prelates, abbots, 
doctors, lawycrs and magiſtrates. He laid before em corner, 
the reaſons which had obli him to call them to- Nangii. 
ether. Afterwards he ask d the body of the eccle- 
Faſticks, Of whom they held their temporalties ? 
They anſwer'd, they held 'em of him as their ſove- 
reign. ] am rejoiced, ſaid he to them, at being 
« afſured from your own mouth, that you do not 
64 _ — kingdom of * ro is 3 — of er 
« holy ſee, as the etends.“ 2 
the nobility, and all the ref; as well oe 
as lawyers, anſwered him in the ſame manner, He 
again renewed the prohibition of ſending money out 
of the kingdom, and forbad all the cclebaticke: 
and all thoſe whom the pope ſent for into 7:aly by one 
of his bulls, to go out of France without his La 
As he ſaw that the aſſembly was perfectly of his own 
mind, and that they all in concert declared for the 
liberties of the Gallican church and of the kingdom, 
he conſented that William of Nogaret, lord of Cau- 
viſſon, ſhould preſent him with a petition upon the 
E a . preſent, 
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A. D. preſent affairs, and declare himſeiſ the pope's ac- 
1303. cuſer. This lord made a hot E 
the occaſion, in which agrecably to the character, 
Which the Colonna's had already given in a mani- 
feſto which they publiſhed, he pretended to prove 
that ee was not pope, but an intruder, engaged 
to convict him of ſeveral hereſies, of ſimony, and a 
* great number of horrid crimes ; upon which he re- 
queſted the king to uſe his intereſt with the cardi- 
nals for the calling of a general council for the elec- 
tion of a lawful pope and this ſpeech was regiſter'd. 
Peter Flotte, another knight, as learned in the law 
as Negaret, ſpoke likewiſe on the ſame ſubject, and 
pretty near in the ſame manner, 
In conſequence of what had 2 in this aſ⸗ 
ſembly, the barons of the kingdom ſent a letter to 
Rome written in their name to the whole body of the 
college of cardinals, in which they repreſented to 
them the diſorders and confuſion which the divi - 
ſion betwixt the two powers was likely to occaſion, 
defired them to take a courſe about it, and de- 
- clar'd. to them, that let what would happen, they 
would neyer depart in France from the reſolutions 
which had been taken in the aſſembly at the Louvre, 
The letter was figned by Zewwis, the king's eldeſt 
'  » fon, the princes of the blood, the dukes of Burgundy, 
Britanny, Lorrain, the count of Haynault, Luxem- 
bourg, St. Pol, la Marche, and all the greateſt lords 
who were then in France. 
Another letter was written to the pope by the 
members of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, who ſaid the 
ſame things with the preccding, but in more com- 
Plaiſant terms : and added, uit they ſaw the minds 
of the people were not at all diſpoſed to be frigh- 
ted at the cenſures of Rome upon the buſineſs in 
hand. Laſtly, the third ſtate wrote likewiſe a letter 
as ſtrong as that of the nobility. | 
This concert embaraſs'd the pope, as we may ſee 
by the anſwers which the cardinals ſent to the nobility 
and the third eſtate, in which they ſaid it never was 
the pope's intention, to declare in his bulls that the 
king was to acknowledge him for his ſuperior in 
2 affairs; and that it was to no purpoſe that 
d Peter Flotte had declaim'd againſt that maxim in 
the aſſembly at the Louvre. The 
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The pope's letter to the biſhops and doctors was 4. B. 
written with more authority; he accuſed them of 1303. I 
eowardice; and at the end, he threw in a word again, 
relating to the ſuperiority of the holy ſee over the tem- 
poralty of kingdoms, which ſufficiently ſnow'd that he 
was not reſolved to quit his ſentiments upon this head. 

As high as things are carried upon ſuch oeca ſions 
as this, reaſon ſometimes gets the better of animo- 
= by the proſpect of the extremities to which both 

es ſee themſelves upon the point of being redu- 
ced, It was for this reaſon, that the king conſented: 
that Robert duke of Burgundy ſhould write to 
two cardinals his friends, to deſire them to bring the 

pe to a milder diſpoſition, aſſuring them that it 

could prevail on himſelf to revoke ſome of his 
bulls, and write the king a civil letter, an accommo- 
dation might be brought about. This ſtep was cer- 
tainly look d upon at Rome, as a mark of fear and 
perplexity in the king, and the duke received no 
other anſwer, but that it was the king's buſineſs 
to write firſt, to make ſatisfaction to the pope, to 
diſown his miniſters, and ſubmit to the holy ſee. 

But the king was far from being in this diſpoſi- 
tion, as he ſoon ſhew'd by a maniteſto, which he 
— * in the beginping of November, with the 
ing of England's approbation, in which he decla- Among the , 
red, that with the conſent of that prince, he renoun- ou of 
ced the pope's mediation relating to the articles which 3 
were not concluded about the differences between the tween Boni- 
two crowns, He mentions ſeveral reaſons for this, ie 

rincipal of which was the pope's behaviour towards Far. 

im; and he ſem this renunc iation to the pope himſelt. 

During this time, Boniface held the council at 
Rome, which he had called the year before, and at 
which, notwithitanding the king's prohibition, ſeve- 
ral prelates, and ſome of the moſt conſiderable ab- 4 
bats in France were preſent. It was in this council, 75 
or elſe ſome days aſter, that it was reſolved to pub- 
liſh the famous bull, whish begins with theſe words, 

Unam ſunctam. In it, it is declared, that all men are 
ſubject to the Roman pontiff, and that they cannot 
be ſaved without belicving it: but in this the pape 
ſeems to have involved his thought on purpoſe, that 
he might not expreſly ſay. that princes depend upon 
E 3 popes 
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4. D. popes for their temporal and all that this 
1302. contains, ſeems ca of being reduced to 
pretty near the ſame with what ſome Ultramontain 

Hors have ſince taught; that the pope has not di- 

rect, but only indirect dominion over the 1 

of kings : but ſovereigns do not like either of theſe 
dominions, which at the bottom would equally ſub- 
jet em to another power; and Philip the Fair 
E very well that all theſe diſtinctions were 

tar from tending to the ſecurity of the royal autho- 
rity, conti to take his precautions againſt what 
was doing at Rome. The » a new aflem- 

— at Paris, in which, with the conſent of thoſe 

who were preſent at it, he renewed his prohibition, 
which forbad any of his ſubjects to quit the king- 
dam without his leave, or to ſend any money out of 

Ocdinance, it 3 and publiſhed an ordinance to ſeize upon the 

dated the temporalties of all the beneficed perſons who were 


1ſt of De- Wit j 
3» gone © Rome without his permiſſion. - 


Thus ended the year 1302, but yet pot without 
ſtill leaving ſome hopes of an accommodation. The 
biſhop of Auxerre was one of thoſe who went into 
JTtaly to the council of Rome but the confidence 
which the king ſeems to have plac'd in him, in treating 
by him with the pope, gives ſome ground to he lieve 
that he did not take the jourſfey 2 that prince's 
conſent, who had a mind to have in him an agent near 
the pope, capable of making overtures of peace. 

On the other hand, the count of Yalois upon his 

ure out of 7aly, from whence the king recall'd 
| him, took upon him, at the pope's defire, to endea- 
vour to bring this prince to terms: and no doubt it 
was the count and the biſhop of Auxerre, who pre- 
vail'd with him to receive a legate whom the pope 
ſent to the court of France. 
” He ws This legate was John Le Moine *cardinal of St. Mar- 
—_— cellinus, a Frenchman by nation, who had two things in 
eat Pa. his inſtruct ions: The ſirſt related to the French biſhops, 
yis, call'd abbats, and others who had been ſummon'd to Rome 
1 le but did not come. The legate had orders to com- 
mand them again to go thither, under pain of de- 
poſition and deprivation of their benefices. The ſe- 
cond related to the kingdom; and contained twelve 
articles,, ſome of which were very extraordinary, 
very 
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diſpleafing to the king, and ſtruck at the uſages A. D. 
liberties of the Gallicar church. i 

The king wrote an anſwer, and ſent it to the pope. 
It was much more moderate than could have been 
from the fiery and haughry temper. of that 

a 3 but it was very far from being agrecable to I 
the pope's conceits and pretenſions. 7 | "mM 

Boniface, after having threatened the king again, 9 
by his legate, broke our at laſt, and ordered the — 
cardinal to declare to the king, that he was Excom- tros. 
municated, to forbid all the prelates and ecclefia- 
Kicks of the kingdom to celebrate the holy myſte- 
ries before him, and to publiſh this prohibition thro” 
the whole kingdom of France. But this probabl 
was not executed : for the legate had been put under 
guard as ſoon as he came into France. He com- 
manded him moreover to enjoin father Nicholas qt 
the order of St. Dominick, the king's confeſſor, in his 
name to come to Rome in the ſpace of three months, to 
give an account of his behaviour, to be acquitted if he 
was found innocent, or puniſhed if he was guilty. _ 

The king, who knew the pope's character, expected 
all this: which was fo far from making him change his 
reſolution, that he put his laſt ordinance in execation, 
and commanded the provoſt of Paris and his officers in 
the provinces, to ſeize upon the temporalties of all the 
ecclefiaſticks who were gone out of the kingdom with- "its 
out his leave. 9 N 

He called a new aſſembly of lords, pre lates, abbats, 
ſuperiors of religious houſes, and many other perſons 
as well laicks as eccleſiaſticks. William Na 75 
harangued there · two days . againſt the pope 
and concluded with ſaying that he knew very we 
his diſcourſe would bring anathema's upon him: but 
that from this moment he a 1 to a general 
council and a future pope lawtully choſen. 3 

The aſſembly agreed to this appeal upon Dupleſſis's 
pleading. Few oppoſed it, and the dominicans of 
Montpellier having made ſome difficulty of it, were 

order d to leave the kingdom in three days. | 

The king ſer a clo letter into the provinces, to 
all the cities, c' irches, and corporations of his king+ 
dom, to have heir conſent to it likewiſe. The ef- 


fect of this let er was ſuch as the king deſired; and 
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D. in the ſpace of three months after the aſſembly, which 
1303. was held in June, he received above ſeven; hun- 
| of conſent from biſhops, abbats, 
# They ae and others, not only of France, but likewiſe of the 
ſue of Char Kingdom of Navarre : and it is remarkable, that in 
bers, all the inſtruments of the towns, it is expreſſed that 

they ſubmit themſelves and all that belong to them 
to the protection of our holy mother the church, the 
council, and others whom it might concern, in what 
telated to ſpirituals only. e e 
It is eaſy to imagine the confuſion. and ſcandal 
which theſe fatal effects of the divifion between 
Bulls wer the two n occaſioned every where. The po 
1 being informed of what had paſſed at Paris, pub- 
liſhed a bull in the fofm of a manifeſto, in which, 
among other complaints which he made of the 


is dominions to Stephen Colonna, an enemy to the 
holy ſee and the church. * another bull, he , ri- 
red all the eccleſiaſtical bodies of the rights of elec- 
tions, and the doctors of the power of teaching and 
conferring degrees. 5 - 
He was likewiſe inclined to make uſe of temporal 
arms, not himſelf, for he was not ſtrong enough to 

va. declare war with the king, but by the means of other 
Er 5. princes whom he thought he could engage in his 
5 63. & quarrel, He exhorted the count of Flanders to con- 
tinue in his revolt againſt the King. He 57 
Alert of Auſtria as king of the Romans, in hopes 

of getting him to make war upon France: but the union 

between the two kings was too firm, and Albert, who 

had obtained all that he aimed at, did not carry his 
pine to the pope ſo far as to break with Philip. 

This prince, to the pope's misfortune, took his 
meaſures bettet, ard acting no longer with him in any 

capacity but as a temporal prince who made war up- 

Ibid, on him, he formed a project to ſurprize and ſeize 
him. William Noearet and Sciarra Colonua took 

upon themſelves the execution of this enterprize. 

ey went into Tuſcany with a great deal of 

money, and ſpread a report that it was to treat 

with the pope. They gained ſeveral lords, liſted 

ſoldiers privately, and ordered them to come to Anag- 

ta the pope's native country, whither he had retired 

as 


on 
king, accuſed him of having given ſanctuary in 
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as to a place of ſafety,” ſurprized the town, at» A. D. 
tack'd the pope's palace, which was tak en after ſome 130g. 
reſiſtance. He was plunder d of a great treaſure 
which he had there; and finding himſelf out of a 
capacity of eſcaping, he put on his pontifical habit, 
before the enemy could come to his apartment; and | 
ſeating himſelf upon his throne, he waited patiently ' 
for his unhappy fate. 7s | 

, Sciarra Colonng coming into the room where he 118. chro- 
was, gave him abuſive language, and reproached him vicle of the Bi 
in a moſt outragioys manner, He carried his brutal> == « .. = 
ty ſo far, as to ſtrike him upon the cheek with his K 
hand, on which he had a gantlet, and had killed him | vj 
if Nogaret had not prevented him. Zonifgc? was | 
put in priſon, where he was left three days without 
any victuals. At the end of that time the inhabitants 
of Anagnia roſe again Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna, 
drove em out of the town, and releaſed the pope. 
They carried him to Rome with a guard, and be 
died there the 1th of October of a dyſentery, occaſioned 
partly by vexation, and partly by his uſage in priſon, 
aſter having ſat in the pontifical chair eight years, nine 
months, and eighteen days. a 

Soon after the death of Boniface, Nicholas bi- 
ſhop of Oſtia was choſen, and took the name 
Bennet XI. He was a man of a quite different 

enius to that of his predeceſſor, and who to abun- 
dance. of merit joined an admirable. ſweetneſs of 
temper, which made him amiable to every body, 
What he chiefly propoſed, and to which he appli- 
ed himſelf as ſoon as he was placed upon the chair 
of St. Peter, was to reſtore the ancient union between 
the holy ſee and the kingdom of France. But be- 
fore I give an account of the method he took to bring 
it about, I muſt rcſume the courſe of the other affairs, 
with which I was not willing to interrupt the narra- 
tion of thoſe which I have jult related, 

Guy count of Flanders being no longer ſupported 
by the king of England, who abandoned him tor the 
great advantage of gaining his duchy of "ey, 
was obliged after two campaigns, in which he loſt 
almoſt all his dominions, to ſurrender himſelf to the 
count of Valois. This prince, in an interview which 
he had with him at Ardc4z40:7rg, gave him to * 
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ſand that he had no remedy left but the king's cle- 


mency ; and he conſented to come to Paris with two 
of his ſons, Robert and William, and a certain num- 


ber of Flemifs lords, to throw himſelf at the mercy of 


his ſovereign, upon condition however that if peace 

could not be concluded in the ſpace of a year, they 

ſhould be ar liberty to return to Flanders. DL 
The count being come to Paris, and conducted to 


. ..-_ - the Louure, threw himſelf at the king's feet, with all 


Quoſe who accompanied him; he defired his m 

and pardon for all that was palt. The count of Valois 
ſpoke next, and laid before the king the conditions 
which he had treated with the count of Han- 


carry him back into Flanders in a year's time, if peace 
was not concluded. 2 * 

The king was ſome time without anſwering, look - 
ing very coldly upon them all: after which he told 
them, that he granted em their lives, but that as to 
the treaty, the count of Valois had made it without 
conſulting him. The Hlemiſb hiſtorian makes the 
count of Valois's chagrin to be the cauſe of his reſolu- 
tion that he took to go into Traly, whither the Pope, 
who was not yet quite fallen out with France, called 
him to command the troops of the chtrch, 

Then, but too late, the count of Flanders diſco- 
vered his miſtake, in not providing better for him- 
ſelf, He was ſent priſoner to Compregne, with part of 
the Flemiſh lords. Robert his ſon was put in the ca- 
{tle of Chinon, and William his other ſon in a caſtle in 
Auvergne. This news ſtrangely confounded the 
count's three other ſons who ſtaid in Flanders; and 
they retired to Namur, which belonged to their mo- 


r. 

Some time after, the king with the queen and all 
the court went into Flanders, not as an enemy or 4 
conqueror, but as a ſovereign, with a magnificent equi- 


page, to receive homage from all the towns. He was 


received every where with very great teſpect, and 
with the acclamations of the Sobel. He 245 res 


ſents to ſeveral lords, and to the magiſtrates of the 
towns; granted ſome new privileges, took off part of 
the taxes, and laſtly declared, that he confiſcated the 
county of Flanders, and united it ro the 1 "0 

cuda- 


6j; and among others, that he had promiſed to 
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ſeudatary having by his rebellion merited this conſiſ- . D. 
This union of the county of Flanders to the crown, ; 
was of the laſt importance to France, becauſe the = 
count of Flanders, of all the feudataries to the crown 9 
next to the king of England, was the moſt capable of 6 
giving his ſovereign uneaſineſs, by the fituation of his 1 
country, which was very difficult of acceſs, by his I | 
nearneſs to England, and the territories from whence | 
he could eafily get aſſiſtance in his rebellions: but it _ 
was no caſy matter to govern the Flemſh people. 6 
Never were people more attached to their maſters, 
when they thought themſelves loved or uſed well: nor 
were people ever more untractable and ſeditious, when 
they thought themſelves neglected or deſpiſed. Phi- 
lip. by his ; ns ag behaviour in his Flanders journey, 
had ſucceeded very well in gaining them; but Zames 
of Chitillon the queen's uncle, to whom he gave the 

vernment of Flanders, did not take the fame me- 
thod, or did not find out the ſame ſecret of pleaſing 
the people of the country, and gaining their affection 
Scarce was the king return'd, but a rebellion broke 
out at Bruges, headed by a weaver called Peter le 
Roy, a bold and turbulent fellow. He was ſeized, 
ads condemn'd to baniſhment with ſeveral 
of his accomplices. Chitillon, to prevent the like in- 
ſurrections, began a citadel at Hruges, built two at 
Courtray, one at Liſle, and all this at the people's ex- 

nce. He likewiſe fortified ſome other places; and 
thinking himſelf abſolute maſter of the country, he 
began to lay taxes upon taxes. 7 209: 

his conduct render'd him vaſtly odious to the He- 

mings, and their hatred was too publick to be hid from 
the ſons of the count of Flanders, who had retired to 
Namur. They had emiſſaries every where to animate 
'em; but they wanted troops. They ſent for Peter 
le Roy, and concerted meaſures with him to raiſe a 
ſedition in ſome pait or other; being perſuaded that 
if the revolt did but once begin, the Flemings would 
come in crowds to litt under their colours. 

This tradeſman was one of thoſe, whoſe low birth 
hides great qualities under it, and who only want op- 
portunities to make them appear. He was fixty 
years 
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A. D. s of age, low in ſtature, rough and clowniſh-in 
1303. his mien and behaviour, and had but one eye; but a 
man of wit, of great ſenſe, had a good capacity, 
us intrepid, had a ready tongue, and was ſor all 
theſe reaſons eſteem'd and reſpected among the peo» 
ple of his own rank. He anſwered the two Flemi 
inccs, that he was ready to ſacrifice himſelf for the 
Rbony of his country, if he had but the leaſt aſſu- 
ey 0 being aſſiſted; and they promiſed him he 
He gave private orders to thoſe who had been ba- 

niſhed from Bruges with him, and to a great man 

' Peaſants, to meet near that town upon the da which 
— fix'd : He was there himſelf, and ſurprized the 


. Upon the news of this firſt ſucceſs, the popu- - 


ace of Ghent rebelled, and tho mayor and other ma- 
iſtrates were obliged to make their eſcape. 
William de Fuliers, nephew to the two Flemiſp 
rinces, was ſent by them with ſome troops to Peter 
1 Roy, to back him upon his arrival at the town of 
Dam ; and that of Ardembourg declared for him. He 
attack'd the town of Marle, which he took after a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, and put all the French that were in 
it to the (word, 
In the mean while, Chitillon aſſembled ſome troops 
under Courtray, and treated with the burgeſſes of 
Ghent. He was ſo ſucceſsful in it by the management 
® This fac- of the Flower de Lys Faction, that he brought 


el by them to their obedience „ William de Fulters 


this name had no ſooner advice of it, but he retired to Namur, 
becauſe of and quitted the party. Notwithſtanding which, Pe- 
— ter le Roy was not much, diſcouraged. He march'd 
Trance. Out of Bruges at the head of fixteen hundred men, 
and preſented himſelf before Ghent, in hopes of re- 
animating the populace ; but no motion was made. 
He turned towards Ardembourg, which had likewiſe 
ſubmitted, ſtormed the place, trode the ſtandard of 
France under foot, and put that of William de Fuliers 

upon the towers in its place, | 
He returned in triumph towards Zruges ; but was 
very much ſurprized to find the gates ſnut. The ma- 
giſtrates, who were of the French Party, had regain'd 
the populace. $0 that thoſe even of the citizens wha 


came with Peter le Roy from ſtorming ma 
a 


by 
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Pardon. He made his eſcape, and got to Namur. 
It was the fear of the troops which the lord of Chi. 
tillon had got together at Courtray, that produced 
theſe good effects. He march'd towards Bruges, and 
made a herald go before him, who proclaimed pub- 
lickly, that all thoſe who knew themſelves to be guil- 
t of the laſt ſeditions, ſhould go out of the town be- 
fore any informations were made againſt them. There 


went from thence five thouſand men, ſome of whom 


retired to Dam, others to Ardembourg, and others to 
Oſtbourg, of which they made themſelves maſters, 
having ſurprized the French, who were moſt of em 
murder'd. They likewiſe took the proviſions which 
Chitillon had brought in great quantities towards Dam 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army. 

Theſe outrages of the exiles gave him a miſtruſt of 
thoſe that were left behind : for which reaſon he en- 
tered the town, not with three hundred horſe, as he 
had promiſed, but with ſeventeen hundred, and a 
great number of infantry. He gave but an ill recep- 
tion to the citizens who came to him, he laid — 
tions to their charge, and proceeded ſo far as to treat 
'em with ill language. ; 

This behaviour aſtoniſhed and irritated them : 
A report was ſpread, that among the baggage 
there were casks full of ropes, which were to hang a 
great number of the inhabitants, and it was not doubt- 
ed but that this lord was preparing for ſome bloody 
execution. They ſent that evening to Dam, Ardem- 
Bourg, and Oftbourg, to tell thoſe who were fled thi- 
ther for refuge, that the French were going to put all 
in the town to fire and ſword ; and that if they had 
any tenderneſs left for their fellow-countrymen, they 
_ 5 they would come to their aſſiſtance as ſoon as 

le. 

ENS le Roy did not want to be defired ; he 
march'd all night, and the next morning by break of 
day he was upon the edge of the ditch at the head of 
ſeven thouſand men. He made an aſſault upon the 

tes and walls, the breaches of which had not yet 

en perfectly repair'd fince they had opened them. 
The —— puſh'd the French in ſeveral places, and 
the citizens having taken up arms, fell upon them a7 
| a 


vx. MY 
had like to have killed him, in order to purchaſe their A. D. 
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A. D. all Gdes with fury, There were killed in this furs | 
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fifteen hundred rs, and about two thous 


, prize 
UN fund foot ſoldiers. An hundred were made priſoners, 


and ſome few eſcaped during the confuſion in the at- 


tack. The lord of Chitillon met with a gentleman 


his friend, who conceal'd him: about ten o'clock at 


night he got away, diſguiſed like a prieſt, with Pe- 
| — Flotte, and both of them ſwam Fon the ditch, 


He came in a pitiful condition to Courtray, where the 
Count of Zologne, and ſome others whom their 
fortune or their good management had ſaved; arrived 
alſo, He gave the command of the citadel of Cour- 
tray to John de Lens, and put a ſtrong garriſon it. 

15 the preſent diſpoſition of the people, it was im- 
poſlible but ſuch a defeat muſt be attended with great 
conſequences. William of Juliers return'd into Hur. 
ders; and 2 himſelt at the head of the Fle- 
mings, Furnes, Berguss, and Vindale ſurrender'd to 
him, as did alſo the tuwn of Caffe! ; but he was ob- 
liged to raiſe the fiege of the caſtle, 


Guy, one of the ſons of the count of Flanders, came' 
to Bruges with ſome German troops. He took the 


city of Courtray in a few days, and one of the cita- 


dels; but he did not maſter the other without a long 


fiege. Oudenarde, Ypres, and ſome other places in 
thoſe territories ſurrender d. Peter Flotte having 


thrown himſelf into Liſie, kept that place for the 


king, who was likewiſe indebted for the JI 
of Ghent to the Mayor of the town, and the Flower 
e Lys faction, which was very numerous there. 

In the mean while, a great army was prepared in 
France, to chaſtize the Flemings. When it was re- 


iu. view'd, it was found to conſiſt of ſeven thouſand horſe, 


ai, l. 8, 
cap. 58, 


of which the greateſt you was nobility, and forty thou- 
ſand infantry. The king gave the command of it to 


Robert count of Artois, who was look'd on as one of 


the greateſt officers in France. It rendezvouy'd near 
Arras, and march'd to Courtray, the citadei of which 
ſill defended itſelf againſt Guy of Flanders, by the 
valour of the lord of Lens who commanded there, 

Guy of Flanders ſceing ſo terrible an army come 
upon him, got himſelf reinforced by William de Ju- 
liers, who had for a long time been carrying on the 
fiege of the caſtle of Caſſel He invited-all belonging 

to 
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to that part of Flanders which had revolted, who A. D. 
were able to bear arms to come and join him; 1303. 
which they did with fo much readineſs and zeal, WW 
that upon the coming up of the French, his army Meyer. 
conſiſted of fixty thouſand men, moſt of them citi- 
zens or peaſants, but animated with the love of their 
liberty, and hatred againſt the French. 

Guy of Flanders reſolved to wait for the French 
army in his camp, which was inacceffible on the fide 
of x north, by reaſon of the river Lys, which 
covered it. It was no leſs ſtrong to the eaſt and weſt 
by entrenchments and deep ditches. It ſeemed to be 
the weakeſt on the ſouth-fide, which was however 
encloſed with a water-gang five fathom broad and 
three deep, which none could perceive till they 
came to the brink of it. The Flemings were ſtrongly 
entrenched behind this ditch. | 

The count of Artois reſolved to attack the camp 
contrary to the advice of conſtable Neſe and ſome 
other A whoſe opinion was, that part of the 
army ſhould be ſent over the Lys, to cut off provi- 
ſions from the enemy's camp, maintaining, that 
this they ſhould compaſs their end without fighti 
or that they ſhould make them come and attac 
the French army, by which they would loſe the 
advantage of their entrenchments ; and that as they 
had almoſt nothing but infantry, they could not well 
ſtand againſt the French cavalry in a battle. 

The attack was made on the fide of the water-gang 
which I mention'dabove ; but whether it was, that they 
had not well view'd it before the fight, or whether 
they thought they could leap over it, or ſwim croſs 
it, all the firſt rank threw themſelves headlong, or 
fell into it. Some were drowned ; others, when they 
had ſwam to the other fide, found it ſo ſteep, that 
the horſes could not get up to the top of it. 

The Flemings being armed with long pikes, which 
they managed with a great deal of skill and ftrength, 
run thro* or. knocked down all the troopers that were 
in their reach, It was a very dry ſeaſon, and ſuch 
a duſt was raiſed, that they could not ſee any 
thing at the diſtance 5 ſingle _- * 7 | 

eſſing upon one another, mim together; the 
Auch was ſoon heaped up with men and wg 
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The, arrows. which the enemy ſhot upon this- mul- 
titude in dif6rder, killed a ou 
low'd the conſuſion. 


They began to give way and run for it. The ca- 


valry in their flight overthrew the jnfantry; The 
Flemings upon the fight of this rout came out of their 
lines, and purſued them cloſely. There were man 

more killed in the flight than in the combat, which 
laſted but a little while. Conſtable Je Ne/e, Guy 
of Ne/je his brother, Simon of Melun mareſchal of 
France, Alain eldeſt ſon of the count of Yritanny, 
the counts of Dammartin, Dreux, Soifſons, Peter 
Flotte, fixty lords bearing the title of baron, and above 


| twelve hundred gentlemen were killed, 


The count of Artois was found after the battle, in 
the middle of a heap of ſlain, having thirty wounds 
upon his body ; and this braye prince thus paid by his 

ath for the vanity he had of conquering ſword in 
hand, when it was in his power to have; done it 
without ſtriking a ſtroke, or at leaſt with a moral 
certainty of victory, if he would have followed ad- 


vice: an example which confirms a maxim as an- 


cient as war itſelf, That an enemy ſhould never be 
deſpiſed, how contemptible ſoever he may ſeem. 
Some hiſtorians make the number of the ſlain to 
amount to twenty thouſand ; but this ſeems hard- 
ly credible, conſidering the ſhort time the fight 
laſted. What is certain is, that for a long time 
there had not been a battle, in which ſo many of 
the French nobility had fallen, and that there ne- 
ver had been ſo much illuſtrious blood ſhed; by 
ſuch vile hands. The enemy had not above a 
hundred men kill'd. This fatal action happen'd up- 
on the 11th of July, in the Year 1302. The cita- 
del of Courtray, the caſtle of Caſſel, Liſle, Douay, 
and the reſt of the fortified places ſurrender d, 
except Denremonde, which the lord of Virſon kept 
in obedience to the king ; but he was obliged to 


- yield it up in the winter. 


Meyerus. 


ohn count of Namur, eldeſt ſon of the count 
of Flanders, was recognized 12 the Flemings, as 
lieutenant of that county, till his father ſhould be 
releaſed out of priſon. | 101 18 rn 
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igious number of 
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WE 


This unhappy battle put all France in mourd- 4. D. 
ing: the king made extraordinary efforts, which 1303, 


were a great charge to the le, to get his troo 
together again. He 22 had in 
a pretty ſhort time an army of eighty thouſand 
men, among which were ten thouſand horſe. 
The king in' perſon met them at Arras, and em- 
camp'd at. Vitri, between that place and Douay, 
in Seprember. The count of Namur poſted himſelf 
with his army about Douay, and making as tho” he 
would come to a battle, to ſatisfy the ardour of 
the Flemings, he was fully reſolved to avoid it, and 
to content himſelf with hindering the king from 
netrating into the country. He ſtop'd him thus till 
the month of October, and the ſeaſon being ſo rainy 
that the roads were unpaſſable; the king was obli- 
ged to return into France without doing any 


Wide | 


thing. 
There were continual skirmiſhes in the winter be⸗ 


tween the parties which ſcoured the country. One 
was fought near Caſſel, in which the Flemings were 
beat, and two thouſand on both ſides were killed 
upon the ſpot. 


The Flemings 22 the campaign again in MS. Chits- 
q 


March, and took 


nes : The French had their peng the 


revenge by the defeat of the militia of Bergue, Berry. 


of which a thouſand men were killed. Another 
body of Flemings which were befieging the caſtle 
of Arques upon the river Aa was beaten, and three 
thouſand Flemings ſlain upon the ſpot. Theſe vic- 
tories were the conſequences of the wiſe conduct of 
Gauche de Chitillon, who ſucceeded Raoul de Ne 
in the office of conſtable of France. 


* 


The king returned into Flanders at the head of an 


army, and advanced as far as Peronne to ſuccour 
Tournay, which the Fl-mings were beſieging : But 
Amedeus count of Savoy having offered his mediation 


Meyerus, 
ntinuaf, 
Is 


to the two parties, and a truce was made in September 


for eight months. 
During the truce, ſome ſteps were taken towards 


a peace; inſomuch that the King releaſed the count 


of Flanders, then fourſcore years of age, to ſee if 
his preſence would not pacify his ſubjects, whoſe 


audaciouſneſs was grown to exceſs, ſinec the 2 
F | : 
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of Conrtray.: but he could not make himſelf he 
heard upon the ſatisfaction which the king required 
of em, and he was forced to Feturn to his priſon, 
at Cumpiegne, according to the promiſe he had 
Iven. : 

They thought thereſore of nothing on both ſides, 
but continuing this cruel war. The Flemings had 
turn'd their arms againſt 7ohn count of Haynault 
and Holland, who kept firm to the king. They be- 
fieged Zyricſee, in one of the Les of ih roar and 
Reymer Grimaldo, a Geneoſe, who was in the 
the king's pay, went with a fleet to ſuccour the 
beſieg d place. Gry of Flanders went on board 
his ſhips, and a bloody battle was fought upon 
the ſea. This prince was defeated and taken, and 
the ſiege raiſed. Grimaldi brought the Flemiſp 
prince into France; and it was about this time 
that the old count of Flanders died in priſon, lea- 
vieg Ee of his ſons priſoners in the hands of 
t ing. | | j 

Whilit this paſſed upon the ſea, the king ente- 
red Flanders, at the head of fifty thouſand men; and 
during theſe tranſactions, Philip of Flanders, another 

of the late count's, came from Italy, where he 
had ſerved a long time in the troops of Charles of 
Sicily: as he had a great deal of experience, and 
was older than the other two who were left in 
Flanders ; the command was yielded to him 
The king, who had a mind to bring the Fle- 
mings to a battle, made ſeveral motions to engage 
them to it. He forced Orchies, and encamp'd: 
between Liſie and Douay at Mons en Puile, about the 
middle of Auguſt. Philip of Flanders till avoided; 
fighting, and C keeping on the fide of the French 
army, he always got ſome river or defile between 
him and the king; but at laſt the Flemings obli 
him to fight whether he would or no. He did fo 
in a very artful manner, for at the time that he; 
made as tho' he would avoid a battle, he attack d 
the French in their camp, and routed the quarters 
of the count of Valois and the count of Sv. Pol im- 
mediately. Miilliam de Fulters fell with the ſame- 
boldneſs upon the King's quarter, and penetrated 
as far as to his tent, where the cloth was laid for. 
ſupper. N 4 
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The king had got a ſmall number of people with A. D. 
him, with whom he ſtood firm: but he would have 1203, 
been eafily ſurrounded, if the enemy who ſought x. 
for him, but did not know him, becauſe he 
not his coat of mail on, had not turned to another 
Gde, He was only attack d by ſome who took him Cootinuat, 
for a lord of didin&tion, He defended himſelf with a 
great deal of courage againſt that troop ; and as ſoon 
as he had got a horſe, and was joined by ſome 
lords, and part of the militia of Paris, he charged 
the enemy, but could not break through 'em, 
had ſeveral of his people killed by his fide. | 

The count of Valois being informed of the dan- 
he was in, and having rallied part of his ſol- 
— came to join him as faſt as poſſible. The 

Flemiſh troops increas'd likewiſe continually, and 
the action became general; but never was battle 
fought with more confuſion, for the army was not 
drawn up in order on either ſide. 

The Flemings were ſoon oblig d to quit their ground, 
for they had but very few cavalry. The horſe 
of the French arm which were got together, fell 
on all ſides upon their infantry which was in diſ- 1 
order, and rode through them ſeveral times. They 

ut them to the rout, and purſued them till night. 

There were fix thouſand Flemings killed upon the 

ſpot, and among others William de Fuliers. On the 
fe of the French there were fifteen hundred killed, 
in the number of whom were 7ohn ſon of the 
count of Burgundy, the count of Auxerre, and 
Count Anſelm of Chevreuſs who carried the ſtan- 
dard. It may be ſaid with truth, that France 
was indebted for this victory to the courage and 
reſolution of the king, who gave his troops time 
to recover the fright they were put into at firſt. 

Aker the defeat of the Hlemings: the king inveſted 

Liſle, and the inhabitants capitulated againſt Philip 
of Flanders's will, and promiſed to ſurrender if they 
were not ſuccourcd before the firſt of Ofober. John | 
of Namur loſt no time, and the zeal and ani moſity of Meycrus. 
the Flemings was ſuch, that all the tradeſmen and Loy FA 

aſants left their ſhops and fields, and joined him. ii 
o that in a very few days he found himſelf at the 
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A. D. head of ſixty thouſand men, and ſent to challenge the 
1304. king to a battle. e 
NY Daring this, the count of Savoy and the duke of 
Brabant came up. They conjured the king to _ 
of their mediation for peace, and put an end to ſo 
Continuae, crucl a war, The king, whom his Council had al- 
Nangfi. ready determined, accepted their offers, They could 
__—_— make no more than a truce, and the treaty of peace 
was not finally concluded till the following year. 
The principal of the articles which were obſerved, 
were, Thnt the king ſhould ſet at liberty the three 
ſons of the count of Flanders, of whom a ſur- 
named de Bethune, was eldeſt ; and likewiſe all the 
Flemings who were priſoners in France : That the king 
ſhould remain maſter of all Flanders that lay on this fide 
ournal of the Lys; that is to ſay, of Life, Donay, Orchies, Be- 
*n #'Are thune, and the other places and territories where they 
king's pre- ſpoke the Walloon language : Thathe ſhould unite them 
copees. A to his crown: "That the reſt ſhould belong to Robers 
Sin che of Flanders, as it had to his Father; that is, with the 
$.G:.,vieve. obligation of homage, and an oath of allegiance : That 
among the towns which were left him, he ſhould nor 
have above five fortified: That the king might oblige 
him to demoliſh them, when he ſhould judge it ne- 
ceflary for his ſervice ; and that beſides this, they 
ſhould pay him two hundred thouſand livres at the 
ſeveral times agreed on. 

Thus ended a war very fatal to both fides, in which 
France gain'd but a ſmall ſhare of glory, and by which 
we may fee to what extremity a populace ill uſed and 
irritated can carry their fury. 

The king being come back to Paris, went to re- 
turn thanks to God in the cathedral. He made his 
entry upon the horſe which he rode in the battle, and 
with the ſame arms which he then had on. And in 
memory of his victory, which he attributed to the 

tection of the bleſſed virgin, a ſtatue of him on 
orſeback was erected, which is to be ſeen at this day 


Regiſter of near the altar of Notre Dame. This victory is com- 
the church 


of Nite memorated upon the eighteenth of Auguſt in the bre- 


Dame at viary of Paris. 
Paris, 75 


As much employed as the king was in war, one oſ 
his chief cares was to ſettle a good underſtanding with 
the holy ſee; in which he met with all the readine's 


he 
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he could wiſh from Pope Benner che eleventh. As A. D. 
ſoon as he knew of his election, he congratulated him 1304. 
upon it in a letter; which the pope anſwered in the x 
moſt civil and moſt tender manner. He took off the Intheyroefs 


cenſures publiſhed by his predeceſlor, . thoſe v. 
which related to Nogarer, and annulled moit of the a, 
bulls which had cauſed ſo much diſturbance. 

As much ſatisfied as France was at the behaviour off, 
the new Pope, they {till ſhewed a great averſion to &c. 
his predeceſſor, and they made it a point of honour 
10 blemiſh his memory. They continued to defire 
the calling of a council to condemn him for thecrimes 
he had been accuſed of in his life-time : But the 
payee death, which happen'd in the ninth month of 

is pontificate, prevented him from anſwering theſc 
demands. 

The conclave continued nine months at Peron ſe, 
and ended at laſt by the management of Cardinal 41 
Prato. The cardinals were divided into two Factions. 
At the head of the firſt was Cardinal Gactan, Pope 


Boniface the eighth's nephew, and Cardinal Rofſi ; and Joan. Vil- 


the chiefs of the other were Cardinal-4: Prato, and 


Cardinal Napoleon des Urſinis, The firſt would have 77: 


an Tralian pope, and one who was attached to 
Boniface's family. The others were friends to the 
Colonna's, and in the intereſt of the nos France, 
and deſired a pope who was at leaſt indifferent as to 
Boniface's family, and who was not an 7talian. 
Cardinal 4; Prato went to Cardinal Gattan, and 
after having repreſented to him the ſcandal which the 
length of the conclave cauſed in the church, he ſaid to 
him; * You would have a pope well affected to your 
* houſe, we will conſent to it, but chuſe one who is 
not an ſtralian. You may meet with many who have 
been ſtrongly attached to Pope Bo face your Un- 
cle; name three perſuns whum you will; and we 
will oblige ourſelves to pitch upon one of the three 
in the ſpace of forty days. = 
Cardinal Ga#taz thought this propoſal was advan- 
tageous enough, and got his party to agree to it. They 
named three archbiſhops who were not Taliaus, and 
were all made archbiſhops by Zowface. He whom 
they put the firſt in the liſt, was Bertrand de Goth, 


archbiſhop of Zourdeauxr, the molt z2aloug of the, 
n F 3 three 
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A. D. thiee againſt France, becauſe during the war in Guys 
1304. enn the count of Valois had ill uſed his family, which 
was a confiderable one in Gaſcogne : Bur Cardinal 41 
Prato knew his temper to be ſuch, that he would not 
retain anger, but would eaſily ſacrifice his reſentment 
to the honour of the triple crown. 

That cardinal gave the king advice of every thing, 
and ſent him by his courier the compromiſe of the 
two ſactions, and the promiſe of the cardinals of the 
French party to make the archbiſhop of Bourdeauw 
pope, if he conſented to it. They only defired him 
to make the archbiſhop promiſe to reſtore the Colon» 
24's to their eſtates ans dionities, | 

The king, who had look'd upon the death of Pope 
Bennet as an unfortunate accident to him, was re- 
8 at this overture, He wrote immediately an ob- 
iging letter to the archbiſhop of Borrdeaur, deſiring 
him to come to a place which he fix d in the foreſt of 
St. John 4 Angeli. 

The archbiſhop did not ſail to be there as it were 
by chance; and aſter maſs, the king made him ſwear 
upon the altar, that he would keep ſccrer the ropoſal 
he was going to make to him. Aſterwards fe ask'd 
him, whether upon his conſideration he was not wil- 
ling to forget all the grounds of diſſatisfact ion which 
he had with the count of Valois. The archbiſhop an- 
ſwet'd, that he did him too much honour, and that 
he ſhould be ſure to refuſe nothing that ſo great a 
prince required of him. 

This is not the only matter in hand, replied the 
* king, for it depends abſolutely upon me to make you 
* pope ;z and that you may not doubt of it, I will let 
* you know how things go at Peronyſe, And at the 
ſame time he made him read the compromiſe and the 
letters of the cardinals, and acquainted him with all 
the management of Cardinal 4: Prato. But, conti- 
* nued the king, to merit this favour at my hands 
* which I offer you, you muſt grant me fix things.” 

The archbiſhop threw himſelf at the king's ſeet, 
and ſaid ; Sire, I have not deſerved the goodneſs 
you ſhew me; but you may depend upon every 
* thing in my power.” 

The king tcok him up, embraced him, and ſpcke 
to him in this manner: What I defire of you is, 
0 * Firſt, 


* , 
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+ Firſt, That you reconcile me perfectly to the holy A. D. 
* church, and diſcharge my conſcience of the fin I 1204. 
may have committed in ſeizing upon Pope Noni VV 
face. Secondly, That you revoke all the cenſures 
* fulminated againſt me, and againſt all thoſe who 
joined with me in that affair. 7; aeg: That you 
grant me the tenths of my kingdom for five years, 
to make good the expence I have been obliged to 
© be at for the war in Flanders. Tourtbly, That 
: pu annul all that Pope Boniface did. Fifthly, 
That you reſtore 2 and Peter Colonna to the 
* dignity of cardinal, and their former eſtate, and that | | 
at the ſame time you make ſome of our friends cardi- 
* nals. As to the Sixth thing, I referve it to a 
proper time and place; it is a matter of impor- 
* tance, and I muſt keep it ſecret as yer. 

The archbiſhop found nothing in all theſe demands 
that was beneath the pontificate, The courier was 
diſpatched to Perouſe. Cardinal 4i Prato declared 
that of the three perſons propoſed by the Gaetan EY 
factlon, he together with all thoſe of his party : 
choſe Bertrand de Goth archbiſhop of Bonradeaus. 
The choice was received with applauſe; and they ſent 
a courier away immediately, to carry thenews of it to 
the prelate, who waitcd impaticntly for it. He took 
the name of Clement V. 

He wrote immediatcly to the cardinals to come 4. P. 1305. 
to him at Lyons, where he would have the cere- 
mony of his exaltation performed. This order 
ſurprized the Tralian cardinals, who hoped he would 
have come to Nome to be crowned. The Gaetan 3 
faction began to reflect 5 A it, and to fear they 3. p. tit. * 
had been the dupe of cardinal 4: Prato, to whom cap. 1. 
Matthew ds 27527 dean of the cardinals ſaid in 
anger, when he ſet out for Jgons, Jou have cheated 
us; you have obtained what you wanted to ſec, 
* the pope's court on the other fide of the moun- 
* tains: I tell you before hand, that you will not 
* ſce it return into Fraly this long while, for 1 
* know the temper of the Gaſcons.“ His prediction 
was true; ſix ＋ together kept their reſidence 
in France for the {pace of above ſeventy years : How- 


ad 


p 


ever the elected pope mult be obeyed. 
The king afſil 


ed at [yons at the ceremony of 
F 4 the 


7% 
A.D. the 's coronation, who according to the trea 

1305, — 32 that prince, reſtored the two ens 
to the dignity of cardinal, and to their eſtates, 
made ſeveral French and Gaſcogn cardinals, at the 
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king's recommendation, and annulled all the acta 
done by Boniface VIII. againſt France. 

The king being very well ſatisfied with the 
pope, came back to Paris: but ſoon after his re- 
turn, a very unacceptable buſineſs happen'd ; it 
was a ſedition among the people upon the account 
of the confuſion there was at that time in the 
money, in which he had made ſeveral alterations 
at different times. This ſedition was diſperſed, and 
the ring-leaders puniſhed. 

e next year the king went to Poitiers, where 
he appointed the pope to meet him, to confirm the 
peace with the Flemings, in relation to which there 
were ſtill. ſome difficulties to remove, It was here 


that he declared to the pope the ſixth article which 


' he had obliged him to promiſe ; and which he had 


deferred, telling him: It was to condemn ſolemnly 
the memory of Pope Zoniface, to have him dug 
up, and burn his bones for a heretick, and in order 
o this, to recciye in a legal way the depoſitions of 
3 accuſers and witneſſes whom he had ready. 
This propoſal aſtoniſhed the pope, who urged 
in vain the ſtrongeſt reaſons he could to divert the 
king from this proceeding ; but finding that he could 
not move him inthe leaſt, he defired he would give him 
time to conſider upon a matter of this importance, 
| He conſulted with Cardinal 4; Prato, who ad- 
viſed him to act with policy, not to diſhearten the 
king by an abſolute refuſal, but if he could not 
prevail upon him to change his reſolution, to pro- 
Poſe to him to treat on this affair in a general coun- 
cil ; that this prince had himſelf deſired one to be 
called at the time of his diſputes with Zonifuce : 
that he could not refuſe this method, and that in 
the mean time my would find out means to a- 
void ſo horrible a ſcandal, 


This advice, which without doubt was the wiſeſt 
that could he followed at this juncture, was ve 
agreeable to the pope. He went to the king, a 
ipoke to him according to this reſulution which he 

had 
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had taken with the cardinal. The king was not . D. 
ſatisfied ; but after ſome entreaties he ſeemed to 1305. 

be ip, for he could not reaſonably refuſe the offer Wyo, 
which was made him of a council which he had 

* himſelfl. R 8 2 

The „to keep the king in temper 
appeared — all — — have his — 
very much av heart. He recommended to the count 
of Flanders, who was come to ſee him at Poitiers, 
to pay his ſovereign all the ſubmiſſion that was due 
to him, and gave a power to the archbjſhop 
Rheims and the biſhop of Senlis to excommpnicate 
him, and lay his dominions under an interdict, if he 
ated contrary to the articles of peace. He endea- 
voured to accommodate ſome new differences be- 
tween France and England. He publiſhed a bull, Balla ex 
in which he juſtified the King's intentions in r 
lation to every thing that had happened in the pon aald. 
tificate of Boniface. And laſtly, at the ſolicitation 
of thjs prince, he began the proceedings againſt 
the Templars, which were attended with ſuch ter- 
rible conſequences to that military order. This 
was one of the moſt remarkable events in the reign 
of Philip the Fair; but that I may not interrupt 
the relation of it, with that bf ſeveral other things 
which happen'd during the courſe of this long pro- 
ceſs, I ſhall defer giving a particular ac:ount of 
it, till I am come to the year in which this affair 
of the Templars was termirated in the council of 
Vienne. 

The king, after the conference at Poitiers came Continuat. 
back to Paris, and a ſhort time after ſent Lewis Nangü. 
his eldeſt ſon from thence to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of Navarre, which was fallen to him, 
by the death of his mother, Zane of Navarre. The 
people recognized him for their ſovereign. He gave 
orders for the government of the kingdom, and 
went back again to France. His ſudden return 
made — Il. king of Arragon caſy, who be- 
ing informed that this prince was coming into 
Navarre with a great number of nobility, had 
been apprehenſive of ſome defign upon his domi- 
njons. | 


In 
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HA. D. In the mean while the ſucceeded in prevent- 
1307- ing all occaſions of miſubderſtanding between the 
lng, and the new king of England, Eemward II. 
The marriage of Iſabella of France agreed to ſome 
years ago was celebrated. That prince came to 
Boulogne to receive the princeſs. The king was there 
with the princes his ſons, and all the court. Ea. 
ard ratiſied the treaty of peace made in 1303. 
with Zdward I. his father, and did homage to the 
king for the duchy of Gryenne and the county of 
Ponthieu. The princeſs went afterwards into Pg: 
land, where he was crown'd, and where her good 
. made her as much beloved by the Eng- 
,, as the ill conduct of Edward rendered him 
odious and contemptible to them. | | 
As Philip was reſolved to make the beſt advan- 
tage he could of the pope's refidence in his kingdom, 
he took care to let no opportunity eſcape, in which the 
authority of the pope could contribute to augment the 
power and ſplendor of the royal family of France. 
In the year 1308, Albert ot Auſtria, king of the 
; Romans having been aſſaſſinated, the king was de- 
firous of placing that crown upon the head of the 
count of Yalois his brother. The popes had for 
ſeveral ages had a great deal of authority in the 
election, becauſe it depended u them to recog- 
nize the elect, and confirm his election: when they 
refuſed it, the leaſt thing that happened, was, that 
a party was formed againſt him whom the clectors 
had choſen, | 
The king reſolved therefore to go to Avignon to the 
, and to make him a vifit in ſuch a manner 
as ſhould give him to underſtand that he intended 
not to be refuſed : for in order to intimidate him, 
he not onl — qgnay to take his whole court with 
him, but likewiſe ordered the ſeneſchal of Provence 
to raiſe fix thouſand horſe, and join him when he 
came near Avio non. 
The king's deſign was betrayed, and it is ſaid 
that the pope was informed of all this project, by 
a member even of the king's council. The 
in ; a rplexity and uneaſineſs conſulted with 
cardinal 4% Prato, who ſuggeſted an expedient iq 
him, to cxiricate him out — that difficulty. It was 
: to 
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to give immediate notice to the electors of the king A. D. 
of France's deſign, and engage em by this means to 1308: 
haſten the election. The thing ſucceeded, they a 
greed, and the choice fell upon H#ry count of 
E They immediately ſent the nomi- 
nation to the pope, who confirmed it as ſoot! as 
he received it. This news came to the king at the 
time that he was making prepatations for his jour- 
ney to Avignon. He knew or gueſs'd from what quar- 
ter the ſtroke came. He was very much morti- 
fied at it: and from this time, inftead of that open- 
neſs and fincerity which had been before between 
him and the , there was nothing afterwards 
yr as and diſſimulation. 

king, to chagrin the , preſs'd him more 
briskly than ever to go upon the trial of Boniface. 
The time and place for the council were already 
fix d. The place was Vienne in Danuphine, and 
the day appointed for the opening of it was the firſt of 
October, in the year 1310. The memorials againſt 
Boniface were provided in great number by Noga- 


ret and the lord Dupleſis with the 's conſent 
in them Zoniface was accuſed of moſt horri 
crimes. 


The pope made new efforts in vain by the means J. D. 30g. 


this proceſs gave the faithful, and to defire him to 
oppole theſe proceedings of the king of France a- 
gainſt the honour of the church and the haly ſee. He 
was wrote to in the ſame manner from [taly, Ger- 
many, and Flanders, | 
It is very likely, that the great noiſe which was 
made every where upon this occaſion, made an 
impreſſion upon the king's mind, and that this mo- 
tive joined to the pope's entreatics, who omitted 
nothing to pacify him, determined him at laſt to 
conſent that the pops and cardinals ſhould decide this 
q 4 | aftair ; 
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affair: he promiſed to ſtand their ſentence, e- 
ſpecially if the coyncil ſhould — of it when it 
aſſembled; and he ordered Nagaret, Dupleſſis, and 
all the reſt to deſiſt from the proſecution. | 
When the affair was no longer made a party matter, 
it was ſoon finiſhed. The opinion of the 
and cardinals was, that it would be beſt to drop it, 
2 ſome ſatisfaction to the king. In order to 
this, t publiſhed a bull, in which he decla- 
red that the king had acted in all this matter, out of 
an honeſt zeal ; that he had no hand in the vio- 
lences committed upon Pope Soi face; that he 
had ſhewed his moderation and reſpe towards the 
church, by referring himſelf intire ly to the judgment 
of the holy ſee ; to which he added, that out of the 
conſideration and tenderneſs which he had for this 
ince, he repealed and annulled all the acta which had 
made by Boniface againſt him and his kingdom; 
and he ordered every thing to be eraz d out of the re- 
giſters of the holy ſee, which could offend the king, 
or prejudice the rights and privileges of his crown. 
The ſame day he publiſhed another bull, by 
which he abſolved William of Negaret from every 
thing that he might have committed againſt Pope 
Soni ſace, and from all the cenſures which he had in- 
curred, upon condition that he ſhould join in the 
firſt expedition for the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
and ſhould perform the e of ſome other pil: 
grimages mentioned in the bull | 
The council of Vienne examined the articles of he. 
reſy imputed ro Pope Boniface, and after examina- 
tion, it was declared, that he had not been an here- 
tick. Thus ended this long and troubleſome affair, 
which laſted fox aboye ten years, to the great ſcandal 
of all the church. 

Whilſt all things were thus pacifying at Aviguor, 
the king was obliged to carry his arms to that fide to 
ſubdue the citizens of Lyons. In the reigns of St. 
Lewis and his ſucceſſor, there had been great 
quarrels, ſometimes between the inhabitants and the 
chapter, and ſometimes between the archbiſhop and 
the inhabitants. The kings concerned themſelves wil- 
lingly in theſe diFerences, becauſe this cleared the 


way for their getting again the poſſeſſion of that ci 
ty, 
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ty, the government of which had been for ſeveral A. D. 
ages ſeparated from the crown. Perer of Savoy, 1411. 
dean of the chapter, having been elected archbiſhop www, 
— ons, — — — to the 5 which | 
ha en made between his predeceſſor and the kings 

of France, and found means to make the chapter — 

citizens unite againſt the king's pretenſions. This was 

what gave occafion to the armament I am ſpeaking 

of, 1 he king was not very ſorry at this revolt, 

which furniſhed him with an opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing his ſovereignty in Zyons by right of con- 

queſt, much more firmly than he had belted 

concordatess 

The army no ſooner appeared before Lyons, but 
the archbiſhop repented 155 fooliſh enterprize. He 
was forced to capitulate, and by the capitulation he 
and the citizens were obliged to yield to the king the 
temporal juriſdiction over the city and the caſtle of St. 

Lu us and their dependencies, reſerving only juriſ- 

iction over the caſtle of Pierre Enciſe. He gran- 
ted the city ſome privileges and indemnities; and 
the matter was intirely ſettled in 13133 fo that the 
city of Lyons was re- united to the crown, after ha- 
ving been ſeparated from it under the ſecond race. 
It was at that time part of the kingdom of Arles, and 
afterwards of the kingdom of Zurgundy, then of the 
empire, and laſtly, the temporal juriſdiction being 
with time inſenſibly united with the ſpiritual in the 

rſon of the archbiſhops, they were become in- 

ependent. Philip Auguſtus firſt began to give a 
ſhock to this independency, and it was entirely de- 
ſtroyed in the reign of Philip the Fair. 

The council of Vienne, which was at firſt to have 
met in the year-1310, having been adjourned by 
the pope to the next year, was the moſt conſide- 
rable event that happened in it. I am going to re- 
late part of the things which paſſed in this coun- 
cil ; that is, thoſe which had any relation to the king 
and kingdom of France, as that of the Templars 
had, againſt whom the proceſs was already begun, 
with a deſign to be determined by the council. 

This proceſs is one of the ſubjects upon which po- 
ſterity and authors, without even excepting ſome 
French ones, have given themſelves the greateſt li- 
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2 rhejr conjectures about the intentions of Phi- 
lip the Fair: there is the leſs reaſon to wonder 
at it, as the crimes of which that military order was 
accuſcd, are ſo atrocious, that they are hardly pro- 
bable ; but it happen ſometimes, that probability 
and truth are not companions. The account which I 
ſhall give of this fact, {hall be taken from the ori- 


inal cecords of the proceſs, found in the king's Zrea- 


re of Charters, and collected together by the 
learned Mr. Du Puy, keeper of the royal library. 
The Templars, or * of the Temple, were a 
military order, which flouriſn'd for near two centu- 
ries, being eſtabliſhed about the year 1118 ; Bald- 
ain the ſecond king of Jeruſalem gave them a bouſe 
ta lodge in, near Solozu0n's temple, from whence they 
took chain ms of Templars, or Knights of the Tem- 


ple. To the uſual * vows they added a fourth, 


which diſtinguiſhed their order from all others, and 
which made it a military order, by which they 
obliged themſelves to defend the pilgrims of the 
Hely Land againſt the inſidels, and to keep the roads 
ſafe and ſecure, f 

This order became in a ſhort time ſo numerous, and 
the zeal with which thoſe who entered into it, de- 
fended the pilgrims, and ſerved religion againſt the 
Ma bamot ams in the wars beyond ſea, ſoon brought 
them immenſe eſtates in Europe and Aſia. Theſe 
riches, with time, corrupted them, introduced 
debauchery, pride, and ignorance among them. 

In the reign of Philip the Fair they were univers 
ee againſt; and in the point of drunken- 
neſs, when they pon of a man who was exceſſively 

iven to it, they laid by way of proverb, That he 
— like a Tauplar. But their myſteries of iniqui- 


| 2 their libertizuſm in the point of religion, their 


= Vil- 


rileges, their monſtrous ſhametul ations, were not 
yet entirely blazed abroad, and nothing was 3 
greater proof of their horrid corruption, and ſhew'd 
more how general it was, than to ſce with what 
ſecrecy they kept it conccal'd. 

The diſgrace and chagrin of two among them, was 
the occaſion of the diſcovery that was made. They 
bad been put in priſon for ſeveral crimes ; and that 
they might be rcleas'd, they ſaid, That if they hols 
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be ſecure of impunity and liberty, they would diſco- A. D. 

ver ſtrange ſecrets relating to the order. The thing 1311. 

being reported to the king, he order'd that they wyyo# 

ſhould be examin'd. They declared ſuch horrible 

facts as were beyond all credit ; but the king thought 

that the matter deſerved to be looked into. 4 
He communicated it to the pope ; but not finding 

him very active in it, as thinking that matters were 

too much exaggerated, he ated independantly of 
him; and upon a private order which he ſent to 
the mayors and other officers of his kingdom, all the 

Templars were ſeized throughout France upon the 

ſame day, which was the 13th of October, in the 

1307, without excepting the grand maſter” 
imſelf who was then at the temple at Paris. The 
king likewiſe ſeized upon all their eſtates through- 
out his dominions ; and to ſoften the pope, who was 
diſpleaſed at this behaviews towards a religious or- 
der, he conſented that the effects ſhould be ſeque- 

ſired into the hands of two cardinals. 5 
The pope examined himſelf ſeventy two of theſo 

knights, and was very much ſurprized at their open 

c on of the principal things which they were 
accuſed of. The king afterwards committed the 
examination of the affair to father William of Paris, 

a dominican, his confeſſor, inquiſitor of the faith,” 
deputed by the pope, and gave him ſome gentlemen. 
for his aſſiſtants. They heard at Paris upon ſeve- 
ral days a hundred and knights, who conſeſ- 
ſed all the particulars that follow, which I would 
willingly omit relating, that I might not ſtain this 
hiſtory, but which I cannot be excuſed from giving 
an account of, once at leaſt, as being eſſential to this 
proceſs, where they are repeated in a great number 
of different records. We ſhall ſee by this, that this 
order, as holy as, it was by its inſtitution, was be- 
come in the midſt of Chriſtianity, an abominable 
ſet, worſe than Mahometriſm itſelf, | 


They depoſed then in the lace, That at 
their reception into the order, 225 — made to 
2 Jeſus Chriſt, and ſpit three times upon a cru · 
clix, : | | 


# 
* 
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4, D. Secondly, That he who was received, kiſſed the 
1311. mouth of him who received bim, afterwards the 
nel, the back, and the aun. 
l Thirdly, That he was forbid to have any criminal 
converſation with women; but that in lieu of it, he 
was allowed to act the moſt horrid and moſt ſhame- 
ful crimes with his brethren; In another informa- 
tion it is obſerved, that converſation with women 
was forbidden them, for fear they ſhould defame 
them. The depoſitions of one hundred and forty 
knights, except three, all agreed upon theſe three 

ints. 4 | „ OY Wart 
Fourthly, Some confeſſed, that they bad been 
made to adore a wooden head partly. gilt, partly ſil- 
vered, and which had a great beard ; but that this 
head was not to be ſeen but at general chapters, 
where none but the principal perſons of the order were 
admitted, | 4 $3440 | 
 Fifibly, Some ſaid, that they had never been able 

to get a fight of the ſtatutes of the order, till two 

years before they were taken priſoners. | + | 

Sixthly, That there was a ſtatute which direc+ 

ted, that if any of the knights ſhould tell one of his 
brethren any fin which he had committed, and this 

brother ſhould reveal it, the latter ſhould ſuffer the 
1 which he deſcrved who had committed 

e ſin. +4 t d 
Seventhly, One of thoſe who was examined, nam d 

Geoffroy of Gonneville, who had been received in 
England, conſeſſed that at his reception, having at 

Grit refuſed to deny Jeſus Chriſt, the ſuperior told 

him, that this nced not give him any trouble ; that. 

it was the cuſtom of the order introduced by a grand 

maſter, who . been taken by a ſultan, obtained 

his deliverance him, upon condition that he 
ſhould introduce this uſage into the order. * 


Several of thoſe who underwent this examination, 
teſtified great repentance ſor their crimes. Some 
ſeid that they had confeſſed them to the peniten- 
tiaries of the biſhops 3 and others, that they had 
been at Rome to defire abſolytion from them of 
Pope YLoniface at the time of the great jubilee, and 
leave to change their order. b K 
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Beßdes this examination of one hundred and 7 
. 5 grand maſter, who 
elled all, we have thegecords 2 ſeveral others tas 

ken in different provinces of ze kingdom, in hien 
agreed with have juſt re- 
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a after hayi uy 2 inforniarion 
to be Fe. reſolye ping 4 that time to ſuppreſs 1 
order. ; but as it was powerful and extend 


milie; 
through all Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary that all t hy 


21 7 ſhould. coponr. e well 1h 
rance. For which reaſon he had ſome 
= 12 up, Which he ſent into England, Sedt- 
nd, Nr Traly, Spain, Hungary, Achat 
inions Where the Knights bf th 
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them ph likewiſe. - 
„ king of 1 of Naples, who was l- 
live when this proceſs 
England, and Ferdinand "Fourth king of Caſt 
after the examp le of the king of France, ſeiz'd pf 
the ſame time = all the Tom mplars in their domi- 
nions : but as oy 10 ſeveral fortreſſes in Arra- 
gon which belonged to them, they fled thither for 
refuge; | King James II. was obliged to make. uſe of 
force, and having compalled r in reducifig chem, 
he confined them in ſeveral riſons. 
After an exact account of this great eld, the laſt 
2 was referred to the council of Y7 fene, which 
8 on the 16th of October in the year 1311. The 
uſineſs that was treated of, was that of the Tem, 
plars; and after ſome oppoſition froth ſome of the 
prelates of the council, the ſuppreſſion of this order 
was reſolved u the twen * 
ear 1312, in t — of the pope, the ki 
rance, the count of Valois his brother, Lewis 
of Navarre his eldeſt ſon,and his two other ſong 7 
47 an 8 


10 fy 


4 on yn relation of the methods which were ta | 
ken in t 


e management of this affair, extracted out 
the moſt authentick and inconteſtable records, is more 
than ſufficient to deſend Philip the Fair, againſt the 
vain reaſonings of ſome Hiſtorians, who have been ſo 
bold as to ro. 1 


Vor. II. 


* 


* 


Edward ki 4 


econd of May in the | 


a blemiſh upon the memory of this 
o princs, 


/ 
j , * 


þ fed, s'if the 


4 D. 2313 .cordingly he took t 
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| motive of fordid avarice had urged 
irs to preſh for the deftractlon of the order of the 

r of the temple. What would they have faid if 

he had done as the kings of Caftille and Arragon did, 

who turned the eftates of this order to their own uſe * 

And is it not on the contrary publickly notorious, that 
| the lands and revenues which the Tem 725 


ſed in France, were glven to the order of St. 70hn of 

Feruſalem, which is that of the knights of Malia at 

this Cay and that if this prince took any of their 
20 


. 
Ft upon the courſe vi the proceedings, upon the pro 
| Araber of witnifes 2s well 755 2 wochen, 
upon the quality of the judges or cottimiffioners em 
ployed for the examinations, cardinals, biſhops, religi- 
ous, gentlemen ; upon the agreement of the accuſations 
laid againſt theſe knights in other Kingdoms with 
thoſe which were given inFrance 3 upon the unwilling- 
neſs which the pope had at firſt to condemn them ; up- 
on the quality even of the guy, many of whom were 
allied to the greateſt families in Europe; upon the te- 
fimony of ſeveral forcign writers ; and laſtly upon the 
8 of the council of Vienne: Can any one, 1 
ay, tcfect all this in coo! blood, withour bein 
perſuaded of the equity of this condemnation, an 
that the ſuppreſſion of this order in which Philip the 
Tair had 16 great a hand, was one of the moſt fignal 
eces of ſervice he coulddo to the church? But fuch 
4 the malice of ſome men's minds, always ready to cen- 
ure and put an ill interpretation upon the conduct of 
vernours, if there be ever ſo Feels 700m to give it 
an ill turn, and to make it be conſidered in ſome o- 


eg t. i 

155 not enter into a detail of hat paſſed in the 
council of Vienne, in which ſeveral things were treated 
of, which concerned the whole church, and not France 
in particular. I ſhall only add, that the king's treaty 


Vith the archbiſhop of ons relating to the temporal 


dominion over that city, was confirmed there ; and 
that this prince engaged to go upon a cruſade.  Ac- 
he crofs at Paris the year follow- 
ing with the wv of Englan, who was come over in- 
to Hrauce to end ſome differences; for there were = 
| tinua 
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tinual inſurrections upon account of Guyenne: but this A. D. 
Cruſade had no eſtect. The kingof Eng lana had top 1313. 


much buſineſ upon his hands, on the account of a fa- 
yourite whoſe name was Gaveſton, whoſe exttaordina- 
ry favour , provoked moſt of the great lords of Eng- 
land, and made them riſe in rebellion. On the other 
hand, the king of France was obliged to make war a- 
gain upon the Flemings ; and laſtly, his death, which 
apponen only after he had begunit, puta full end 
to that | 
As ſoon as the king of England was returned into 
his dominions, the king ſent an army into the Ne- 
therlanãs, where the Flemings were preparing for a 
new rebellion. There had been ſeveral negotiations 
for two years laſt paſſed between the king and Robert 
count of Flanders ; the pope, to whom the count had had 
recourſe, had forwarded the accommodation very much 
by the management of Cardinal Goſſelin, and a truce 
Was — a year: but the Flemiugs not know- 
ing how to bring themſelves to ſubmit to the hard 
conditions which were impoſed upon their count, be- 
gan the hoſtilities at the end of the truce; and it was 
upon this occaſion that the king ſent the army into 
the Netherlands, which I juſt mentioned. 

After all, France had more mind to oblige the 
count of Flanders to ſubmit, than to go about forei 
him in a country it was difficult to penetrate. He 
thought ſo himſelf; and as ſoon as the troops ap- 
proached, he made new propoſals for peace, which 
were received. The count of Evreux, the count of 
St. Pol, and Enguerrand of Marigni had orders from 
court to treat with him; and by yielding a little 


upon ſome points of pretty great importance, th 
wer much ſkeilitated the 2 NY 


he true reaſan which made it ſo cafily brought a- 
bout, was, that, the king wanted money to defray the 
charges of the war, and that he was not ignorant of 
the diſcontent of the people at the taxes which were 
again laid upon them on this occaſion. There were 
even ſome confederacies of the nobility in ſume pro- 
vinces, as Artois, Picardy, Champaigne, Burgundy, 
Forez, to oppoſe the impoſition of theſe new ſubſidies, 

io obtain the er of ſeveral privileges, of 


2 which 


* 
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+ 4. D. which the lords and gentlemen pretended they had 


* 


1313. 


been unjuſtly deprive i * 
But we may jay that the obſtinacy of the count of 


Flanders in his revolt, and the inſurrection of the 


people, were not at that time the moſt afflicting vexa- 
tions the king had. There were ſome in his own fa- 
mily, which touched him much more nearly. The 
three princes his ſons were married to young princeſſes, 
who gave ground by their behaviour to a thouſand 


* ſcandalous reports of abuſing their husbands to the 


higheſt degree. Jane, daughter of Otho count of Bur- 
gunay, wite to Philip the king's ſecond fon, was ac- 
quitted. The two others, namely, Margaret, daugh- 


ter of Robert duke of Bus , wife of Lexis kbp 


of Navarye, the king's eldeſt ſbn, and B/nche younger 


filter to Zane, ahd wife of prince Charts, were con- 


victed of criminal converſation with two gentlemen, 
officers of the houſhold ro the princes their husbands. 
Their names were Philip of Launay, and Gautier of 


Lannay, and they were brothers, The two princeſſes 
were put in priſon, and the two gentlemen flea'd alive, 


and — — upon a gibbet after their death. 
At the time that the army, which the king had ſent 


into the Netherlands, was returned, he was taken ill 


of a languiſhing diſeaſe, the cauſe of which the phy- 
ficians could not find out, His pulſe was good, and 
= his weakneſs and faintneſs encreaſed every day. 
ey tryed change of air, and he was carried to Fon- 
tainbleau; but his diſtemper ſtill you worſe, and at 
laſt upon the 29th of November, this prince expired 
in a very pious manner, after a reign of twenty-nine 
ears, one month, and twenty-three days, being forty- 
* ears of age. 11 
s he was dying, he gave his eldeſt ſon Lewis king 
of Navarre, proper advice about the good government 
of his kingdom, charging him to live like a chriſtian 
rince, His body was carried to St. Denys, and his 
art to Porſſi, to be put in the nunnery of the reli- 
gious which he had built to the honour of St. Leis his 
ndfather. : 
What the people had ſuffered by new taxes and al. 


terations in the money, made him leſs regretted, t hau 


ſeveral good qualities, which he had, really deſerved; 
he was valiant and intrepid, The Hlemiſb writers 5 
thoſo 
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thoſe of Boniface's party, who have ſaid ſo much ill 4. D. 
of him, have never reproached him with the leaſt 1314. 
degree of incontinency; a certain mark that he was | 
blameleſs upon this point. He always tenderly loved 
his brothers the count of Valois and the count of E. 
vreux, and there never was any diviſion {cen between, 
them. He was reſolute in his enterprizes, and vigo- 


rous in puſhing them on. He even exceeded in t 


point after the death of pope Bonrface. The differen- 
ces which he had with that ſhew how jealous he 
was of his royal authority, The kings of England 
and the count of Flanders knew by his behaviour: to- 
wards them, that he would be matter of. his vaſſals: 
but his heat, which was a little too impetuous, did 
not permit him always to take precautions enough to 
ſubs —— and keep them — 8 
made ve regulations for the adminiſtra- Ordinance 
tion of alice.” [og the parliament at Paris 2 — 
in the year 1302, whereas before it removed from one year 1302 
place to another; he gave it the palace, which keeps g 
that name to this day, for to fit in; and he remove 
and lived at the Louvre. He likewiſe conſtituted a 
rliament at Toniouſe, and fixed the exchequer of 
ormandy at Rouen, by which name was meant the 
principal tribunal of the Dukes of Normandy, where 
the appeals from the ſubaltern-Juriſdiftions were tryed, Sainte Mar- 
The Grands-Forrs at Troyes were likewiſe of his inſti- 
tution, being a kind of ſovereign court for Champaigne. 
This prince in ſome antient monuments has the ſur- 
name of Great gi ven him. 71 | | 
Another proof of his ability was the important re- 
unions which he made to his dominions. Beſides the 
city of Lyons, which I mentioned a little before, he 
united to it the county of Nurgundy and the cqunties 
of rer — and — . —— = N = 
e gave Bretagne the dignity rage in the year .., 
1297, in favour of John Il, and — it a — Nu che 
for hitherts the princes of Breragne bad ſometimes Tir in the 
taken the title of count, and ſometimes that of duke z theTome 
but this laſt title was diſputed em. ok the proofs 
Philip's ſacceflor to his crown was his: eldeſt fon 1 


* 
=y 


Leis X. of that name, ſurnamed Hutiu, who by his lege by 
mother Zancof Navarre joined tothe crown of France Dom Lobi. 


that of Navarre, of which his father had put him in 
G 3 pol- 


36 
A. D. 


. 3 


be Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
poſſeſſion in his life time His two other ſons Philip 
and Charles had each their appennage : the firſt was 
count of Poitiers, and the other count of Za Mur. 


che, © 


* 
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LEWIS X. ſurnamed HUTIN. 


. 1314. EW1S, the Tenth of that name, aſcended the 


A. D. 1315. 


Continuat, 


Nag 


Throne at the age of twenty five years, according 
to thoſe who make him to be born in 1239 or of twenty 
three according to others, who place his birch two years. 
later. He was not crowned till Auguſt the year fol- 
lowing, becauſe he would be anoi and crowned 
with the princeſs Clementia, daughter of Charles Mar- 
tel, king of Hungary, whom he was to marry to hit 
ſecond Wife 5 Margaret of Burgundy, his firſt, having 
died in the year 1313. in her priſon of Chateau Gati- 
liard in Normandy, where ſhe was confined for her 
irregularities, which I mentioned in the Hiſtory of the 
preceeding reign. * OW 
ln the N this, there was an inſurrection 
of the nobility, which the Count of Valois the King's 
uncle appeaſed, by re: ſettling by his order certain 
r cove of the lords and gentlemen upon the fame 
ſoot that they ſtood in the reign of St. Leis; but 
this Count, who had a great deal of influence over the 
king his Nephew, found out a way to calm the people, 
whom the inſurrection of the nobility had already put 
in motion. | P; 50 | 

At ſuch junctures as theſe the miniſters of the pri 
with whom the people are diſſatisſied, are the moſt lil e- 
ly victim to a e their fury. This was the method 
which the count of Valois took, promiſing to revenge 
them upon him whom they looked upon in the prece- 
ding reign us che author of their miſery. Engnerrand 
of 'Marigni gas the man, whoſe life and honour this 
prince ſacrificed to em, at the fame. time that he ſa - 
tisßed the jealouſy and mortal hatred which he had a- 
ga inſt that miniſter. 445 i. i age 

Enguerrand le Portier de Marigni, was a gentle- 
man of an ancient noble 2 — 5 the higher Norman 


4y. He came to Philip the Fajr's Court; who =- 
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Ing bien co. be a man of a great capacity, penetration, A D. 
* contri vance D 
perſon, braught him unte his 2 N made 
his chamberlain, count of , ſuper-ig- 
tendant of the finances, and his chief ande The 
him he hare of — he a e . er 
im t of the is ul inter 
made the jealous of him ; and an inſolent 
word whic ſhoke to the count of Valoisin a paſſion 
of anger, — his ruin. 

The king being one da 2 they were con- 
ſidering upon methods of filling the royal Treaſury, 
which. was very much unprovided at the of Phi- Annals of 
lip the Fair. The count — Valois ſaid, that Aarigm Frome. 
having had the adminiſtration gf it, it was his buſinels ,;.1. of the 
to give an account of its being drained. Marigui an- — of 
ſwered that he. was ready to do it. Let it be done 57 
then wy bart, reply 40 the 9 Valois. _ 
my beart, r 2 gave you, my Lor 

of it, an A ce has been employed in the 

Lauge ſervice. Lou = anſwered. the count of Va- 

„ elf _ ws — — the | 2. 

i t gave the prince ye again. 

who immediately — his tax yes his TR Was 
going to run him — the body without any 
1 's preſence, if he had not been held. 

r — was ſeized; the count of Va- 

hois — much preſſed the king to make him 

give aas dien, and having perſuaded him by Freade- 


took tim near his 1315. 
9 


Fick of 5 ui, by the count of Sr. Pol, and o- 
ther lords —— that the diſgrace of this mi- 
_ viſter was — to ſatieſy the people of Frauce, 


ho were iouſly enraged — im ; he was 
5 tely 8 of the Lum. u 
aſterwards in Na temple ina dungeon. 

As ſoon as he was ſeized, they began to draw 
articles againſt him, which is always eaſy todo aga 
thoſe who have had the — 2 - 

nances : either becauſe it is rare for a perſon in this paſt 
to be true to his truſt; or ciſc-becau in the manage- 
ment of ſuch an ir it is _—_— impoſſible to give 
an exact account of every thing. Other crimes were 
added to the miſdemeanours which he was accuſed 5 

bot he was not e to defend himſelf, nor 1 
; 4 


* 


A. D. his brother the biſhop of Beauvais allowed to anſwes 


1315. for him; The count of Valois perſuaded the king, 
— 


that” Marigni had been convicted of all the things 
which he was accuſed of; he was condemned — 
dges to be hanged, notwithſtanding his quality of 
ntleman and knight, and the great employs which 
— _ ax ſtate; — — 
and cruolty as ſar as was ible, t is corpe 
upon the bet of þ rerun which — him- 
ſelf had ordered to be built out of Paris, on which to 
expoſe the bodies of Maleſactors aſter their execu- 
Tons. l *4 


This was the deplorable end of a miniſter of fate 
of the greateſt merit that France perhaps ever had 


0 chat time: As he proteſted at his death, that he 
was innocent of the crimes imputed to him, and that 


he could not obtain leave to defend himſelf, the peo- 
plo whom ſometimes. the misfortune of great ones 
touches as muchas their grandeur had been odious to 
them; ſeemed all concerned, and did not give thoſe 
figns of applauſe at his death, which the count of Va- 
bors ee His memory had afterwards juſtice done 
it, which had been refuſed to his perſon. His chil- 
dren were conſidered in tha king's will, who repented 
very much of _ ſo imprudently abandon'd a good 
ſervant to the unjuſt paſſions of his uncle; and 70h 
of Marigni his brother was tranſlated from the biſho- 
k of Beauvais to the archbiſhoprick of Rouen. 
But nothing juſtified him more than the publick ſa- 
tisfaftion which the count of Valois himſelf made him 
ten or twelve years after, when he thought he was go- 
ing to give an account at God's tribunal for ſo exceſ. 
five an autrage. This prince having been ſeized with 
an apoplexy, which left one half of his body affected 
with a dead palſey, look d upon this misfortune 
as a puniſhment for the injuſtice committed upon Ma- 
* N mg ſum of _ to be diſ- 
tri among all the Paris; and 
thoſe who diſtributed ir; Laid — poor —.— 
when they delivered the alms: Pray to God for my 
Lord Enguerrand, aud ſor my Lord Charles; always 
naming them in this order, Enguerrand before the 
prince, There is a great deal of reaſon to belie ve 
thar-Charies of Valois by ſo publick and ie | 
#2 $ * ; A* 
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ſatisſaction obtained God's pardon for his fins, but it A. D. 
was of ſuch a nature, that the memory of this prince, 1315. 
whoſe merit in other reſpects was greater than com- v 
mon, or always _— with it.- W | 

In the mean while the king was obliged to employ x,z,: 
his arms againſt Robert count of Flanders, — ek = 
ving again declared him a rebel and enemy to the 1 
kingdom, by two arrets which he pronounced againſt/ . 


him in the court of He wanted money as his 
predeceſſor had dont before him, and his miniſters 
made uſe of a method to raiſe ſame, which had already 
been begun to be pur in practice. fi 

There were-in — boroughs, in the villages, and e- 
ven in the cities, a great number of the people who 
bore the name of Sers; they were likewiſe called 
Gens de Corps, Gens de Morte-main, Gens de Poueſte, 
that is, people under the power of their lords, but 
little different from ſlaves, This ſtate of ſervitudg 
was more antient am the Gauls than the Freuch 
monarchy, Theſe perſons and their children could 
not go out of the lord's demeſne where they were 
born. They could not ſettle nor marry any where 
elſe, without incurring the penalties impoſed by the 
law which was called = law of Formarriages, : is 
of marriages made out of the lord's territory with- 
out his leave. They lay under ſeveral other very hard 
articles of ſubjection, which were not however en- 
tirely the ſame every where. | 

Lewis Hutin gave them letters of enfranchiſement Memorial 
through the whole extent of his dominion, upon the gf thecham- 

yment of a ſum of money, and there were a great count, in- 
number of theſe Serfs who fined, to enjoy this privi- dor'd A. 
lege. He likewiſe allowed the u,, whom the fb 7. v. 
king his father had driven out of the kingdom, to ſet- 
tle there agen, The ens always paid dearly for 
theſe ſort of favours, which ſovereign princes granted 
'em: So that the king with theſe hel got his army 
together, and marched about the end of Auguſt into 
Flanders, where William count of Haynault and Hol- 
land his ally had already begun to attack the Fle- Meyerys. 
mings by ſca and land: But the autumn was ſo rainy, 
and the ways ſo rotten, that it was impoſſible to pene- 
trate into the _— of Flanders; for which reaſon 
the king, with the advice of the generals and principal 


lor ds, 
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A. D. lords, reſolved. to return without doing thing 
1315. but havi r of the Flew; , 
bo for ſo many years bad held out again all 
. e EY EUN 
| is was mi ex 1 Ince, 
| 4 - D. 1315: who died at — = . of Tins fol. 
of the cham- lowing, having reigned but one year, eight months, 
ber of ac- and fix days. The cauſe of his death was this ; after 
ions A. he had heated himſelf prodigiouſly with playing at 
fol. 316, tennis in the wood of Yincennes, he re into a 
of be. Jobs kind of grotto to cool himſelf. He was ſeized there 
4: Vin, With a great cold, and afterwards with a fever, which 
MS. in the carried him off, * | 
ny The antient hiſtorians ſay neither good nor ill of 
this prince; and the ſhortneſs of his reign did not give 
him time to ſhew his virtues or his vices. The ſur- 
name of Hutin which was given him, ſhews, accord - 
ing to the language of that time, that he was natural- 
ly brisk, haſty, and impatient ; for the word then 
gnified wrangling, quarrelling, and ſquabblirg. 
He had by his bull wife Margaret of Burgundy a 
daughter named Jane; and he loft bis ſecond wife 
Clementia of Hungary big of her firſt child: but it 
was uncertain whether it was a prince or princeſs ; for 
which reaſon the regency of the kingdom fell * 
Philip count of Poitiers, younger brother to the lat 
king, till the Queen came to lie in, which would ei- 
_ aſſure him of the crown, or exclude him from 
This prince was not then at Paris, but at Zyons, 
where he kept the cardinals ſnut up in the convent of 
theDominicans, and was reſolved not to let them come 
out till they had choſen a pope. As ſoon as he heard 
of the king's death, he left with the count of Fores 
the care of the election of a pope, which the late 
king had put into his hands, ang returned to 


Paris. | b 
There he got the better of the faction of the count 
Costinuat. of Valois his uncle, who ed to diſpute the re- 
Nangii. gency with him. It was devolved him for cigh- 


teen years, in caſc the queen ſhould be brought. to 
bed of a prince. He had that likewiſe of the king 
dom of Navarre, and a particular ſeal was made 
all the publick acts which he ſhould paſs 


in 
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in che mean while queen Cleinentia was delivered A. D. 
of a prince, who was named phy. By this birth 1315. 
Philip continued regent, but was excl from the Wyo, 
crown. But the ſpeedy death of that prince ſoon ſe- 
cured it to him. * which the queen was 
affected upon the death of the king her husband, had 
thrown her into a quartan ague, which held upon her 
till her lying-in, and ſo altered the conſtitution of the 
child, that he lived but ſeven or eight days, or ; 
according to others. It is without reaſon that ſome d 
not place him a the number of the kings of 
France : he had a right tothis title by his birth, and 
it is given him in ſome records in the treaſure of char- Sainte Mv. 
ters. As ſoon as he was expired, Philip quitted the 
title of regent, and took that of king, 


Pu1LIPV. ſurnamed the Lons. 


T H E ſucceflion of the crown of France, which from 
Hugh Capet the head of the third race had always 
been tranſmitted in a direct line from father to ſon, 
till young king John, who was the thirteenth king in 
that ſucceſſion, _ now the firſt time to the collate- 
ral line, from the nephew to the uncle. 
Philip V. ſurnamed the Long, upon the account 4. P. 1316, 
of his high ſtature, aſcended the throne at the age of 
three and twenty years. Eudes Duke of Burgundy, 
uncle by the mother's fide to the princeſs aue, whom 
Lewis Hutin bad by Margaret his firſt wife, thought 
proper to oppoſe the Coronation of Philip, and to Continuan 
pooch in the preſence of the peers and prelates in Nangii. 
 tavour of the young princeſs, whoſe right to the crown, 
he ſaid, ought to be examined before her uncle was 
crowned. Notwithſtanding this, they would have 
ceded : but the king being deſirous that nothing 
ould be neglected in an affair of this importance, in 4, p, 1275. 
which the leaſt ſcruples that are raiſed in the minds of | 
rhe people, are ſufficient to raiſe great diſturbance,call'd 
an aſſembly upon the feaſt of the purification, at which 
were preſent a great number of the nobility, almoſt 
all the prelates, and the moſt confiderable citizens of 
Paris; there they examined the laws and cuſtoms of 
the 


* 


1 


92. 1 
A. D. 
1317. 


V ficulty, however they thought fit to declare by a new 


* 


/ 
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the kingdom, in relation to the. ſucceſſion of che | 


crown, The thing was too certain to admit of any dif- 


decree with the unanimous conſent of all the perſons 

t. That women were incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown. The king's coronation was confirmed; and 
they all obliged themſelves by oath to obey him and 
his ſon Levis after him, as their lawful ſovereign. But 
this oath. ſignified little or — with regard to the 
young prince; for the king his father, who had no o- 
ther ſon, had the misfortune to ſee him die a few days 
after in the beginning of Lent. AT 

The king, to prevent any intrigues of the duke of 
Burgundy, gave him in marriage Zane his eldeſt 
daughter, whom he endowed with the county of Bur- 
gundy; and by this Eudes became poſſeſſor of the 

As the king had the performance of the vow, which 
he had made of taking a journey beyond ſea, ex- 
tremely at heart, he very much wiſhed to ſee peace 
thoroughly ſettled in his dominions. 'The greateſt 
obſtacle to this defire was the arrogance of the Fle- 
mings. Theſe people, who were really tired with the 
war themſelves, defired peace, and preſſed their 
count to conelude it: but the thing was difficult; as 
the king 1 to make it in the quality of ſove- 
reign, and the Flemings accuſtomed by the length of 
the war to look upon the kings of France as their o- 
n—_— had almoſt forgotten that they were his ſub- 
eas. ; 

: While the king was only regent, and ever ſince the 
the time I am- now ſpeaking of, there had been nego- 
ciations, hoſtilities, truces, one after the other. At 
laſt, aſter a great many doublings of the count of Hau- 
ders, and abundance of patience on the fide of the 
court of France, peace was concluded by the interpo- 
firion of Cardinal Goſſelin, whom the pope had com- 
miſſioned to determine this affair. 

It was agreed that Leuuis count of Nevers and Rete, 
grandſon of the count of Flanders, ſhould mar- 
7 Margaret of France the king's daughter; that 

.eavis ſhould ſucceed to the county of Flanders, even 
though his father ſhould die before his grandfather ; 


that Liſſe, Donay, and Orchies ſhould remain to the 


King; 


— , , 


that they were ene mies to Jeſus Chriſt 
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king 3 and that the HNamings ſhould pay him the ſum A. D. 
of two hundred thouſand livres;- They obliged them- 1320. 
ſelves 'moreover —_— take up 'arms againſ 
their count, in caſe he ſhould break the treaty of peace © 
in any of the articles This treaty was concluded u- 
on'the ſecond of June in the year 13 20, and figned 
by the king in Auguſt following. FE: tori ff 
The kingdom being thus perfectly quiet and eaſy, 
the king was more reſolved than ever upon the expe a 
dition to the holy land. But the pope bimſclt (l, Epiſt. Joan; 
was hn XXII. who ſucceeded Clement V.) diverted XXII a- 
him from it, by reaſon of the troubles which divided pa Rey- 
Italy and Germany upon the account of two competi- 
tors to the empire; Frederick of Anſtria, and is 
of Bavaria, who after the death of Henry of Zux- 
embuyg had each been choſen by part of the electors. 

The pope's advice made an impreſſion. upon the 
king's mind: however, he did not deſiſt from taking 


his meaſures for the execution of his defign as ſoon as 


the fituation of the affairs of Europe would permit 
him, The infidel princes were ſo well perſuaded of 


his reſolution upon this head, that they contrived on 
their ſide to prevent him; in order to which, they took 


= moſt deteſtable meaſures that could be imagi- 


The Jerus, as I ſaid before, were reſettled in France 


in the preceding reign ; but in this they were ill uſed continuat, 
by a company of villains, who had at their head a Nangii. 
pariſh prieſt, who had been deprived for his' crimes, 

and an apoſtate monk of the order of St. Bennet. 

They were called by the name of Paſtorats, becauſe 

they had ſeveral ſhepherds among 'em ; the ſame 

name had in the time of St. Levis been given for the 

fame reaſon to a great number of robbers, who com- 

mitted great diſorders in the kingdom. Theſe whom 

I am now ſpeaking of, did no leſs miſchief, They were 


ſpread — ſeveral provinces, and at laſt were cut 


in pieces in Languedoc, and intirely diſperſed. They 
word rticularlybent againſt the Jews under pretence 


Tho' this ill uſage had been given che Fervs againſt 
the king's will, and ſeveral of thoſe who were guilty 


had been puniſhed, yet the people of that nation were 


irritated againſt the chriſtians of France to the — 
ad | | | 8 
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plot was to poi . 
was s 
3:7- throughout the kingdom, and by that means to ju, 


ſuch a mortality in it, that it be impoſſible to 
— ſoldiers enow for the expedition which the king 


eus durſt not engage to execute this projet 
themſelves, but only promiſed to take care that o- 
thers ſhould do it. ere was at that time in France 
a great number of lepers ſeparated from the conver- 
ſation of other men, and confined in hoſpitals, moſt of 
whom were very impatient under this tion, and 
at being looked upon every where as objects of hor- 
ror, who were ſhunned by all, and whom every one 
fied, if they ſaw them at the eſt diſtance; The 
yo gained ſeveral of them - money, and gave 
em to underſtand that the poiſon which they were to 
uſe, would make all thoſe lepers that did not die of 
it; and that when all or moſt of their 2 
men were {truck with leproſy, this misfortune would 
ceaſe to be ſhameful ; that there would be no more 
diftinftion between them ; and that they ſhould en- 
—_ * of their relations and friends like 

Thiſe hopes and their avarice made them conſent 
to the crime. They began it in . with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, Several perſons died with drinking the water of 

iſoned ſprings or wells. The report of this poi- 

ing ſpread about, and they were accuſed of it, 

The king was then in Poitou, he ordered ſome of 
thoſe who were ſuſpected to be ſeized. They were 
convicted, and diſcovered their accomplices. Ihey e- 
ven found letters written in Arabick to a u called 
Sainfſon, by the king of Granada and Tunis, Some 
lepers and eas were burnt alive, All che Zeros were 
baniſhed France, and have never been ſincè admitted 
there - Gm authority. The ſource of the evil be- 
ing diſcovered, remedies were applied to it, and cau- 
tions taken againſt it. | 


In 
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In the mean while the king continued to prepare A. D. 
for the holy war, but God accepted the will for the 1321. 
deed, and did not grant him the ſatisfaction of per 
forming it. This prince was attacked with a 9 LR. 
quartan ague attended with a diſentery, which Kkil- Chronicle 
led him after five days fickneſs, not without ſome ſuſ. ms in the 
picions of wr ge? e died in a very pious manner library of 
upon the third of January in the year 1322, being * 
twenty-eight years of age, after he had reigned five my 
years and near one month and a half, 

Philip was a tem pre wile, pious, and courageous 

rince: He loved learned men, and was as learned 
Rimſelf as a prince ought to be. The peace which he 
ſettled in his dominions, notwithſtanding the troubles 0 
and diſcontents of the princes and lords which broke | 
out when he took the government upon him, is a good 
proof of his prudence. The ardgur which he had for 
the holy war, cqually ſhews his zeal and his cou- 


rage. 
; 155 had formed ſeveral projects for the reformation Continust. 
and advantage of the ſtate, and among others of eſta- N. 


bliſhing the ſame weight and meaſure and money thro' treatiſe of | 


the whole kingdom. He had already begun to exe- ho hy of 


cute the laſt. 4 

It was in this reign that the collection of conſtitu- 
tions of pope Clement V. commonly called the Clemen- 
tines, were received and publiſhed in France. But 
the ſame liberty was not allowed to the decretals of 
Boniface VIII. known by the name of Sexti, or the 
ſixth Book, which was never received in France, be- 
cauſe of the diſlike they had there againſt this po 
and his maxims, which were derogatory to x 
temporal authority of ſovereigns, | 

THis prince in the year 1319. publiſhed an ordi- p. hier re- 


nance, in which he fixed the number of officers that ſearches, l. 2. 


were to compoſe the parliament, and it is remarkable. . 
for an article which relates ro the biſhops. By this 
article they were excluded from the parliament, for 
as much as that hindred them from reſidence. Theſe 
are the terms in which it is expreſſed: There ſhall 
be no prelates henceforth in the parliament z for 
ths king makes a conſcience of interrupting them in 
the government of their ſpiritualities. But this regu- 
tion was not long obſerved, as may be ſcen by the re- 
giſters of the parliament. | Ix 


3 
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A, D. It was likewiſe in this reign that pope Jobn XXII. 

$322, cefiede wettanntber ofnew bihopebcds in tl apep- 
Wy wv try on the other fide of the Loire. 1 
25 Philip leſt but three daughters behind him, and for 
want _ OO. Oy 
went a ſecond time to the. collateral line. His ſuc- 
ceeſſor was Charles his brother, who had hitherto had 
tte title of the count of La Marche. 


— — 
- 


CHARLES IV. ſurnamed the FAIR. 

AF TER. the death of Philip V. Charles aſcend- 
ed the throne, and was crowned in February, 

He had no children, and could not be brought to a 
reconciliation with his wife Blanche of Burgundy, 
who was confined in Chateau-Gaillard in the higher 
. — for the irregularities i — in the 
teig hilip the Fair. Happily for this prince it 
| — — found, the there were i ls marriage ſome of 
; _ thoſe impediments which are called in the canon 
Chronicle law Dirimentes, which render the marriage null, 
MS in Pope John XXII. at his defire had the thing mature- 
$.Grovieve.ly examined, and the fact being found to be true, the 
marriage was declared void, Three months aſter 

Charles married at Troye in Champaigne Mary daugh- 

ter of the late emperour Henry of Luxembourg" and 


Margaret of Brabant, and ſiſter to John king of Bo- 
hemia. | | 
The king had taken the croſs as well as the late 
king his brother, and the pope ſolicited him to per- 
form his vow, upon the account of Leo * * Arme- 
nia, who was upon the pores of being deſtroyed by 
the ſultan of Babylon. e king was very much in- 
clined to it, and they even entered infome degree up- 
on the meaſures that were to be taken for this pur- 
but the ſituation of the affairs and the intereſts 

of the princes of —_— rendered theſe enterprizes 
more and more impracticable; and the differences a- 
bout the ſucceſſion to the county of Flanders, and the 


uarrels which happened between France and E 
and the 
As 


4. D. 1322. 


, diſconcerted the projects of the pope 
king in fayour of the king of Armenia. 
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- As to the ſucceſſion to the county of Flanders, I have A. D. 
ſaid, that Lets grandſon of Robert count of Flanders 1322, 
had married Margaret of France, daughter of Philip \wnyWuj 
the Long, and that upon the account of this marriage, 
a treaty had been made, by which Leis was to in- 
herit the county of Flanders, even though his father 
ſhould die before his grandfather. And thus the 
thing happened, and Robert died ſoon after his ſon, 
Robert de Caſtille; uncle of Lenwrs, and younger {on of 
Robert count of Flanders had ſigned this treaty; by 
which ſome eſtates and conſiderable goods and chat- 
tels were aſſigned him for his ſhare ; but after the 
death of the count of Flanders his father, he would 
not ſtand to the treaty, but pretended to the county of 
Flanders in prejudice of Lewis his nephew. 
He came to the king at Paris, and ſollicited him 
ſtrongly to take his fide. But this prince did juſtice 
to Lewis, after having puniſhed him for daring to 
receive homage from the lords of Flanders, before he 
had paid his own” to him: for having ordered him to 
come to Paris, which he did immediately, he had 
him confined in thecaſtle of the Louvre. He releas'd. 
him ſome days after, and'received homage from him 
for the county of Flanders, and for the counties of 
Novers nd&'Rorghtt i e on i ne 
The king aſter having ſeteled this affair, and ended 
a difference between the new court- of Flanders and 
William count of Haynault and Holland, took a jour- 
ney to Zowloyſe, the return from which was unfortu-' 
nate. He had carried the queen with him, wh6 was cv. 
big with child. The fatigue of travelling made her Nangii, 
come before her time, and ſhe was delivered at u- 
dun of a prince, who died almoſt immediately after he 2 
was born. This gave the king a great deal of ſorrow. ho 4 P. 15 r 
by his death loſt what he Pad ardently deſired, a fon _.. * 
to ſucceed to his crown. The queen herſelf died the 
next year; and this prince married the third time 
Fane of Evreu his coufin german, daughter of Ler- 
1s of France, count of Eureux, his uncle. It was in 
the interval between that death and this marriage, 
that the war began between France and England, up- 
on 2 occaſion; | * = Ch 
ugh lord of, Montpeſat in Guyeune, a ſubj 21 
the king of England's. had buile a caſtle upon an 2 
Vor, II. | H eſtate 


98 


A. D. 
1324. 


tinuat, 
Nangii. 


let ion 
of treaties, 


. MS. of for ſhe 
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eſtate, which he Ee to the king of 
England's demcſne, but hich > king of France 
maintained was in his, They went —— about it, and 
1 cauſe was tryed —— the parliament of Paris. 
The king 2 ained it, and it was declared that the eſtate 

and caſtle longed to the territories of France. Im- 
mediately upon this, the king's governor in thoſe 
parts ſent ſome ſoldiers, who ſeized upon the caſtle, 


Aout peſat very much. rovoked at the ſentence and 


ſcizure, made his vaſſals take up arms, and being 
joined by the ſeneſchal of S who brought him 
ſome other troops, beſieged the caſtle and carried 
it, and molt ot t > French, who were in it, were put 
to the ſword, 

The king carried himſelf with temper upon this 0c- 
cafion, and only demanded ſatisſaction of the — of 
England, A conference was held, and the E Eng? 
made as if they et in the fatisfaQion w 
the king demanded : but when it came to the execu- 
tion, they drew the affair into a length under divers 
pretences, and the. King knew that Stead of think- 
ing upon ſatisfying him, they were making prepara- 
= ſecretly to defend themſelves if he attacked 
them. 

He prevented them, and fent the count of Valois 
ace wages into G1yenne. This prince began with 

taking © the caſtle 5 Mone peſat, and had it raſed. He 
proceeded with ſo much vigour, that all the foreified 
— of Guyenne were reduc'd to the king's obedience, 
except Bourdeaux, Bayonne, St. Severe, and Reole. 
This laſt mou hk — 2 and after a vigorous re- 
fiſtance obliged to cayitulate upon the day after the 
feaſt of St. 3 


The Euglip propoſed a —— which was. granted 


2 the ambaſſadors. The poace was —_ 
but this E was not the only, reaſon of her journey, 
d other private motives, But in — to 


e underdand this incrigue, which had fr 


age conſe- 
ton of it will be ſſary to know the fitua- 
_ of the affairs, an — of England at that 


Edward 
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Euard the ſecond, a prince of very little genius, 4. D. 
incapable of governing by himſelf, always delivered 1325, 


himſelf up to ſome favourite, who managed him as 
he pleaſed. Gaveſton, whom I mentioned before, after 
having been in favour ſome time, was brought to an 


unhappy end by the faction of ſeveral lords who were 


jealous of his authority : the two Hugh Spencers, fa- 


ther and fon, fucceeded him as favourites; and to a- u- 


Walſings 


void Gaveſton's fate, they reſolved not to ſpare the ham. 


* 
on, 


firſt of the Engliſh lords who: ſhould cabal againſt Froiflkrdy 


them. It coſt Thomas earl of Lancaſter his head, and 
one and twenty others of the greateſt of the nobility. 
This execution made the Spencers formidable ; but 
rendercd them odious to the court, and through all 
the kingdom. As queen Iſabella always had very 
much the aſcendant over the king her husband, they 
were apprehenſive of her, and compaſſed their end 
in bringing him to be diſguſted at her upon the ac- 
count of the French war. They perſuaded Edward 
toſend all the French who were about her into France, 
to put troops into the caſtles which belonged to her, 
and obli ä — ob nſion. | 
She diſſembled her anger at this behaviour, till ſhe 
had ſome favourable o unity of revenging it. 


This opportunity preſented irſelf now at the treaty of 


peace. It was propoſed in parliament to charge the 
queen with the 2 The Spencers willing! 
conſented to it, being rejoiced to ſee that prine 
out of the kingdom, whom they had always been afraid 
of. The oppoſite faction to the favourites were alſo 
very glad at this journey, in hopes that as ſhe was 
very much irritated againſt them, ſhe would engage 
the king of France her brother to aſſiſt their enemies, 
which would be ſupporting herſelf. 


And indeed ſhe was not ſo urgent with the king to Froifſard, 


make peace, as to prevail upon him to revenge her 
of the. miniſters of the court of England: but the 
king ſhewed her, that it was not proper either for 
him, by reaſon of the advances which had been made 
towards peace ; nor for her, who had been deputed in- 
to France to conclude it, to govern themſelves inan 
affair of this importment by their own private reſent- 
ments: but he promiſed her to take care of her inte · 


H's. reſt, 


= de . 
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A. D. reſt, and to obtain ſatistaction for her as ſoon as the 
1325. peace was madleQ. 8 3a eee 
Ibis treaty was concluded at Paris on the laſt day 
of May, upon ar”, advantageous terms to France. 
mat. — One article was, /T hat the king of England ſhould 
come over into France, and do homage in perſon for 
the demeſnes which he poſſeſſed there. The two Spen- 
cer did not like this journey, apprehending that du- 
ring the king's abſence, they ſhould fall a victim to 
Costiaust. their enemies. They ſuggeſted an expedient, which 
Nangii, Was that Edvard ſhould yield Gnuyennè and Ponthieu 
Waltng- to his ſon Eatard prince of Wales; and that this 
. young prince, who by the ceſſion would become a feu- 
datary to the king of France in the room of his fa- 
ther, ſhould go in perſon to do homage for thoſe two 
fieſs, and ale the oath of allegiance. | The king of 
France, who defired peace, conſented to it: and the 
yu of Wales came over into France, and performed 
is devoirs as a vaſſal. \ £4 2, ee 
The _ having been proclaimed and commerce 
ſettled between the two nations, Edward thought 
that there was no occaſion for the queen his wife and 
the prince of Wales to make any longer {tay at the 
court of Frauce, and ſent orders to them to return in- 
| to England. The queen put it off as long as ſhe || © 
v could 5 but finding herſelf prefled, ſhe wrote word to 
VM the king that ſhe thought ſhe could not return with 
ſafety, whilſt the two Spencers her declared enemies 
were at the head of his council. This was indeed 
one of the reaſons ſhe had to ſtay in France; but ſhe 
had another which ſhe did not mention, and which 
was not unknown to a great many people, which was 
a little too much affection {or Riger de Mortimer an 
ngliſb lord, who having made his eſcape out of the 
tower of London, where he had becn.. confined 
Wilson, after the laſt inſurrection. in England, fled into 
bam. 8 France. | 4 4 
Eduard, who was more concerned at this motive 
of the queen's refuſal than at the refuſal irſelf, ſent 
her new orders more preſſing than the former. She 
had no regard to them, any more than the prince of 
Wales, into whom ſhe had infuſed a great hatred a- 
gainſt the Spcrcers. She ſent back molt of her peo- 
ple into Euglaud, and kept none about her and the 
| prince 


& 


© 
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prince of Wales, but perſons whom ſhe could truſt, a- A. D. 
mpg whom was Eamond earl of Kent, the king of 1325. 
England's brother, who was as diſſatisfied as ſhe at WWW. 


ward eee 
Ihe anger of the king of England againſt his wife 


and ſon proceeded fo far, as to have. them declared 


enemies to the kingdom. This diviſion of the royal 
family revived the ſpirit of the ſeditious, many of 
whom came over every day into France to offer their 


ſervice to the queen; and EAard to prevent this was 


i to ſhut up the ports of England. 

is prince looking upon the permiſſion which the 
king of France gave his ſiſter to ſtay at his court, as 
an infraction of the TD renewed the hoſtilities in 
Guycnne, and upon the ſea. . The king on his fide or- 


dered repriſals to be made, and the war began to x... 
4 F 5 ö Froiſſard, L. 
break out. But the Spencers made ſo ſtrong an inte- 1. cap. 7. 


reſt with the pope, and threw, ſo much money even 
into the king's council, and among thoſe who had the 
eateſt influence over him, that they accompliſhed 
their _— of making him change his mind, ſo that 
he defired the queen of E144 and the prioce of 
Wales to prepare for going as fait as they could. 
What vexed the queen, was not her going back to 
England, whither ſhe had always been fully reſolved 
to return, but it was the ſuddenneſs of her departure. 


The plot was not yet thoroughly ſettled with the 


. lords of her faction, who did not expect her 
ſo ſoon, and who might poſſibly be diſconcerted, by 
this unlucky accident. . 

But ſhe did not think proper to delay any longer, 
upon the advice that Roberr of Artois, who was 
ſtrongly attached to her, gave her, that it had been 
debated in council, whether they ſhould not ſeize up- 
on the prince of J/alrs, the earl of Kent, and my lord 
Mortimer, and ſend them over to the king of Eng- 
land. She ſet out therefore as if ſhe intended to em- 
bark at Boulogne or Calais; but as ſoon as ſhe was 
got to the frontiers, ſhe left the road to the ſea all 
at once, and went to Valenciennes to the count of 
Haynault, with whom ſhe had agreed to take refuge 
in his territories, ; 

She was very. well received there, and gave him an 
account of her deſigns, of the great party which ſhe 
| he II 3 : had 
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A. D. had in England; that provided he would aſſiſt her 


1325- 


Waling- 
ham · 


with ſome troops, ſhe ſhould ſoon be miſtreſs of the 
e 


kingdom; and to engage him to do it, ſhe offered to 
marry. the prince of Wales to one of his daughters. 
The count of Hayuault accepted the offer; and from 
that time the prince of Vals, was betrothed to Phi- 
2 the count's ſecond Daughter, whom he liked the 


The count of Haynault immediately gave orders 
for the fitting out ſome ſhips in Holland (for he was 
likewiſe count of Holland) a great many knights of- 
fered to take the voyage, and ſhe embark'd ſome days 


after at Dordref with a guard of pear three thouſand 


men. 
A ftorm happily for her threw her off from the 
lace where ſhe intended to have landed, and where 
the king of England, who had been informed of it, 
bad preparcd every thing for carrying her off; the 
wind carried her to the port of Harwich, and ſhe 
landed upon the eſtate of che Earl Marſhal of Eng- 
land, who was one of her partizans, 
| She was no ſooner arriyed but a great number of 
lords came to join her with their vaſſals ; ſhe ſoon 
ot an army together, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
ry ſent her money to pay it. She put herſelf at the 
head of her troops, which encreaſed as ſhe marched a- 


| long whilſt the king, who did not think himſelf ſafe 
at 


ndon, went into the Weſt of England to raiſe an 


army there. 


he queen followed him, and befieged Briſtol, 
where Spencer the father was with ſome troops. The 
place was delivered up to her ſome days after, Sen- 
cer was taken, and hanged by her order with the ap- 
plauſe of the whole army and all the people, The 
queen diſcovercd the place where the Ling was con- 
cealed. They ſent to take him, and he was brought 
with Spencer the ſan, who aſter the rougheſt treat- 
ment ſubmitted to the ſame fate with his father. 
As to the king of England, he was depoſed at 
London by the unanimous conſent of the parliament 
in January 132). and the prince of Wales declared 


king. The queen being informed of this news, put 
on the air of a 4 * ited to exceſs, The prince 
the ſame, and proteſted that he = 

wou 


of Wales did 
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would accept of the crown during his father's life- A. D. 


ume. | , I 32 5. 

The parliament ſent a deputation to the king, tuo. 
acquaine im with his depoſition. The . ad- 
viſed him at the ſame time to agree to it. He was 
forced to do fo for fear of worſe.® His conſent being 
brought to London, the queen and the prince of 
Wales did not ſhew ſo much difficulty at ſubſcribing | 
the ſentence of the parliament, and the prince 'of _ 
Wales ſuffered himſelf to be crowned. | 

Upon this occaſion there were ſome motions in fa- | 
vour of the impriſoned king: but this ſerved only to 
haſten his death, not with the conſent of the prince 
his ſon or the queen, but through the cruelty of 
two lords who were apprehenſive of a revolution. 
They corrupted his apothecary, who under the pretence 
of giving him. a remedy, put into the ſyringe a red- 
hot iron, which he thruſt into his bowels. 

It _ never N 3 in —— that the 
treaty o e which brought the queen o land 
1 W would have been 3 Utz fach 
ſtrange conſequences, and that the king's forwardneſs 
to ſend his own ſiſter away from his court, to oblige 

. the king of England, would have ended in that 
. prince's death. I muſt now return to ſome matters 
V which related more immediately to France, and which 
happened after the rupture with England during the 

treaty which ended the war. 8 
The moſt eonfiderable was the attempt which the 


pope made to bring the empire again into the houſe 
of France. I have already ſaid, that Frederick of 
Auſtria and Lewis of Bavaria were elected kings of 
the Romans, each by part of the eleftors. The pope 
favoured Frederick underhand ; but this prince ha- 
ving been defeated and taken at the battle of Mul- 
dorf and moſt of the princes of the empire having 
afterwards acknowledged Lewis of Bavaria as kin 
of the Romans, the ſtate of affairs was very —. 
altered upon this account. 
Lewis of Bavaria did not put himſelf aſterwards 
to much trouble to keep fair with the pope, who on 
his ſide continued to oppoſe him in every thing, and 
at laſt reſolved to depoſe him, for that without wait- 
ing for the confirmation of the holy ſee, he acted as 


H 4 king 
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A, D king of the Romans and emperor. He - forbad him 
1325, therefore to take thoſe titles till he had obtained the 
iſſion of the holy ſee; and he did not trouble 
bimſelf much about this prohibition, he declared him 
a heretick and an abettor of hereticks, and cxcommu- 
nicated him. 6 WH Ren : | 
But ſoreſeeing his bulls and excommunications 
would have little effect, if he did not oppoſe ſome 
powerful rival to him, he engaged the king of France 
to negotiate with the princes of Germany to get him- 

ſelf elected king of the Romans. 

The king treated with Leopold of Auſtria, Frede- 
rick's brother; and it was concluded that e of 
Auſtria, Jobn king of Zokemia the h ing's brother- in- 
law, and all thoſe who were of the oppoſite party of 

Levis of Bavaria, ſhoyid meet at Var ur- Jubs to 

procced to the clection. The king did not fail to be 

there with a ſplendid equipage, but the German 
princes did not kecp their word, and none but Leopold 
of Auſtria met hira. | 
"OA This treacherous uſage of the king chagrined him 
Jann. pap. as much as it coni'munded him, and made him very 
ad Corowun cog] in the puriuit of this affsir, The pope and 
Ar [,,ep"ld uſed all their endeavours to re animate him; 
but they could prevail nothing over the mind of a 
prince whoſe ambition was always moderatc, and who 
was afraid of a ſecond diſgrace. 

The king did not only give the emp?ror of tho 
Weſt ſome uneaſineſs; the two emperors of the Eaſt. 
likewiſe took the alarm, upon the noiſe which ran of 
the Cruſade which was intended in that kingdam : 
The two Anaronicus's, father and ſon, who reigned to- 

ganut. in gether were diſturbed at it. | 
Lib. e Aw" This occaſioned an embaſſy which they ſent to the 
dronicsÞ Ling in the year 1326, to — him of their ſincere 
4. D. 14:6, deſire of putting an end to the ſchiſm which ſepa- 
Epiſt. Joan, rated them from the Roman church, and to live in 
15 apu} with all chriſtian princes, and particularly with 
Jiu France. The king willingly offered his good offices 
to promote a deſign fo advantageous to the church. 
He ſent Benner of Crines of the order of St. Dom:- 
nick to the pope upon this occaſion, who after having 
treated upon this affair at Rome, went to the court of 
Robert king of Sicily, to bave his advice upon a 
1 $4 | mat- 


oan, Vil- 
„J. 9. 
vap- 4% 
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matter of this importance, This Religious proceeded 
afterwards to Conta red. 
the diſpoſitions of that court; but his negotiation had 
no ſucceſs. As to whatrelated to England, the king 
took no Atep, by which he ſeemed to acknowledge 
young Edward for king! of England, whilſt that 
prince's father lived ; but as ſoon as he heard of his 

eath, he ſent orders to the new king to come and do 
him homage for the duchy of Guyerne and the coun- 


A. D. 


#tinople, to take a nearer view of 1227. 


1 
% 


ty of Ponthieu. Edward deſired the king to give Leibnitz in 
him ſometime, his affairs not allowing him to come codice di- 


fo ſoon into France. His excuſe was receiv'd, and, 


the treaty of peace made at the end of the reign of 
Eduard the ſecond was confirmed. 

This deterring of Edward the third's homage, was 
the reaſon that he paid no other in this reign than 
what he had already done for Guyenne and Pont hieu, 
when he was only prince of Wales: for Charles bein 
taken ill upon Ae. day, died in the wood o 
Vincennes upon the 

which is not contrary to the date of his death that is put 
upon his tomb, where it is ſaid that he died in 1327, 
becauſe then and for a long time after the year in France 


rico, 
114. 


rſt of February in the year 1328, 4. P. 1328; 


did not begin till Eaſter; and according to the Romam 


uſage, which ſome hiſtorians followed in their wri- 
tings, and which was received in this kingdom under 
Charles the ninth) they reckoned the year 1328 was 
already begun. | . 
Charles the Fair was in his thirty-fourth year, and 
had reigned but fix years and thirty days: he was a 
yours not diſtinguiſhed for his merit, but who at the 
ame time had nothing that made him unworthy of 
the ſtation to which his birth had raiſed him: he leſt 
but one daughter, whom he had by his firſt wife aue 
of Evreux, namely, Mary of France, who did not 
live Jong, The queen was big with child when he 
died, and like Lestis Iſutin his brother, he left France 
in ſuſpence and doubt, whether this princeſs would 
bring Go a ſucceſſor to the crown. © 
Philip de Valois, fon of Charles count of Valois, 
who died fome years ago with great remorſe for the 
injuſtice he had committed in deſtroying Eugnerrand 
de Marigni, was conſtituted regent of the kingdom, 
as being firſt prince of the blood, couſin Fe 
94 the 
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I A. D. the late king, and preſumptiye heir to the crown» 
| 1328. Two months after, the queen was brought to bed of a 
hw wv daughter that was called Blanche, and thus the crown 
| 5 belonged to Philip. But Edward king of England al- 
| ways oppoſed his title, and with this I ſhall begin the 
. hiſtory of the following reign, 


* 


PHIL1P VI. ſurnamed DE VALO Is. 


4 D. 126. T H E reign I am now entering upon, was famous 
a T for great events ; which e ſometimes 
with good, ſometimes with bad ſucceſs, with this 
difference, that the latter were many more in number 
than the former z and that the monarchy being ſhook 
with theſe heavy blows, was in the following reign up- 

on the very brink of ruin. 

Of all the enemies to France, he who began to ex- 
erciſe a ſuperiority over it which his predeceſſors had 
never had, was Edward III. king of England, a young 

ince full of firc, wit, valour, ambition, politick 
much beyond his age; and who beſides all this, had a 
reign of fifty 2 during which he always purſued 
his principal deſign, which was to deſtroy the French 
monarchy. 

He was but between fifteen and ſixteen years old, 
when Philip at the age of thirty-fix aſcended the 
throne : He began with diſputing it with him, a 
at firſt oppoſed the choice which was made of thar 

prince for the regency of the kingdom ; but the main 
difference was concerning the crown itſelf. 

Edward was ſon of Iſabella of France ſiſter tothe 
late king, to whom Philip de Valois was only couſin 

rman. 80 that Edward was a nearer relation to 
the late king by one degree: But Edward's relation 
— by his mother, Ind that of Philip by his fa- 
ther. 

It was agreed on both fides, according to the Sa- 
lique Law and the inviolable cuſtom of the kingdom, 
that women could not ſuccecd to the crown; that for 
this reaſon the queen of Zngland, tho' ſiſter to the 
late king, could not pretend to it; but the Englifo 
lawyers maintained, that the neareſt perſon w 3 

| this 


\ 


«= al 
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this impediment of Sexes was not to be met with, A. D, 


had the right to ſucceed by virtue of 
blood; and it was upon this that Edar#ho 
c #4, 7 | 
Thoſe who aſſerted ＋ right, ſaid on the con- 
trary, that as the king of England could have no 
right to the crown of France but by his mother, and 
as that princeſs neither had nor could have any, nei- 
ther could he have any title to it himſelf. Moreover, 
by the immemorial cuſtom of the nation, the chil- 
dren of the daughters of France had never been 
looked upon as preſumptive heirs to the crown 
8 this cuſtom clearly ſhewed the ſenſe of the 
W. * 8 8 | 
' All this having been propounded and maturely ex- 
amined in an aflembly of lords of the kingdom, the 
crown was with one eonſent adjudged to Philip, He 
was afterwards crowned at Rheims upon the twenty- 
ſeventh of May, and in his perſon Faced upon the 
throne the branch of the Yalors's, which gave thirteen 
kings ſucceſſively to France during the ſpace of two 
hundred and fixty years, and did not end till 1589, by 
** of Henry III. king of France and Po- 
1d. | 
The caſe was not the ſame with the crown of Na- 
varre, as it was with that of France, becauſe that of 
Navarre could go to the women. It had been united 
to the crown of France in the perſon of Lewis Hu- 
tin, who had inherited it by his mother. This prince 


| left an only daughter called ane, who by conſequence 


was his heireſs to 2 as well as to tho 
counties of Champaigne and Brie; for theſe two 


counties belonged to the king of Navarre, fince the 


counts. of Champaigue had ſucceeded to that king- 
dom. Philip the Long and Charles the Fair were 
uardians to the young Princeſs, and Philip the Long 
Pad married her to Philip count of Eureur, ſon of 
Lewis count of Evreux, brother to Philip the Fair. 
She was then of age to govern her dominions: The 

new king put them into her hands, and ſome 
after he made a treaty with her, by which ſhe yielded 
to him Champaigne and Brie, and received in ex- 
change the counties of Angoulẽ me and Mortain, with 
ſome other equivalents ; ſtipulating that if ſhe _ 
with- 


imity of 1328, 
| founded his WWW 
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A. D. without children, the counties of Angoulime and Mor: 
ed tain ſhould be re- united to the . of France. _ 
0 The king, upon this occaſion, took Janes fide a- 
ainſt the partizans of the daughter of Philip the 
| , 2 and the two daughters of Charles the Fair, 
who had a mind to diſpute the ſucceſſion with that 
princeſs upon ſome frivolous reaſons ; and his beha- 
yiour towards her was ſo ſincere and generous, that 
it charm'd all the world. The protection which he 
| gave immediately after to Lewrs count of Flanders, 
6” gained him ſo much the more glory, as it gave him 
room for ſignaà lizing himſelf as much for his courage 
as his juſtice. 1 | 
The Fleniings, a nation at that time intractable, 
and equally difficult to be brought or kept in obedience, 
treated their count with a great deal of contempt and 
indignir He fled into France for fear of hejng im- 
N riſoned by the rebels, as he had been once already. 
I Tbe king promiſed him to go himſelf into Flanders 
WM aſter his coronation, and accordingly the French army 
rendezvous'd about Arras at the end of Fly, * 
The king came to it, and encamp'd upon the little 
river of Peene, about a league from Cafel, of which 
the rebels were maſters, They appcar'd in order of 
battle upon the mountain on which that town ſtood, 
and were very inſolent both in words and actions a- 
gainſt his majeſty. | aki 
Notwithilanding he had a fine army, he would 
have been very much embarraſs'd, and perhaps ob- 
lig'd to return into France without doing any thing, 
if the Flemings had been ſo prudent as to have kept 
the advantage of their ground ; but their raſhneſs 
gave the French an opportunity of coming to an en- 
gagement with them. 
hey reſolved to come and attack the French 
camp, which they could not do without running a 
8 hazard, becauſe they had but very few cavalry : 
ut aſter all, they took their meaſures ſo well, that 
they were very near carrying off the king himſelf, 
They were ſo little upon their guard in the camp, 
which they penetrated as far as the king's quarters 
without refiſtance, having put all to the ſword that 
met them in the way, the king had but juſt time 
to arm, himſelf, and get on horſe-back ; and he Ja 
Nd cen 
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been loſt, if Robert de Caſſel, the count of Flanders's 1328. 


brother, fortunately coming up at this moment from 
an incurſion he had juſt been making in the country 
about Sergue, had not been able to make head for 
ſome time againſt the enemy, and ſtop'd them long 


enough to give the king leiſure to get ſome troops to- 


gether about his perſon. | 

This prince, to diſcover the danger he was in, rai- 
ſed his rd ina place, from whence it could be 
ſeen afar off. This ſignal made all the French ca- 
valry march to that ſide; the infantry being reco- 
ver d from their firſt conſternation, got together 
likewiſe. And they formed themſelves into troops 
as faſt as they came up-. nate i 
. mean time, the Flemings continually ad- 
vanced, and the battle began with conſuſion enough 
on both fides. It was not an equal match, for the 
French had a great many cavalry. But the — 
army was cover'd on all ſides with pike- men, who 
did their duty pertectly well. They charged them 
ſeveral times, without being able to break them : 
but at laſt they made a breach in ſome places, and 
when once the cavalry had forced an entrance, they 
made terrible ha vock among the Flemiſb infantry. 
Zatmec, one of the prinei pal heads of the rebels, 
fighting like a deſperado with the count of Haynani's 


troops, was left dead upon the ſpot, run thto im-{evc- Continnge,” 
ral places. There — twelve thouſand: le. Nangi-. 


mings kill'd upon the field of battle, without f. 


ing of thoſe who were ſlain in the purſuit. The 


king, in a letter which he wrote to the abbat of &.. 


Denys, makes the number of both fides amount to 


eighteen thouſand eight hundred. d. dbl 
He loſt but few people, and my more horſes 
than men. Ide lord of Zar was kill 

battle, as he met the firſt troop of the enemy, which 


he took for French ſoldiers. The viſcount of la 


Breſſe, and fix other knights, were kill'd in the battle. 
The duke of e the duke of Britanny, the 


After 


'd before the 


— 
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4 After this defeat, the town of Cafe! was taken, 
17328. rafed, and laid in and all Flanders ſubmitted. 
Gy Tho — anchors of the ſedition were puniſhed. 
Tho privileges of all the rebel towns were aboliſhed, 
and afterwards reſtored by new charters with 
Continuat. limitations z and the next year the king demolithed 
Neg. the fortifications of Bruges, Tpres, and Courtray, and 
had the gates taken down, 6 
HOO pans and quiet, the King called the 
chicf lords of his army together, and ow to the 
fri count of Flanders in this manner, * My lord, I came 
L hbicher at your defire; it may be you have given 
* occafion to theſe rebellions by your adminiftration, 
in not having been exact enough in doing juſtice, 

* or in not puniſhing the guilty ſeverely enough. I 
* was obliged to be at great charges for fuch an ex- 
* peditionz 1 have a right to require you to pa 
them: but I acquit you of all, 2 you a 
* your places. Manage ſo for the future, that I may 

"2 not be obliged to come into Flanders again upon 2 

* like occafion ; for then I ſhall have more regard to 
* my, own- intereſt than yours.” 

Ihe count return'd the king a great many thanks 
for his x 1 * ng 
review is troops, im them, re- 

Chro- Soon after his arrival at Paris, he ſent to require 
74 Aub. Zune king of Exgland to come and do him ho- 
of Lyous, in mage for the demeſnes which he poſſeſſed in France. 


— with this commiſſion, could not get audience of EA. 
of the ac- ward, who did not care to ſubmit to this homa 
counu- Ag ſoon as the abbat was come over ſea again, t 
king ſeized upon the duchy of Guyenre, and the 
A. P. 13:9, county of Pouihieu. He ſent a new ſummons to EA. 
ward, who being apprehenfive that they would 

to forfeiture, received the envoys handſomely, and 
promiſed to come over to France as ſoon as ble, 
to perform his duty as a vaſſal. He kept his word, 
- * Amiens gs x __—_ after ; ug 

when the homage was to be performed, he e 

he would only pay fimple homage, and il be 
mage and allegiance. | 


They 
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They maintained in France, that he owed full ho- . D. 
mage and allegiance for Guyenms and Ponthieu. Af- 1329. 
ter ſome diſputes upon this ſubject, it was agreed 
that he ſhould do it in general terms, till he had 
eonſulted the archives of his kingdom; he did ſo, 
uns that he only paid homage to the king of 

rance, in the ſame manner as the kings of England, 
his predeceſſors, had done. Almoſt immediately af- 
ter he returned into England, but indifferently ſatiſ- 
fied with the king of France, who had much leſs rea- 
ſon to be ſo with him. | 

The king having waited for ſome time, ſent a new Froifſard, 
ſummons to the king of England, relating to the full“ . +55 
homage and allegiance, and joined ſome lawyers to 
the embaſſadors, to examine. before the parliament 
which was held at London, the acts of homage paid 
by the preceding kings of England, 

Whilit the French embaſſadors were at London, a 
greater diſturbance happened in Guyenne than was 
wanting to kindle a war; the Ni committed A. Þ. 1330. 
ſome outrages and hoſtilities upon the territories of 
France: and as they foreſaw very well, that ſatiſ- 
faction would be demanded, they began to fortify 
themſelves in the town and caſtle of Xaintes. 

The king immediately ſent Charles count of Alen- 
gon to that fide with an army. This prince not only 
made repriſals upon the lands of the Engiih, but 
likewiſe attack'd Aaintes, took it, and raſed the walls 
of the town and caſtle. It was ſaid, that in this he 
went beyond his orders, and that the king had not 
bid him proceed ſo far. 

This behaviour, however, ſhew'd the king of Eng- 
land, that they were not reſolved to be over com- 

laiſant to him, and that Gyyenne would be in great 
— if he did not come to an accommodation 
with France as ſoon as poſſible, Theſe are the 
junctures, in which pride muſt yield to intereſt, It 
was concluded, that Edward ſhould come over into 
France, to end the new affair of Guyenne in an ami- 
cable manner ; and that before-hand he ſhould ac- 
knowledge the obligation of full homage and alle- 
giance to France for Guy?nne and Ponthieu, for it 
was found that his predeceſſors had paid ſuch. He 
declared, that That which he paid at Amiens the 
year 


112 
A. D. 
1330. 
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year be foro in general terms, ſhould be look'd upon 
as full homage and allegiance. The act was drawn 


WY Vo up, and ſent to France. The embaſſadors brought it 


Continuat. 
Nangii. 


to the king, who was ſatisfied with it, and had it en 
rolled in his chancery, that it might hereafter be a 
2 for the future homage of the kings of Eng- 
, Edward being informed, that the king was ſatiſ⸗ 
fied upon theſe points, came over ſome time after 
into France, to ſettle the other, which related to what 
had happened in xaintonge. Matters were treated of 
with conde ſcenſion on both ſides, and the two kings 


- parted, it; not friends, at leaſt without ſeeming to be 


enemies. 1 N | | 
Theſe two princes, in reality, eſteemed and feared, 
much more than they loved each other: and nothing 
tends more towards preventing war between two 
neiglibouring ſtates, than this diſpoſition in the ſo- 
vereigns who govern them. But the vexation of a2 
particular 2 found means to alter it, and was the 
occaſion; of a war, which did not end till above an 
age after him who cauſed it. [> 2% 45 
. 1 mean Robert of Artois, a. prince hitherto very 
much eſteemed at the court of France for his wit 
courage; wiſdom, and parts; but who was rendr 
odious by, a picce of artifice unworthy of his birth, 
He could not bear the ſhame of it, and was afraid of 
being puniſhed. Being puſhed a little too briskly, 
he gave himſelf up to his deſpair, and occaſioned 
misfortunes, which probably he did not foreſce. 

This prince had loſt a great tryal with his aunt 
Maud counte(s of Burgundy, to whom the county of 
Artors had been adjudged to his prejudice, and who 


was Juſt dead, 


Robert the ſecond count of Artois, who was killed 
at the battle of Corrtray, where he commanded the 
French army, had a ſon named Philip, who died 


| before him of a wound which he received in an en- 


gagement in Landers. This Philip was married, 
and when he died, left ſome children very young; 
the eldeſt of which was this Rebert, of whom I am 
ſpeaking. Maud, Philip's filter, who was married 
to Otio the fourth, otherwiſe called Ottelin, count of 
Burgundy, pretended, after the death of her 5 —— 
overs 


- 
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Nabert the ſecond, count or Artois, that this povnty A. D. 
belonged to her before her nephew Philip's chil- 1430. 
den, "44 . 


She founded her right upon this, that according tc 
the cuſtom of puts, — in the Ba. 
ſineſs of ſucceſſion, had no place, when there were o- 
ther heirs in a direct line; that is, that when the ſon, 
for example, died before his father, the ſon's chil- 
dren did not repreſent their father, to ſucceed. toſthe 
eſtate of their grandfather 5 but that eſtate went to 
the grandfather's other children, as being /nearer him 
by one degree, than his grandchildren. tus! Ah 
Maud and her husband Otto, grounding their plea 
upon this cuſtom, demanded the inveſtiture of, the 
county of Artojs of King Philip the Fair, which 
Philip's children . but as Otto was 
powerful at court at that time, he obtained the in- 
veſtiturez with a clauſe, however, that this ſhould 
not prejudice the right which Philips children pre- 
ten to have to it, and upon which they were ac- 
tually making their ſollicitations. 
Otto died almoſt immediately after having teceived 
this inveſtiture. The — Maud continued in 
of Artois; but as ſoon as Robert, Philip's 
eldeſt ſan, was of age, and able to diſpute this coun- 
ty with her, he did not fail to do it. He took up 
arms, upon the occaſion of an inſurrection of the no- 
. Artois, againſt the counteſs, after the death 
of Lewis Hutin, under the regency of Philip the 
Long, whom the pregnahcy of the queen dowager 
t in ſuſpence about the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
The .regent, to end theſe diſturbances, declared, 
that he put the county of Artois into her hands, till 
the trial was concluded between the counteſs and Ro- 
bert of Artois: but he was not obeyed, and Robert 
took. from the counteſs two of the moſt conſiderable 
places in her county; namely, Arras and &. Omer. 
ewas cited ta the parliament of Paris, where he 
refuſed to appear ; ſo that the regent was obliged, to 
advance with an army towards that frontier, _ 

The t being come to Amiens with his troops, 
Robert of Artois deſired quarter, and was forced to 
conſent that the affair ſhould be put in arbitration, or 
left to the uſual methods of juſtice. The county of 

V r. II. 1 toit 
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A D. Artois was ſequeſtred, and Robert being convicted of 
11330. having been the author of the inſurrection of the no- 
* bility, was obliged to come and ſurrender himſelſ a 
| <a at Paris. The trial was ended ſome time 
after, to the advantage of the counteſs Maud, to 
hom Nobert was ſentenced to yield the county of 
Artois. © 7 7% 1 2 
Tn the tres. He had no remedy left, after two Arrets un- 
ſure of char-Ced" in the court of peers ; one by Philip the Fair, 
cert, regiſter which appears, however, only to have been provi- 
„ fional ; and the other by Philip the Long, who had 
abſolutely determined in favour of the legal right of 
the counteſs Maud. But Robert was not di ſcouraged, 
when he ſaw Philip de Valois upon the throne, but 
reſolved to make a new attempr. | 
Froiffard, * He had married Zane de Valois, the king's ſiſter. 
Li. 6.26 He was tenderly beloved by this prince, had a 
at deal of influence over him, had done him 
conſiderable ſervices, and particularly, had very much 
contributed towards his gaining, with one conſent, 
the regency and the crown, without any regard had 
to the pretenſions of the king of England. He hoped 
therefore to ſucceed againſt the heirs of the counteſs 
Maud, notwithſtanding the two arrets, if he could 
but meet with a r oaanra enough to engage 
the king to bring this affair under a new examina- 
tion. | | 
He found it in the art of a young woman, a native 
of Bethune, whoſe name was Divion, the beſt forger 
in the kingdom, and whoſe talent he, and the- coun- 
teſs his wife, were very well acquainted with. He 
M ss. of the made her forge ſcveral falſe doeds, and among others, 
criminal a treaty of marriage between 2 of Artois, his 
* father, and Blanche of Britanny, his mother; in 
Artoz, Which the count of Artois, his grandfather, yielded 
the county to Philip and his heirs male, excluding 
the daughters, reſerving only to himſelf the uſe and 
rofit of it; and this with the conſent of Marg. 
here was joined to it a confirmation by Philip the 
Fair, fign'd and ſeal'd by the peers of the kingdom, 
and the depoſition of ſeveral ſuborned witnefles, who 
atteſted that they had ſeen theſe inftruments, and o- 
thers, which were in favour of Robert of Artois. 
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- Peing furniſhed with theſe deeds] which had alf the A. D. 
marks requiſite to make them appear inconteſtable, 1330. 

Robert of Artois goes to wait upon the king; produces. 
them before him, tells him, that for want of them he | 
had been condemned; that he had recovered” them 
almoſt by a miracle, and begs the favour that the 
cauſe may be heard ever again. 22 

The king, tho' the thing was extraordinary, 

nted him his deſire. All the difficulty lay in 
theſe pretended deeds. The council againſt Robert 
obtain d an exhibition of them, had them examin'd 
by skilful inſpectors; and at laſt, after having well 
conſider d every thing, they were found to be at leaſt 
** Unfortunately for Robert of Artois, they 
had ſome miſtruſt of the young woman. She was ta- 
ken up; and not having the impudence to deny, in 
the king's preſence, the forgery of which ſhe was ſuſ- 
pected, ſhe .own'd the fact, and confeſſed ſhe had 
taken ſome ſeals of Philip the Fair, which, had 
been cut off from other deeds, and had put them to 
the inſtruments which ſhe had forged, 79461 

The king being full of indignation at this baſe- 
neſs, baniſhed Robert from his preſence, and deli- 
ver d the young woman over to the law, which cons 
demned her to be burnt. The report ran, that bel Contiouar, 
fore ſhe died, ſhe diſcover'd 'a great many other 4. F 1, 
intrigues. | „ 9s 1, 3045 WILD 
Nobert of Artois, who had a' ſoul fo baſe;” as to 
contrive ſuch a cheat as this, had not ſtrength of mind 
enough to bear the diſgrace which it brought upon 
him, nor temper enough not to be enraged againlt > 
the equitable judgment of the king. But that he 
might gratify his reſentment with the greater liberty; Fro. 
and keep himſelf ſecure, he quitted the kinadom. 
He fled at firſt to the count of Namur, aftcrwards 
to the duke of Brabant ; and at laſt, diſguiſing him- 
ſelf like a merchant, he made his —_ into Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding the precautions which the king 
had taken to have him ſeized, in caſe he intended to 
croſs the ſea. The king of England received him Ibid. 6. 27; 
with open arms, loaded him with riches, gave him 
the 2 of Richmond to ſupport him, and brought 
bim into his privy council. 


12 What- 
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A. D. Whatever chagrin the king might have at this re- 
„ 1337. 7 of Robere of Artois in m—_— he made as 
4 i ho was not much concerned at it: but a ſhort time 

after he did the ſame to the king of England, by 
receiving David Bruce king of Scotland, dethroned 
by his rival Edward Baliol, whom the king of Eng- 
land ſupported. He gave him Chateau. Gaillard to 
reſide in, a very pieaſant place, ſituated upon the 
Seins, ſome leagues from Rouen, and ſent ten ſhips 
to the aſſiſtance of his partizans, who were 
in Berwick by the king of England in perſun; 
the contrary winds kept them off from the ſhore, and 
drove them upon the coaſt of Flanders. 
Thus did the two kings give each other pretences, 
and even grounds for war; yet not ſo much with the 
defign of entring into one, as to ſhew they were not 
afraid of it. It was not owing to Robert of Artois, 
that the two kings did not quite fall out, and come to 
an 'open * 5 but the affairs of Scotland 22 
the king ny ar as yet, and it was neceſſary that 
y be finiſhed, before that prince went upon 
any _ pro | 
| 


J 
appears ſurprizing in Philip's manage- 
ment, which 5 har belen 10 rnidalle a — 2 
bour as Edward, whoſe pretenſions to the crown of 
n France he was not ignorant of, and by whom he 


knew that Robert of Artois was very muc iel 
im- 


* 


© 


he ſhould notwithſtanding, at that time, think in 
earneſt of leaving his own dominions, and putting 
ſelf at the head of a cruſade, upon which he was more 
reſolved, than any of his predeceſſors had been fince 
St. Lenvs, He had for ſeveral years intended to fig- 
nalize bimſclf by an expedition againſt the Mahome- 
tans. It was in this that he placed all his glory and 
merit, before God and men. 
Gurita, l ), In the year 1331, he offered Alphonſo king of Ar- 
c. 17% ragon, to join with him in exterminating the Moors 
out of Spain, and had taken upon himſelf to engage 
the king of England, the king of Navarre, tht ing 
of Scotland, the count of Savoy, and the dauphin 
Vienne, to come in perſon, with all the forces of 
their dominions, and fall upon the Saracens, who 
could not have kept the field againſt ſo many, and fo 
formidable encmics : but che Bag of Arragon look' d 


upon 
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upon this le 
ter of himſelf, and not allics, that could give him 


laws even in his own kingdom" and therefore he | 


found out ſome pretences to elude this offer, ' 
The king then applied himſelf to the pope, who 
was not wanting in anſwering his pious intentions, and 
took the pay; upon him with à great many lords; 
The cruſade was publiſhed throughout the kingdom; 
the kings of Navarre, Arragon, and Bohemia, took 
the croſs likewiſe : the time was fixed for wes Boy FF 
rture, and preparations were made with great di- 
gence. The pope's death, which happen'd during 


this in December, in the year 1334. did not cool the 4 P. 1334 


ardour of the cruſading princes ; becauſe Bennet XII. 
his ſucceſſor, was no leſs zealous than his predeceſſur 


for this expedition. But at laſt the kin 1 hg. EE 
2 of e ill de- i 


eyes, upon ſome new advices ho had | 
figns of the king of England upon France, and aban- 
doned, not without chagrin, an enterprize, for which 
was very ſorry he had made ſo much noiſe in all 
urope. | bee 
The pope, who foreſaw the fatal effects, which the 
reciprocal animoſity of the two kings mult produce, 


omitted nothing to reconcile them, He conjured the _— 
Ling of En 1 5 to quit Robert of Artois, and Rrong- ray 
t 


ollicite 
ſtance into Scotland in favour of David Bruce. They 
were not to be moved upon theſe heads, and notwith- 
ſtanding the negotiations which continued between 


them, the rupture was looked upon as certain. | 


- 


80 politick a prince as Edward did not ſtay to ſe: 
e allies till the war was declared, He 1 = to 
is intereſt a great part af the princes and lords of 
the Netherlands, by means of the count of Haynault 
his father-in-law ; who, tho' he was the king's bro- 
ther-in-law, whoſe ſiſter he. had married, was diſ- 
uſted at him, becauſe he had binder'd the marriage 
of his daughter to the duke of Brabant, that he 
might marry Mary of France to that prince. 
Edvard, in the deſign he had to raiſe all the Ne- 
therlands againſt France, deſired very much to en- 
age the ings in his quarrel; but he knew not 
[68 to bring it 3 r count of Flanders — 
| , 12 under. 


1 
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| | ” Raynald, 
e king of France to ſend no more al. 4 
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league to be as dangerduy-to him, as to the J. D. 
Moors, He wanted ſhccquis, which he could be pia-' 1 ; F I 
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118. . Theatliftery a FRANCE. 
A D. under too great obligations to the king, Who had re- 
1336. ſtored him to his domigi 1 TI: been ca- 
* able of ſuch a piece of baſeneſs, it vould not have 
een caſy to have perſuaded him to it, by reaſon of 
the counties of 27 Rotel, which belonged to 
him; the confiſcation. which, would have been the 
puniſhment of his ingratitude. They went therefore 
D to work, by the advice of the count of 


td naut. F Wann $49; 6 ida | 11.2 : 
The count of Flanders was far from being maſter. 
at home. Either thro! weakneſs in this prince, or un- 
towardneſs in his ſubjeAs, he could never bring it 
ahout The nobility were, for the moſt part, in his 
+41 4 + Intere(},; but the populace was almoſt continually. in 
| rebellion. It was to the laſt that the king of Euglaud 
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applied, without troubling the count, 


* 


] Froiffard, There was at that time at Ghent a brewer, named 
ran, James Artevelle, the moſt inſolent and moſt auda- 
* cious. man in the world, beloved by the populace. for 
the hatred which he ſhewed againit the noble „and 
at the ſame time feared for the 33 which = ex- 
1 any one that oppoſed his will. He had 
: not only {pics, but even partizans in all the towns of 
- . Flanders. The magiſtrates were created by his order, 
* or with his conſent; and never was count of Flanders 
more abſolute, than he in time became. Ee 
I )!be biſhop, of Lincoln went to himꝰ to Ghent, in 
the name of the king of Englaud, and treated with 
him. He could not bring him to conſent, that the 
Flemings ſhould take up, arms againſt France. The 
remembrance of the battle of Aſont-Caſſel, and its 
conſequences, were too freſh in his mind: but Arte- 
delle promiſed him not to fide with France, to give 
the Eus liſb all the liberty in Flanders that they could 
1 deſire, and to furniſh them with every thirg they 
: ſhould want, The king of England was ſatisfied wit 
| this r.egotiation, hoping, thro' the antipathy of the 
Flemings againſt the French, to compaſs his end ſoon, 
of bringing them to declare againſt tem. 
The ſtay of the Hugliſb envoys in the Netherlands, 
their frequent conferences with the count of Haynaulr, 
their continual journeys ſometimes to one court, ſome - 
times to another, Jeft the king no room to doubt of the 
intrigu.:s which were forming againſt him, and N | 
| im 


* 
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him to take precautions on his fide, that he might 4. N. 
„ iba 7 © 
He engaged the king of Navarre, the duke of e 
Britanny, the counteſs of Bar, and his other yallals, 
to Rand by him, He was ve Cloſely allied to John 
king of Bohemia, aſter ke had married his eldeſt ſon, 
2 duke of Normandy, to Bonna, that prince's 
ughter; and it was by his means that Henry count 
alatine of the Rhine, and duke of Bavaria, came 
into his intereſt. The duke of TLorrain, Albert and 
Otto dukes of Auſtria, Valeran duke of Deux: ponts, 
and ſeveral lords of thoſe parts, promiſed him troops. 
The towns. of Fontarabia and Sr. Sebaſtian, and ſome D. It. 
others of the ſame frontier, and of the ſide of .. of - 
ly, Theodore matquiſs' of Montfrrat, Amy count” of Inventory 
Geneva, and Tmbert Baſtard of Savoy, promiſed him chene, 2. 
likewiſe aſſiſtance; without mentioning the diverfion 2. 1 46 ; 
made by the Scots partizans of David Bruce, which 
was very advantages to France. | 
The king kept in his ſervice. moſt of the ſhips; Continuat,, _ 
ſea-officers, and ſailors, which were to have been em- Nang. 
ployed in the voyage to the Holy Land. The com- 6 
manders of theſe ſhips were almoſt all Genoeſe ; and 
this fleet, with a great number of veſſels which the 
rts of Normandy could furniſh, was able ta keep , - .* 
the ſea againſt that of the king of England, © 
Among all theſe. motions, which were made on | 
pork Wee, there was nothing done that could be / 
ooked on as an act of hoſtility. On the contrary, 
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they were always treating, and the two kings ſeemed AA 

to defire nothing ſo much as peace ; but 't y would 

hear nothing upon ſome certain points, which could 

not fail of producing. a war; and chiefly upon the 

gr age” given by Ne one to Robert of Artois, and 

y the other to the young king of Scotland. TY 

The king of France took another ſtep againſt Ro- 
bert of Artois, which ſhewed the reſolution he was in 
to come to a war. He publiſhed throughout his, Nu 

\ | kingdom a declaration, dated upon the 16th of March,liegion of. 
1336. in which he declared Rebert of Artois an ene- neaties, n. 
my to the kingdom, guilty of high treaſon, and for- 133% . 
bad all his liege and faithful vafſals, of what condi cording to 
tion ſoever they were, dwelling in or out of the Kking- — 3 
dom, under pain of ſorſeiturè of life and ellate, to — 
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4 D, give Bim counſel of affidance; to ſuffer bim to re- 


main in their territories, Cc. This clauſe, of vaſ- 


fals dwelling out of the kingdom, could not relate o 


any. one but, the King of Englaud; and this w 
92 bim openly with ſeizing Gapenns an 
onthiet, if he continued to protect Robert of Ar- 
7084S, „ | | 
On the other hand, the king of England demanded 
5. ew places in 4; yes which had been taken 
om the king bis father by Philip the Fair, and 
Charles the Fair ; and Taid, that he had as much 


right to ſupport Robert of Artois, as the king of 


France had to protect the young king of Scorla 
uring theſe tranſactions, Willing count of nt ; 

ngult. died. He was the foul of the league in the 
Netherlands in favour of England. His death cooled 
the ardour of the leaguers ; and Artevelle wrote to 
Edward, that it would run great hazard of being 
broke, if he did not make haſte and croſs the ſea. 

Euuard took his advice, and came into the Ne- 
therlands.. He re- animated the allics, brought Lewis 
of Bavaria, king of the Romans, again to his fide 3 
and at laſt ſent the biſhop of Lincoln into France, to 
declare war againſt the king in form. | 


f a | 
4D. 1339, Ag bot ales were prepared, they were nat long 


much, if he loſt the battle, 


before they took the field. The king of England be- 
925 with beſieging Cam bray. The place was fo well 
leſended by a brave Savoyard knight, called Galois 
fe la Beaume, that he was obliged to raiſe the tegen 
Aftexwardy he entred Picardy, to lay it waſte, A de- 
tachment of his army took the town of Guiſe, but hg 
durſt not attack the fortreſs: and as this prince knew 
that the king was advancing with his army, he. got 
all his troops together, and encamped near {a Ca+ 
It was not doubted but that they would come ta 
an engagement, there being neither woods nor rivers 
between the armics, and the two kings ſeeming to 
deſire a battle: but after having done all that wag 
neceſſary to ſave their reputation, they both took the 
methcd that prudence required of them, the king of 
England being much inferior in number of trcops, 
and the king of France expoling his kingdom very 
— having no other 
conqueſt 


, 
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eonqueſt to make, after he bad defeated his enemy; 4. 7); 
and therefore the king or Bayard retired: to the M- 1330. 
therlands without being, purſued. Þ * K | 
The raiſing of the fiege-of Cambray was not the 
only diſadvantage that happened to the king of Eng- 
land. The French Generals took Zourg in Guyenne, 

Blaye, and ſome other fortreſſes. They had a con. 

fiderable advantage likewiſe at ſea, in a battle which 

was fought between the two fleets.” They took two 

of the largeſt Zglifo ſhips, with ſeveral other ſmal- 

ler onesz and there were above a thouſand Eng 
loft, They made a deſcent yo Portſmouth, which p,igq, 
fhey ſurprized, and carried off a great bury They cap 36. 

id all the towns and villages of the iſle of Guernſey 
in aſhes, but they durſt not attack the fortreſs. The 
Engliſh, on their fide, burnt the treport and ſuburbs 
of Zowlogne, and ſome, barks which they found lying 
e ea-ſhore, _ 
| e king of England had no reaſon. to be very well 
farisfied with his campaign, for which he had been at 
prodigiuus expences. He had conquered no pla 
upon the frontiers of Picardy, and had loſt 885 
in Guyenne. The Engliſh, at that time, were eaſily 1 
diſcouraged. at war, when it was too great a charge 
to mom and the parliaments, generally ſpeaking, + 

rred the intereſts of the people before the glo- 
ry of their kings; ſo that Elan would probably 
have been obliged to defire peace of the king of 
hang if he had not found means to revive the 

opes of the Engliſh, by making the Flemings de- 
clare againſt France. Tr 

The grand point was to gain Artevelle, whoſe au- 
thority was abſolute over the Flemings. To this pur- 

„he made much more court to him, than this 

ewer did to his majeſty. He accompliſhed his end 
and after having ſecured him, he got an aſſembly at Froifacd, 
Bruſſels of all the leaguing princes and lords, where <p. 44+ 
Artevelle was preſent, wit Ko conſuls and mayors of 
the principal cities in anders. = 

ard knew, that what incenſed the Flemines 
the moſt againſt the French, was the divifion whic 
had been made of part of the county of Flanders, by 
the ceſſion ſtipulated in ſeveral treaties, of Life, 
oway, and ſome other places; he offered » 
f f — 
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A. D. aſſiſt them, in retaking theſe places, and reuniti 

1339. them to the county of Flanders ( Ros wy 

MI, propoſal mighty well; bur ſcyeral of the 6. 7 of 

* the cities in Handers declared that they could not ac- 
cept of this offer, becauſe of the oaths which they 
had taken in the laſt treaties, and becauſe of the pu- 
niſhment to Which they had fubjected themſelves, in 
caſe. they ſhould take up arms againſt the king of 
France, which was to pay two millions of florins to 

; the apoſtolick chamber. 1 

'  Artevelle, who at firſt appes ed to be touched like. 
| wiſe with theſe ſcruples, after having conſidered fome 
time, reſumed the diſcourſe, ſaying, that it was eaſy 

\ *  * "to accommodate mattets. Sire, (faid he to the king 

F England) you claimed 15 r tight to the crown 


rYance. after the death of king Charles the Fair. 
his tight is ſufficiently founded to authotize'you- to 
ul the title of king of Franc: take it and quar- 
ter the arms of . France with thoſe of England; 
we will acknowlege M ; we will be 
of you as our King to acquit us of our oaths: yo 
520 grant it to us, and afterwards we will be en 
tirely at your Sifpolal upon the conditions Which 
0 „„ / Bogle +44 
This advice was received with applauſe, not on! 
3 | by the Flemings, but likewiſe by all the princes'.a 
|. 0 lords in the . ue; and though the vg. ba England 
. knew very well that his pretenſions to the crown of 
France. were perfectly chimerical, that he had even _*\ 
33 rn renounced them by the homage which  F 
he had paid the king as his lawful ſovereign for the 
duchy of Guyenne and Ponthieu, and that for this 
reaſon. the thing muſt appear extravagant to all Eu- 
rope ; yet he took the title and arms of the king of 
France, and received homage from the Flemings as 
his vaſſals, He figned the treaty with them, by 
which he promiſed to recover Life and the other 
towns, and to reunite them to the county of Flanders; 
and a ſhort time after he embarked at Autuerp and 
returned into Exgland, leaving the queen his wife ar 
Ghent, and the earls of Salishury and Suffolk at Tpres, 
to make incurſions, in the winter time upon the terri- 
V 8 hg. 
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The king was extremely ſurprized, and chagrin d A. 2. 
at this vile Deb the 2205.) He uſed all 1340. 


his endeavours. to regain them in vain. The pope 


wrote to the Flemings and to the king of Euglaud Erik. 


. 


che enormity of this behaviour, and made a pal Ray- 
ras of his mediationfor peace. Butalkthis — 


duced 2 and. Edward having perſuaded his 
parliament, that this inſurrection of the Flemings was 
an infallible way intifely. to bring down the power of 
France, he obtained of them all that he deſired, and 
thought of nothing but carrying on the war with the, 
utmoſt vigour. K „uh Sch n 


The king, during all the winter, made the Flemings Froiffard, | 
the effects of his anger, by the ravages which the chap. 45,45- 


Mareſchal de Tre, according to his orders, | made 
throughout Flanders, and in the county of Haynault; 
the count of which had left the king's fide, and gone 
over.to that of the king of England. 


* 


The ſpring was no ſooner come, but the Ling ſent | 


John his eldeſt ſon, duke of Normandy, with an army 
who-compleated the deſolation of Haynault. From 
thence he fell upon T hyn-P Eveque, a little town up- 
on the Schelae, which the enemy had made them- 


* A = 
* 
de — V 
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BY 
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ſelves maſters of, and from whence they made incur- Chaps. 


Gons into Cambreſis. It was very well fortified, and a 
gentleman of Limonſin named Richard, a ſubject of 
the king of England's,defended. it with a great deal 
j m „at this ſiege, of a great many of 
— 3 — called Catapultæ, which threw —— 
to the air ſtones of a igious weight, which fall- 
ing upon the houſes, broke the roofs and fell through 
the floors ; ſo that the inhabitants and garriſon had 
no other places to ſave themſelves in but vaulted 
cellars, which alone could reſiſt the weight of the 
ſtones. Neither was this the thing that incommoded 
them the moſt: they made uſe of theſe ſame Machines 
to throw into the place the horſes and other beaſts 
which died in the camp, and the inſection in this 


4845 


little town became intolerable. Nothing ſupported | 


them in it, but the of aſſiſtance whichithe,count 
of Haynault promiſed to bring them ſoon; but at 
laſt the diſtempers, which increaſed every day, obliged 
the governour to capitulate. It was concluded $ at 

gee | there 


# 
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D. there ſhould: be, a ceſſation of arms ſor ſiſteen days, 
| and thatif-the count of did noe in that tm 
come with am army 10 the affftance of the place, is 
7. Sonkþ is yielyed 

The count of Hoynaul being riſe of tho ox 
| rromiry to which bis advanced 
with an army; within tight n troops 
every day, and Zames Artevelle Joined him 
at the head — thouſand Fleming. The k 
who was enca at Peronne with his army, march - 
ad forwards, a came within a es of 
ſupporting the duke of —— 


. ug t was debated inthe ene ac 
mould j battle ; and after _ 3 


en this ſub} —— by the advice of t 
duke of Brabant, that it —— — 
e becauſe if hey lolt it,they could not be able to beſiege 
— — as they. had agreed with the king of Eng- 
_ mmediately —＋ the army of the allies 2 
_ and the — was ſurrendered to the duke of 
Normandy. 
This e was a ſmall matter in l 
of the great which the king had ſome days af- 
® Froiflard, ter upon the Sea. His fleet co 
ers ſhips, and a great number of ſmaller veſſels,” There 
were on board this fleet, near forty thouſand men, 
moſt of them Normanads, Picards, and Genooſe. The 
French were commanded by the admirals Hu# de 
Keruel and Peter Bahucher, and the Genoeſt- had 
their Halian admiral, whoſe name was Barbevero. 
As they knew that the Engl fleer, which had like- 
wiſe a numerous arm was to come to 
P Ecluſe ;, the French t good off from that town. 
That of England came 2 in order of Battle. 
They fought with ſuch obſtinacy as never was ſeen. 
After they had ſhot on both fides a prodigious num- 
* of arrows, they came on all hands to boiling, 
ey fought a long time with ſeveral advantages, and 
Ai vantages on both fides. They gave no quarter in 
the ſhips which were taken, but all were put to the 
| ſword. The Engliſb gained the wind of the French, 
but what gave them the victory, was, 2 a great 


, number of Flemi came out of the ports of 
" Flanders in in the > beginaln of the battle ul cd 


De Reign of Pmitie VL 12 | 
them. This reinforcement made them very ſuperiour. H. D. 
The French were touted, and the Engli/h flect enter- 1340. 


1 There were ten thouſand French kill'd in this en- Cantinnat- 
gagement. It coſt che king of Euglani four thouſand .. 


men, and he himſelf was w in che thigh. Se- 
ter B ahuchet one of the French admirals was kill'd, 
and Hut de Keruel the other admiral was taken pri- 


This loſs confounded the king, who quitted-Cambre- 
Pf - ey ml his _ to Arras. — the other 

e king — s victory gave that prince 
an — credit and — among the 
Leaguers ; and according to the 2 
been formed the year before, they reſolved to lay ſiege 


to Thun. | —_— AT Ho 
| - Phe king, who foreſaw it, had taken care to furniſh — 
this place with every thing that was neceflary for a a 
long reſiſtance. He threw his beſt troops into it, and 
the count of Eu, conſtable of France, undertook the 
defence of it, with a great number of knights and lords, 
ho ſhut themſelves up with him in the toẽw u. 
It was inveſted; about the end of July. The king . 
of England had above a hundred twenty thou- 
ſand men at this ſiege. It was attack d, and defended 
with a great deal of valour. The king, as ſoon as the | 
fiegs was formed, advanced with his army between 5 
_ the fiege had —.— on — weeks, — 
nowing that the began to be very muc 
| decamp'd : he the bridge of Bouvines, 
and poſter — ear ce + 
They were upon the point of coming to @ battle, w 
tee took — 02 J 
4 — de Valois, the king's ſiſter, mother to the count 
of Haynault, and mother-in-law to the king of Eng- 
land, had hitherto tried all ſorts of ways to reconcile Froiffasd, 
theſe two princes, and ſhe redoubled her efforts to chop: 24. 
make peace between them, when ſhe ſaw them going Nag. 
to ſhed ſo much blood. She managed it ſo well by | 
means of the lord of Augimont, for whom the two | 
_ kings had a great regard, that ſhe obtained their con- 
ſent for a conference between the deputies of both 
parties. £942 ' This 


% . 
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A D. This conference was held in the chappel or 

11340. plecin, near the two camps. The counteſs of Haynnuli 
Yw affifted at it as mediatrix, - Moſt of the leagti 
Princes — 1 _ with = — 
Tess; er advantage of this di 
tion, "which — were my She a — 
concluded, which was to laſt till the feaſt of St. John 
Baptiſt the year following :' and as this treaty was on- 
ly a preparation for pcace, ſhe prevailed that new 
conferences ſhoud be immediately held at Arras, 
in preſence of the 's legates, and obtained a 


1 


— from the two kings to to what ſhould be 
determined there. | it. 
They could not make » but the truce was con- 


firmed upon the twentieth of September; and the 
1 = the enemy decamped from before Tournay, 
muote ſatisfied for the moſt part with this accommo- 
© _ dation, than the king of England, who had a mind to 
puſh on the fiege, and who figned this treaty only out 
of a ſoroed complaiſance to his allies, whom he was 
afraid of —— It is pretty commonly the con- 
ſequence of theſe _— Leagues to form great de- 
ſigns, and then ſce them come to nothing. Edward 
found it ſo upon this occafion. He returned oyer-ſea, 
carrying nothing with him but the glory of having won 
a naval battle, and the chagrin of having gained no 
| advantage by it. But it was a great one to the king, 
== and was of the ſame value to him as a victory, to have 
I rendered that of Edwarũ unſerviceable. 
3 | The news of this truce, and the conſent of the : 
E | kings to refer their concerns to the judgment of the 
3 holy ſec, extremely rejoiced the He ſent or- 
l ders to his nuncio's in France a land to do all 
. 5 they could towards a peace, and treated himſelf with 
: the agents which thoſe two princes ſent to him to 
N | Avignon: but their pretenſions were ſo oppoſite, that 
be ſaw there would be very great difficulties in recon- 
cilling them. | WE lk 
Apa Ray- The king of Eugland undertook to maintain his 
| 7% 62 2. pretended right to the crown. of France; but it ap- 
1 pears by a writing which he ſent to the pope; that if 
the king would have let him poſſeſs Guyenne as a ſo- 
vereign without homage and oath. of allegiance, ho 
| would have been ſatisficd, 40 Wy, 
. \ ; e 
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* The king on the contrary maimtain'd, that there was A. D 
but one point which could be called into queſtion be. 1240. 
tween him and the King of England, namely; ſome 
towns and lands in Gizyenne, which Charles ge Valois Pie, 
his father had taken from Eduard Il. inthe reignof Benelig. 
Charles the Fair, and which had not been reſtored be- 
gauſe they were look'd on as juſtly forfeited © © 
- Beſides, he inſiſted, that before they treated of 
peace, the king of England ſhould renounce the title | 
and arms of the king of France, which he had taken 
upon him a year fince. This was what Edward 
could not bring himſelf to, for fear of making him- 
ſelf ridiculous as he foreſaw this ſtep would do when 
he took it, if he did not ſtand to it. And thus all 
the negociations of the pope and his nuncio's were 
followed by nothing but prolongatiogs of the truce; 
during which both parties endeavoured to weaken 
On. enemy's fide, and to fortify his own againſt 


Accordingly the king managed ſo well by means of 4 P. 1341. 
the empreſs his neice, that the emperor Zewsof Va- 
varia quitted Faward's intereſt. He brought like- 
wiſe over to his fide the archbiſhop of Mayence and 
Treves, and ſome other neighbouring lords on the 
Frontiers of France. The Flemings themſclves were 
— 10e and took ſome ſteps by which they ſeemed 
willing to be reconciled to the king ; but they would 
not 5 of the conditions which were propoſed to 
them. The young king of Scotland, David Brucès act- 

/ ed likewiſe vigorouſly on his ſide, and having returned 
over ſea, whilſt Eduard was in the Netherlands, had 
reconquered moſt of the places which the Eugliſa 
had taken from him, and was entered into Englarm, 
where be committed great ravages. But Edward 
was no ſooner retu into his kingdom, bur he 
marched towards Salisbury, which the Scots were 
beſieging. They raiſed the ſiege 3 Eduarũ puriued 
them a good way into Scotland; and after ſome little 
skirmiſhes, a truce was made between the two na- 
tions with the conſent of the king of France, who in 
this had more regard to the intereſt of his ally than 
his own : for it was of great conſequence to him tor 
— to be employed on the other fide of the 
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4. OD. 1f Philip had had the art of making bufineſt for 


6 


1341. him in tho! 
Wy wy 


parts, he would not have been an obſta- 
cle in a very important affair which happened in the 


kingdom, and which was the occafion of renewing 


the war between the two nations in a more violent man- 


ner thanever. 


John III. Duke of Britanny, died in the year 1341, 


without children. This Duke had always been very 


faithful and firmly attach'd to the kings of France, 
and loved peace; and finding himſelf out of hopes of 
leaving any children, and ſoreſee ing that his ſucceſſion 
would be the occafion of great wars to the prejudice 
of his ſubjects, whom he loved tenderly, and from 
whom he deſerved the title of Good, he formed ſe- 
veral projects to ſecure a ſucceſſor to himſelf in his 
life-time, who might be in a condition by his power 
to ſtop the ambition, and prevent the defigns of ſeve- 
ral pretenders to his duchy of Britaun y. 

le propoſed theſe projects to the lords of Bri- 
tanny, not being willing to come to a reſolution with- 
out their conſent ; but there was always oppoſition a- 
mong them. At laſt, in the year 1338, he aſſembled 
the eſtates of his duchy ; he declared to them, that 
he was determined for the ,good and tranquillity of 
Britanny, to come to a laſt reſolution, and conjured 
them to give him their advice uponit, that he might 
follow = which he ſhould think the moſt advanta- 
eons to his ſubjects. They could not agree among 
themſelves, and concluded to refer it to the duke him- 
ſelf, ſuppoſing that he had ſome new thought to pro- 

ſe to em. 

He told em that ſince they left it intirely to hi 
he made choice of Charles of Blois, otherways call 
Charles of Chatillon, count of Jois, and lord of Du- 


'nois, Aveſnes, and Guiſe; that he would give him 


in marriage Zane of Penthitvre his neice, daughter 


of Guy his brother, whom death had taken from 


him, and who was his heir; that Charles of Blois was 
at years of maturity, and able to maintain the rights 
of his ſpouſe; that he was nephew to the king of 
France by his mother Margaret of Valois, ſiſter to 
thar prince, who would not fail to ſupport him with all 
his forces upon occaſion, 


The 
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The Reign of PHII IT VI. fas I 
The Eſtates approved of the count of Blois, ad A. D. | 
the thing was concluded in the preſence of ohn of 1347. 
Britanny count of Montfort; brother to the duke by 
= father's fide, but another mother, who had 
e moſt concern in this affair, and was the moſt 
likely to oppoſe it. He did not want for inclination 
to do it, But he ſaw it was not a right time. The | 
marriage was celebrated, and the duke of Britanny' 4 
made the barons do homage to Charles of Blois, as | 
his ſucceſſor and their future maſter. | 
A boutithree years after, the duke of Hritanny died 
and notwithſtanding his precautions, his death cauſed 
all the misfortunes which he had apprehended; A 
Civil war broke out in Br:tanny, but ſuch an obſtinate 
one, that it laſted two and twenty years. It was like 
a great fire which immediately communicated itſelf to 
ance and England, which upon this occaſion ſoon 
took up arms againſt each other. All at once a par- 
ty appeared formed in favour. of John of Hritann 
count of Montfort, 1 enough to ſtand again 
Charles of Blois. The latter was protected by the 
king of France, and the other ſupported by all the 
ow of England. They were both pretty near of 
e ſame age, full of valout-and ambition, though 
thoſe two qualities were not ſo lively in Charles of 
lois as in Montfort, equally animated by glory and 
tereſt, and yet more by their wives, who were two 
heroines, efpecially the counteſs of Montfort. The 
misfortune of their husbands, who were taken ons 
aſter another by their enemies, did not diſcourage 
them, but they put themſelves at the head of thelt 
parties, I ſhall now relate the particulars of this 
new adventure. rg 
It was John count of Montfort who gave begin- 
ning to theſe great diſturbances; becauſe he foreſaw ; 
that if the afir was determined in the uſual me- 
thod, that is, by the judgment of the court of e 
of France, the ſucceſs would not be pleaſing to him. 
And therefore he let Charles of Blors go to Paris, and 
demand the inveſtiture of the duchy of Zritanny of 
the king, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, by ſeizing 
upon the principal towns of the country, His dili- — 
gence, his management, his reſolution, his good fors 6. 
tune, (for all theſe concurred in the ſucceſs of his en- 
** Yor. II. K terprizes) 
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A, O terprizes) made him in a ſhort time maſter of Rennes, 


1341. 
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Chap. $9. 


- what he moſt depende 


Nantes, Breſt and  Hennebon. The two, firſt, were 


the chief towns in the duchy, and the other two were 
convenient ports ſor the reception of foreign aſſiſt· 
ance. Some other places of leſs importance followed 
the example of thoſe I have now mentioned. The 
nobility, whoſe caſtles and eſtates lay within the ex- 
tent of the territories of thoſe cities, ly gain'd 
by the count of Mount ſort, partly out of fear of ſee- 
ing their caſtles raſed and their countries plundered, 
declared for him, and from that time his party be- 
came ſormidable. : | Pigs 
It was not however in the Bretons, that the count 
of Montfort placed his | can hopcs : England was 
on. He took a journey thi- 
ther, and went to Windſor, where the bufineſs of 


bis arrival, which was caſily gueſs'd, made him meet 


with a very good reception. | 
Robert of Artois being rejoiced to find in him a 
new inſtrument of carrying on his hatred - againſt 
France, promiſed to ſerve him with all his intereſt in 
council, where it had always been very great. 
The count of Montfort laid before the council in the 
eſence of the king of Eugland his right to the 
uchy of Briranny, founded upon his being brother to 
the late duke; and afterwards infilted very largely up- 
on the advantage which would accrue to the king of 
England, by having the duke and duchy of Zritanuny 
at his diſpoſal in the war againſt France.” 
| Perſons always ſucceed in treating with.. princes, 
when they know how to intercſt their paſſions in their 
cauſe, Z£tward had none more violent than to bring 
down the power of the French monarchy, and make 
himſelf maſter of it if he could. On the other hand, 
the right ofthe count of Montfort was ſpecious,and what 
he propoſed was no frivolous matter. Edward liked it 
very well, and received the homage which he offer'd to 
pay him for Zriranny, and promiſed to aſſiſt him with 
all the forces of Zng/and, and all the treaſure in his 
exchequer, The count being very well ſatisfied, re- 
turned into Britanny, and came to Nantes. | 
This jou ney ot the count of Montſert into Eng- 
land put the court of Prance,to a nonplus. It was 
howeyct'relolycd not to decide any thing before he 
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ted; be obeyed, and came to Paris, guarded" with 
four hundred horſe. , ith e e FER 
The king received him civilly, but reproved him; 
however, for the irregularity ot his behaviour, a 
chiefly for his voyage to England, and the homa 
which he had done to Edward. He could not diſ- 
own. the voyage, but he denied that he had done 
homage, and endeavoured to juſtify himſelf as to the 
violent methods they had uſed, in ſeizing upon the 
Principal towns of Britanny. Sos 
The court of peers met, where the two parties 
e in their writings, by way of petition, to the 
kg; and upon the exhibition which they made re- 


y 
ciprocally of the briefs which they produced againſt 


each other, they made their objections and replica- 


x 


The count of Mont ſort founded his right chiefly Torentory of 
Bretagne, 


rar 
was heard.) He was cited before the court of peers 4. O. 
and tho — there was not much expec- 1447. 


79 Chap. 60. 


2 


=o his being nearer by one degree to the late duleæ sern 3: 
ot Ar 


itanny, than the counteſs of Penthibuvre, being a. 


brother by the father's fide to the late duke, and ſhe 


only his niece; and upon Britanny's being a peerdom, 
from which the females were excluded in the colla- 
teral ſucceſſions, whilſt there were any males. 

Charles of Blois inſiſted upon the cuſtom of Br i- 


tranny, where repreſentation takes place; and ſaid, 
that if Guy, the younger brother of to late duke, and 
elder than the count of Aſontfort, was {till living, 
= duchy would not be diſputed him; that by con- 

uence the counteſs of Penthitors, Guy's daughter, 


repreſenting her father, the duchy belonged to her; 


that laſtly, beſides this right, which he ſupported b 
examples, he had in his fayour the teſtamentary diſ- 


E of the late duke accepted and ratified by the 


itates of rita mn. „ nam 


vour of Charles of Zlois, no mention was made of 


K 2 this 
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A. D. r of the count's ſorſeitures, 
but only of 


1347. 


Chap. 73+ 


the reaſons produced on both ſides; that 


it might appear, that in this judgment no regard had 
been had _ thing but ile = 


e juſtice: of the cauſe 4 
arles of Blois was, received to do homage, ſaluted 
ike of Britanny, knighted by the king, and aſſured 
of ſpeedy aſſiſtance againſt his competitor. e143 
Accordingly, the duke of Normandy ſoon after ſer 
out at the head of an army, and beſieged the count of 
Montfort in Nantes. Both the attack and the defence 
were at firſt very vigorous ; but two hundred people 
of Nantes having been taken in a ſally which they 
made, and their relations being apprehenſive of their 
lives being in danger, the latter treated privately with 
the French generals, and delivered a gate up to them, 
= condition that they would return the priſoners. 
he thing was executed one morning about the feaſt 
of All Saints. Scarce could the count of Montfort, 


who expected nothing leſs, get into the caſtle. = 
him thither, broke open the doors, and 
im priſoner. He was carried to Paris, and put into 


the | Wh of the Lowvye. 


This was the ſucceſs of the campaign of ohn duke 
of Normandy, which ſcem'd to be a deciſive ſtroke 
for Charles of Blois; but the courage and reſolution 
of a woman hindred the revolution, and kept up the 
Party, tho' it was juſt upon the point of ſinking under 
this misfortune. — | 

Fane of Flanders, ſiſter to Lewis count of PFlan- 


ders, and wife to the count of Montfort, muſt paſs, 


without doubt, for one of the moſt illuſtrious prin- 


ceſſes, and molt extraordi women, mentioned in' 
our hiſtory 3 and we ſhall ſoon ſee her carrying on 
fieges, marching in the field with a helmet on her 
head, and a ſword in her hand, and commanding and 
fighting like an Amazon. = 

It was not ſo much by her charms, for which ſhe 
is not commended, as by her great and noble beha- 
viour, that ſhe had authority enough, at a juncture 


_ of ſuch perplexity, over the minds of the nobility, 


ſoldiers, and citizens, of ſeveral towns in Fritanny, 
as to them firm to her intereſt. She was at 
Rennes when her husband was taken. She found 
means to engage this capital of the province to _ 

10 


y 
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ſhe left William Cadoudgs! knight, a brave Breton, to A. D. 
command there; and after having run thro* the other 1341. 
towns, which had declared for the count of Mont . 
fort, and received aſſurances of their fidelity, ſne 
came and ſhut herſelf up in Hennebon, which was at wn 
that time one of the moſt confiderable ports in Bri- 2 
tanny, waiting there for the aſſiſtance which ſhe ho- | 
ped to receive from England. She diſpatched A- 
maury of Cliſſon thither for that purpole. And it 
was probably at this time, that ſhe likewiſe ſent thi- 
ther her only ſon, who was but five years of age, to 
ſecure him, and ſhew the king of England the entire 

dence ſhe had in him. Cliſſon obtained all that 
he defired, and they began immediately to 
a fleet, and raiſe troops, to ſend them into Bri- 

As ſoon as the * came on, Charles of Blois took 4. D. 134 
the ſield at the — of a French army, and ſome char. 55. 
Breton troops of his party. He laid ſiege to Rennes. © 
The place was vigorouſly defended by Cadoudal; but 
for want of ſuccours, he was forced to capitulate, and 
the town was ſurrendred in the beginning of May. 

From thence Charles of Blois went and beſieged Heu- 
nebon, where the counteſs had had time to put her- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence. a; 
There were ſeveral courageous actions perk; 
at this ſiege on both ſides; among which, there was 
one which very much redounded to the honour and 
tation of the counteſs. Soon after the ſiege was 
ormed, the troops attacked the batrier of one of the 
gates, and being repulſed, returned a ſecond time 
Bra the aſſault, The counteſs, to make a diverſion, Chap. 52, 
ſallied out at another gate at the head of three hun- 
dred troops, and ſell upon one of the quarters, which 
was unguarded, She ſet fire to it, and the alarm 
ſpread into the neighbouring quarters. The noife of 

e attack, and the burning ot the camp, put an end 
to the aſſault, as ſhe had hoped ; and Luis of Spain, 
of the houſe of La Cerda, one of the generals of the 
French army, marched to this ſide with ſome troops. 

The — having obtained what ſhe deſigned, the 


giving over of the aſſault, rallied her ſoldiers; and 
returned towards the * Ne her retreat was cut 
f 32 id ot 


3 
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off by ſome other tro „ which h. poſted them 
ſelves between her and the port. . 7.9198! Dae 

She was not at a loſs, but came to a reſolution im- 


Tebimas's mediately. She commanded her people to iſperſs, 
of Bretagne, and follow her by the way of Auray, Teteis of Spain 
6. 2, p.322- purſued them, took ſome priſoners,” and was ver! 


much ſurprized to heat that the counteſs was in that 
troop. She got to Auray; but the beſieged wert 
in great conſternation, not knowing what was become 
| hes She left them but five days in this uneaft- 
neſs; for after having got together between five and 
fix hundred horſe well armed, ſhe went from Auray, 
and 'made ſuch haſte, that ſhe came the' next morr- 
ing, by break of day, within fight of Hennebon. The 
gate of the caſtle was opened upon the ſignal which 


| ſhe gave, They ſallied out to meet her, and thus 
| ſhe entred into the place with trumpets ſounding, in 


view of the enemies camp; where they could ndt. 
ſufficiently admire the reſalution of this woman. 
The French, in the mcan while, carried on the 
fiege vigorouſly ; and Levis of Spain, to whom 
Charles of Blots had left the management of the ſiege, 
whilſt he went himſelf, with a detachment, to attack 
Auray, had made a very large breach in the wall. 
The inhabitants apprehending it would be carried 
by ſtorm, obliged the counteſs to permit them to ca- 
itulate. - . 9 48 
The biſhop of Leon, having obtained a ſaſe con- 
duct, came to the French camp. They granted him 
the conditions which he demanded ; he returned into 
the town, and gave an account of his negotiation. E- 
very body's opinion was to ſurrender. Tho counteſs 
conjured them to ſtay only three days, aſſuring them 


that ſhe had certain advices, that the ſuccours were 


near, The biſhop urged, that it was a piece of raſſi- 
neſs to ſtay any longer, the breaches being ſo large, 
that he would not anſwer that the enemy would not 
carry the place the next night, if they ſhould give 
the aſſault. And therefore it was coneluded, that in 
the morning they would accept of the capitulation. 
+. Early in the morning Henry of Leon, who was of 
Charles of Blois's fide, and the bi ſhop's nephew, came 
towards the-walls, to demand what was the reſolution 
of the beſieged upon the capitulation; they were go- 


"g 
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ing to anſwer, that they accepted of it; when the A. D. 
counteſa, in deſpair, going up to the top of the 1342. 
higheſt tower in the town, ſaw the Engliſh fleet ap- 


Peghe cried out immediately, Here's the ſuccours, 
bere's the ſuccours; courage, my lads, wwe are deli- 
vered. Every body ran to the tower, from whence 
they really ſaw the Engliſb ſhips, which were ſailing 
towards the coaſt ſtrait before the wind. So unex- 
pected, and ſo ſeaſonable a piece of good fortune, 
made the beſieged take heart again. ey declared 
to the biſhop, that now there was an end of the ca- 
Pitulation : upon which that prelate, foreſeeing that 
the advances which he had made, would make hi 
be ill yſed by the Engliſh, defired leave of the coun- 
teſs to depart 3 which ſhe granted him. 

When he came to the camp, be gave them notice Froifladd, 
of the diſcovery of the ſuccours. 5 this news, r. 52. 
they began again to batter the town with all their 
machines, whilſt they prepared for a general aſſault. 
But the Engliſh — = before they were in a condi- 
tion to give it. The lord of Aſauni viewed all the 
poſts, reinforced them with his beſt troops, and made 
a great ſally with ſucceſs. 

Lewis of Spain, whoſe army was very much weak- 
ned, and who ſaw another before him within the 
walls of the town, raiſed the ſiege, very much vexed 
that the delay of a day, which he had employed to 
no purpoſe in capitulation, had taken a conqueſt out 
of his hands, of which he thought himſelf ſecure. _ 

He march'd and join'd Charlss of Blois at the fiege Chap. 8, 
of Auray, the ſtrong caſtle of which did not ſurren- 
f< till it had been attack'd ten weeks together. The 
ofs of Auray was followed by that of Vannes, Di- 
nant, and Guerande. He found in the port of this 
laſt place ſeveral merchant-ſhips, on board of which 
he embark'd with fix thouſand men. He failed to 
Quimperltz and as they were not upon their guard 
in thoſe parts, he met with a great booty, and no op- 
poſit ion. 3 | 

But ſo happy beginnings were followed with A Chap. az. 
great misfortune. The Eugliſb general being inform'd 
of the rout which the French ficet had taken, went 
on board his ſhips with Amaury of Clifon, He ſur- 
c K 4 prized 
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"AD. prized thoſe of Levis of Spain, which he ſound al- 


1342- 
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Chap. 59. 


oſt all 1 he took them, and having land- 
ed his fe. e, he ſet about purſuing him. He came 
up with him, attack'd him, and was beaten at firſt ; 


but charging a ſecond time, and being affiſfted by the 
militia of the country, which the French had plun- 


dered, he ſurrounded them, and cut them to pieces. 
Lewis of Spain had a mind to get to his — 
x 


with three hundred men, which he had left out of 

'thouſand that he brought; but when he came ta 
them, he was very much ſurprized to fee Engliſh ſo 
diers in them, who ſhot upon him. In this- extre- 


pl , tho he was very much wounded, he attack'd a 


bark, and having made himſelf maſter of it, he got 


away, He was purſued by ſome ſhips' of the ene- 
mies flect, who never loſt fight of him, but could 
not come up with him. He entered the mouth of 
the river Vilaine, and came to Rhedon : But not 
thinking himſelf ſafe there, he withdrew to Rennes, 
followed by a few of his people, who had ſaved 
themſelves in this unfortunate expedition ; in which, 
tho” he loſt a great many men, he would have 
loſt no reputation as a great officer, and a brave ſol- 
dier, if it had not been for the capital fault which 
he committed at firſt, in not having his fleet well 


guarded. 


T be reſt of the campaign paſſed in ſejzing ſome 
fmall places on both fides. Charles of Blois — 1 
ted again the attack of Hennebon in vain, and afte 
wards each party retired to their quarters. 5 
Notwithſtanding the defeat of Leis of Spain, th 
ſuccours from England, and the courage of the coun- 
teſs of Montfort, Charles of Blois's party prevailed in 
Britanny : He was maſter of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in that duchy, the greateſt part of the nobi- 
lity was on his fide, he had all the kingdom behind 
im, from whence trocps came to him without trou- 
ble and difficulty, On the contrary, the counteſs of 
Montfort, being entrenched in the Zowey Britauny, 
could have no aſſiſtance but by ſea ; and her fortune 
depended equally upon the inconſtancy of that ele- 
ment, and the humour of a foreign court. * The do- 
lay of this aſſiſtance had already brought ber to the 
very brink of ruin. It would have been prudent in 
a2 * Pe p - Charles 
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Charles of Blois to ha ve her claſely, and car- A. D. 
ned on the war y, without diſcontinuing it; 1343. 
but he had not the reſolution to rejett thu p b 
'of a truce, which ſome lords of Britunny made to 
him, under pretence of giving the people time to 
breathe for ſome months. This was à ſpring, which 
the counteſb ſet to work d, in concert with 
the king of Exgland, who had adviſed her to drill 
on as long as ſhe could, to give him time to make 
his — . — — who a arg the lord of 
 Mammi' to bring this treaty a terms. Chap. gu, 

It — — at All. Saints, — to — = 
middle of May the next year, | 
The counteſs of Montforr took the opportunity of 
this interval, and went into Englana, to treat with 
| the king herſelf, and bring the new ſuccours which 
; he promiſed her. There could not be a more favour- 
able juncture; for the time of the truce, concluded 
between France and England, was ready to expire; 
and the war, which had hitherto continued in Bri- 
tanny, in the name of Charles of Blois, and the count 
of Montfort, was hereafter to be carried on under | 
the name of the two kings, 1144 nen 
The king of England made a truce for two years Chap.gz. 
with the Scots; having nothing more to fear from | 
that fide, he reſolved to make all the weight of the 
war fall upon the ki of France. Robert of Ar- 
tois had been unemploy'd fince the truce, and waited 
for the end of it with impatience. The- counteſs of 
Montfort, who knew the hatred which he had to 
the king of France, ſoreſeeing that ſhe could manage 
with him better than with an Engliſb general, de- 
fired the king of England, that he might command 
in Britanny, or at leaſt accepted him with joy, when 
he was propoſed to her; and now nothing more was 
thought of, but putting to ſea, in order to land be- 
fore the middle of May, the fixed time of the truce, 
which was near. 1 25 
e Engliſh fleet conſiſted of forty-five ſhips, on Chap. 97. 
board of which were a home number of good troops. 
Lewis of Spain, who had but two and thirty, attack'd 
it in its paſſage, at the beginning of the evening : 
Night put an end to the battle. A ſtorm roſe, and 
ſeparated the two fleets. That of Lerois of Spain 
| was 


A. D. was tarried as far as upon the obaſt of Biſeay; am 
1842. pr why x) C6 Tr was 
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Robert af Artois was not long without entring 
on action. He laid ſiege to 22 with the — 
of Montfort, who reſolved to fignalize herſelf by ta- 


king, as well as defending towns. The place was va- 
liantly defended by four knights, firmly attach'd to 


Charles of Blois, who were the lords Henry of Leon, 
Oliver of Cliſſon, and two | gentlemen, Fouruemine 


and Labeac. They ſuſtained an aflault for a whole 


day together with great ſlaughter on both ſides. 
Night»came on, and put at end to it. But Robert 
of Artois, after ſome hours, renewed it again in tp 
places, having kindled great fires thereabouts, to give 
im light. Theſe two aſſaults were nothing but falſe 
attacks; the true one was a great oy off, at a part of 
the wall, whigh was very low, in that place. T 
lord of Mauni, by the help of the noiſe and darkneſs, 


came to it with ſome ladders, and finding it without 


p — ſcaled it, and crying out Victory, he fell up- 
on t 


ſurgeons there, they carried him into . But 


back of thoſe who were bebe, at the two 
breaches. There was a great deal of blood ſhed ip 
the town, but the four knights eſcaped. en 

Henry of Leon, and Oliver of Cliſſon, who were 


blamed every where for the loſs of Vannes, reſolveg 


to regain their honour, They got all their friends to- 
gether, all the gentlemen their vaſſals, with all the 
ſants belonging ta their eſtates, and ſome troops 
which Charles ob Blots gave them; they made up a 
body of twelve thouſand men, and came ſudden] 
upon Vanues, to ſtorm it. They did ſo with ſo muc 
vigour, that after having forced all the barriers of 
the ſuburbs, they made themſelves maſters of the 
walls by the breaches, which were not yet repaired, ; 
the garriſon were cut in pieces, and Robert of Artois 
dangerouſly wounded, He was, however, carried 
by his people, after the loſs of the place, and con- 
vey d to Hennebon ; but as there were no very 


ide air of the ſea, and the, motion of 4 ſhip, pg 
0 him 


* 
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kigi ints tb bad a condirion, that he no-ſooner got to 4. B. 


London, but he died. Ln 
This was the end of one of the moſt accompliſhed Wy 
1 his time, but who, thro' an unhappy vexa. 
Tom, 'mnade a very ill uſe of the great 45 278 
Pick 'nature had beſtowed upon him; and he will 
always have the tnisfortune"of being delivered down 
in our hiſtory, agreeably to the memoirs of thoſe time: 
an the firſt 'and principal author of all the calamities 
which befel his country for Above an age together. 
'— Shortly after, che King of England croſſed the ſea 
in perſon with a new army, landed at Morbait 
near Pa#nes.' He was reſolved to throw terrour into 
the country at'firft, | y befieging at the ſame time 
three of the principal towns of Britunny, namely, 
Rennes, Nantes, and Janne... 
That of Rennes was already begun by the Engliſh 
and the Hrerons of the counteſs of Montfort's party. 
He went himſelf upon that of Vannes, and after ha- | 
ving given it a violent aflault, which did not ſucceed, 'Y 
his Tek the management of it to his lieutenants, He = 
'matcherl to that of Rennes with the beſt part of, his 
Army. He viewed the works, and went away in five 
days time, to lay fiege to Nantes, where Charles of 
Blois had ſhut himſelf up, waiting for afliftance from 
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The king of England began the attacks with little 
ſucceſs, and was always vigorouſly repulſed: he de- 
parted again from thence, leaving a ſmall body of 
troops there, rather to ſay that he did not raiſe the 
fiege, than in hopes that they could take the place: 
ind thick all theſe inſigniſicant attempts, he attack d 
. Dinan, according to the antient hiſtorian, or G#uin- p,g,yq, 
famp, according to the hiſtory of Rritanny, This VArgenre, 
mp had no walls, and was defended with nothing 4 
but a paliſade. The lord of Porrebenf, who com- 
manded there, having refuſed to ſurrender, was ſtor- 
med, taken priſoner, and the place abandoned to 
plunder. Kane b hs NATE 
"This was no very great exploit for the king of 
Ene land, who, by undertaking too much at once, did 
ctrl worthy of himſelf. The fieges of Nantes and 
Rennes did not go forward. That of Vannes was 
carried on with more vigour, There was a _ 
WWW f 1 a? Eiger | ttle 
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. wards Vannes, he was joined 
. otr, whe commanded ſome troops of Charles of 
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were back a great wa 
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them within the barrier, Thoſe in No 
ran thither immediately, and ſhut the barrier dane 


2 of Loon, and Oliver of 1 8 were rety 


* 65 taken = prone by the Exgliſ, Fa 
Smged wid 


like Hue the earl of Samſord being en 
in the barrier, was 070 the be ſie da 6k 
were a great many peop le Killed on ode upon 
this occaſion. - q 
K ante this time, Lenwis of Spain was. on ihe 
a with a fleet, and took the convoys we 
42 England, from whence nothing was 
with great danger. He attacked the Eng 1 
Morbain, took four ſhips, and ſunk — his o 2 
the king of England to remove it to a ſafer place, 
and 2 one part of it to Breſt, and the o 0 
nnebon 
10 the mean while, the duke of amet 
no reaſon.to be afraid of the r 17 
apy together at lciſure near A When 
were rendezvous'd, they — of four Clans 
* Gendarmes, and thirty thouſand other troops 3 
aſter having reviewed them, he entred Britanny, and 
marched towards Nantes. Upon this news, the king 
of England ſent orders to his lieutenants to. quit the 


ſieges — Nantes and Rennes, and to come and join him 


at oo camp before Vannes, whither he was returned. 
The duke of Normandy, ſeeing already ſo good an 
effect ſrom his entring er took his march to- 
y y of Beauma- 


Bhiis's: and after this conjunction, his army conſiſted 
of forty thouſand men. 
When he came near Vannes, he found the king of 


England entrenched in his camp in ſuch a manner, 


that he could not be attacked. He entrenched him- 


{elf likewiſe, being reſolved not to attack the enemy, 


unleſs they — an aſſault upon the town. But the 
king of England never dared to do it in the fight of the 
French army; ſo that the garriſon, which wanted for 
nothing, as much leiſute as they pleaſed to ell 
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The caſe was not the fame in the Pagii/ camp, A. D. 
whither proviſions did not come in abundance; Lewis 1343. 
of Spain continued, with his fleet, to hinder” the SS 
communication between England and Britanny. And 


thus Eduard was rather-befieged, than à beſieger. 


Neither was the French army without 99 795 very 
much; not by ſcarcity, but by the ill weather; for the 

two #tmirs, continued in this fituation, when the'win- 

tet was pretty far advanced. It is very likely, that if 
the French had had ever ſo little patience, the king 
of Exglumd would have been hard put to it, to have 
extricated' himſelf out of this difficulty; but he got 


free from it by means of a negotiation, Which ſa ved 
| bis honour, and the troops he had remaining, 


Pope Clement the ſixth, ſucceſſor to Benner the 

h, omitted nothing, after the example of his 
predeceflor, to teconcile the two kings. For this 
Purpoſe, he ſent the cardinals of Palefiine and 2 uſ- 
Culgm to the court of France, to exhort the King to 
Fans They found him very well diſpoſed to it, IH Du 7illy's 


much that he promiſed to releaſe' the count of tene 
Montfort upon certain conditions, From thence they e 
went into Briranny, and treated with the king f 
r and with the duke of Normandy, who ha 
orders from the king his father to accept of the a 
commodation, in caſe the king of England conſenteeel 
ro quit the fiege of Vannes. n 
” "The two cardinals obtained at firſt a ceſſation of 
5 755 8 2 a as, pert = fealt of St. 

in; it was 'd upon the 19th of Zanuary at . p. 
Maletroir. Dating Ms tolls Vannes MN, to be ſe- * 
queſtred into the hands of the legates, who were 
however obliged to return it after a certain time to 
the king. This was only a piece of formality, which 
was made uſe of to ſatisfy the King of England, who 
would not have it ſaid that he had raiſed the fiege. 

The two kings during the truce, according to one 
of the articles of the treaty, ſent ſome plenipoten- 
tiaries to Avignon, to e e a peace by the pope's 
mediation ; but they could not agree on that, but on- 
ly concluded a truce for three years. # 

France was the dupe in this affair, The king of 
Ergland aimed at nothing but getting himſelf out of 
Britanny. He intended war, and conſented to the 
1 a truce 
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ran in his head, The king rele 
' fort with too much readineſs, It is true, he had 
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truce only that he might prepare the better for it ot 
hits vain Pasten. to $1 kingdom of ee 

aſed the count of Mont: 


a pro- 
miſe from him, that during the truce, he would Rad 
to the artet pronounced in the court of peers, in fa- 
vour of Charles of Blois for the duch of Brivanny, 
and ohn ſon of Bouchard count of Vendime the count's, 
nephew was his ſecurity for this article. But prami- 
ſes, oaths, and {ſecurities were not ſufficient precautions 
againſt the temptation of reigning. In ſhort, the, 
count was no ſooner got out of priſon, and returned unto 
Britanny, but the hoſtilities were renewed, , _ . 
About the time of thjs treaty, Philip made two. 
others, which wete much more advantageous to him. 
The firſt was that by which Humbert the ſecond, 
count Dauphin of Vienne, reſigned his dominions to 
Philip of France, the king's ſecond ſon, and in default 
of him, gave thein, to one of 
ſons. This affair was treated in 1343 and 1344. In 
the year 1349, Humbert ratified at Lyons, what had 
been cluded fix years before, and actually quitted 
his dominions, and put them into poſſeſſion of Charles. 
the duke of Normandy's eldeſt ſon. He entered ſome 
time after into the order of St. Dominick, The 
made him afterwards titular patriarch of Alexandria, 
and conſented that he ſhould have the adminiſtration. 
of the archbiſhoprick of Rheims. From that time 
N has def to the crown of France, from 
whic 
is the title of all our kings eldeſt ſons, though that 
was not ſtipulated in the treaty, and even at firſt it 
was to have been 2 to the ſecond ſon of Philip 
de Valois. The Daußhius always afterwards quar- 
tered the arms of Dauphiny with the arms of France. 
Some of them, even after they were kings, have con- 
tinued to quarter them in ſeveral of their coins, or 
to join the Dolphin with the Forer de Lys: This 
was uſually upon thoſe that were ſtruck io Dauphi- 
ny; but I have likewiſe ſeen ſome with the ſame 
mark, which were coined in other placcs. N 
While Philip de Valois was bringing about an af- 
fair of this importance. he concluded another for a new 


augmentation of his dominions with James of Arras. 


gon 


the duke of Normandy s 


it had been ſeparated ſeveral ages before. It 
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ing of Majorca. This prince had been deprived of . B. 
Tis 2 by Peter 1 king of — ſur-, —_ 
named theCeremonious; and not 2 what method. 
2 8 to revenge himſelf, and keep 7 troops on 
dot, he ſold Pig the lordſhip of 2 which 
for a long time had belonged to the houſe of Arragon. 
This of ſhip lay very convenient for Philip, who Aid 
not miſs this opportunity of uniting it to the crown. | 
All this happened a little before the concluſion ß 
the truce between France and England, which was 
of no long continuance, _ It was not even hardly ob- =»: 
ſerved. at all, either in Brizanny or Guyenne, where 
hoſtilities were continually committing on both ſides ; 
but to break it in form, the two kings had each their 
. It was however the king of England, who 
rſt gave the challenge or made the declaration of 
war upon the following occaſion. 
Oliver of Cliſſon, who had always followed the par- 
1 Charles of Blois, having been taken priſoner by 
the; Engliſh at the ſiege of Vannes, was excha 
during the truce with the earl of Sramford, who had 
been taken by the French at the ſame time. Cliſſou 
came to the court of France to. aſſiſt at a tournament 
and as ſoon as he was come, the king had him ſeized, 
and bebeaded him as well as ſome other Preton 
ind Norman gentlemen, who were taken up at the 
W ime, he king never explained himſelf par- 
ticularly upon the motive of his conduct on this oc- 
caſion 3 but it was notdoubted, but he had been in- 
formed, of ſome intrigues of Cliffon, with the king 
: 3 which were prejudicial to the king- 


9 — 


Og 


This imagination was perfectly confirmed, when p,,;n,a. 
that prince urged as his reaſon for declaring war with chap. 10a” 
Bie we the death of Clifſon, and the other gentlemen © 

o were not his ſubjects, and for whom by conſe- 
bree he could not concern himſelf ſo far but upon 
the account of ſome ties between them. The king ſig- | 
nified ſo much ſufficiently in a proteſtation which he 9, le- 
publiſhed 1 the declaration of war. He threw Collection 
the cauſe of the rupture upon the king of England, aſ weaties, 


who, contrary to one of the articles of the truce, had yytcog- 
treated with ſubjects to the crown of France to bring ham. 
10 | them 7 
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. — over to his fide, and correſponded with ihem by 
1 N W | PL) | f 20 l . 5 | 171 
a> a The Ying” who ſew very wel by the ſucceſs of the 

eonſetences held in the Ne eee in order for 

| that the king of England was not at all difp 
5 to it, was 8 at this declaration of war. 
e prepared for his defence, and gave orders for build- 
8 ing a great number of ſhips. He made an alliance with 
cod. diplo- Alphonſo, King of Caftille 5 and the admiral of that 
mat. p. 180, kingdom, whoſe name was Black-mouth, promiſed to 
386. furniſh him with 4 well-equipped fleet: He brought 
over to his fide Fxgillert of LE-Marche, not long fince 
elected biſhop of Liege. He gained John of Hay- 
nault, count of Beamont, who had hitherto been one 
of the moſt zealous partizans of the king of Eg. 
land, and was become regent of Haynault 15 0 
death of count Milliam his nephew lately killed in 


Fiſts. . ö N 
Tie king hoped likewiſe to regain the Flemings, 
after the death of Artevelle, who was murdered at 
Ghent in an uproar of the = le; for that wad the 
end of this wretch, who was 16 x th to the king of 
England, that he had propoſed to the Plemings to e- 
leck him for their count inſtead of their lawful lord 
and Edward, in hopes of this, was come to Elis 
with a fleet, This was what the Flemings would never 
conſent to, and this was the cauſe of Arrevelle*s death 
when they ſaw that he took mcaſures to force them to 


it. The king likewiſe gave an account ofthe tate ot 

affairs to the king of Scotland, and this prince pro- 

miſed him that he would not fail to make a di- 

| bill the K th 1 N a 
1 Whilſt the king was thus preparing to 94 

r of deſigns of the king of England 8 rance, Charles 

Britanny, l. of Blois carried Quimper-Corcutin by aſſault; and 

5+ chap. ig. fourteen hundred of” the inhabitants were put to the 

ſword. The count of Montſort having attempted in 

vain to retake this place, went over into Frgland to 

conjure Eduard to augment the number of the E- 

liſh troops which he had left in Britanny : but that 

prince intending to turn his forces another way, the 

| count's journey was to no purpoſe. He returned inte 

LD. 1345, Britanny, and ſoon after was taken ill with a fit of 
fickneſs, of which he died in the caſtle of Hennebon. 


C 


It 


* 
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it may be {aid that the count of Mont ſurt ne ver AD. 
neglected to put himſelf in the way of fortune, but 1345. 
fortune always negle&ed him. At the death of the „ 
duke his brother, ſhe prefented him with a fine pro- 
ſpect. He purſued it without hefitation, ſoon after he 
was taken; he continued a priſoner along time; and 
ſcarce was he in a condition to make uſe of his liber- 
ty, but he died. His misfortunes however were of 
no ſervice to his competitor, though he was wiſe | 
and valiant enough to have made an advantage of 
them; but the counteſs of Montfort was no more 
diſconeerted by the death of her husband, than ſhe 
had been by his impriſonment. Her ſon Fohz, be- 
tween ſeven and eight years of age, was in ſafe 
cuſtody 'in England. He was a pledge to Fdward 
for the fidelity of the Zretons of his party, and at the 
ſame time a motive for this prince to ſupport them 
more powerfully, for fear that ſuch a ' circumſtance 
ſhould determine em to put an end to the war, by 
acknowledging Charles of Blvis. The counteſs knew 
how to make uſe of theſe motives with the Pretons 
and Edward ; and we ſhall ſce how ſhe ſucceeded in 
it, after I have related what paſſed in Gryenne, Nor- 
mig and Picardy, between France and Eng- 
lands. 
As ſoon as Edward had declared war againſt the 
king, he ſent the earl of Derby to Gupenue with a 
body of troops to begin the war there. This earl had 
: a great reputation and authority among the ſoldiers, _ | | 
which was not ſo much owing to his high birth, Lr 
to his skill in war, his civil behaviour, his diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, and his liberality to the nobility and ſol- 
diers, to whom he generouſly gave up all the Chap. 103, 
booty, —_— to himſelf nothing but glory, which *%+ 
is indeed the ſureſt way for the general of an army 
to gain it | 
He landed at Payonne, went toZotirdernx, and took 
the field. He ſeized upon Bergerac, raiſed the ſiege 
of Auberode, which was carrying on by the count of chap 447, 
Laille a Gaſcon, who commarded in thoſe parts, and 105. 
took him priſoner. He obliged Reole, e 
Aignillon, and ſeveral other places to ſurrender; and 
was repulſed no where but at lage by the valour of 
Vor. IL | L two 
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A. D. two knights that commanded there; they were Ri- 
1345. chard 48 Angle and William de Roche Chouarrt. 
WS This progreſs of the Eng/ifs could not be ſtop d ſor 
- want of troops. There was not money enough at firſt 

to raiſe a ſufficient number, and afterwards the me- 

thods which were taken to procure money, occaſion- 

ed inſurrections, which made troubleſome diver- 


„ The king, that he might have where with to main 
—9 Vil-rain the war, did one thing which had never yet 
76, been practiſed in France, and which has continued 
there ever ſince. He farmed out the ſalt, and order- 
ed for the future that people ſhould come to buy 
it at magazines, which he cauſed to be built for, that 
ſe; and this commodity, which people could not 

00 without, became much dearer by this means. B. 
n fides this, he conſid erably increaſed the value of the 
money, Which very much raiſed the price of provi- 
ſions, and of corn in particular. There were ſome 
ſeditions at Orleans and Compeigne ; and in Norman-. 
ay the people were diſpoſed to a rebellion, "vng 
There was ſo much the more reaſon to be appre- 


- 


* Maſſoniw. henfive of that quarter, becauſe a powerful lord inthe 


contention, who had been, of all the perſons at court, 

one of the molt .eſteemed and the moſt confidered by 

the king, being fallen into diſgrace and obliged to fly 

upon ſome ſuſpicions of his integrity, was gone to the 

Froiſſard, court of Fngland, where Edrrard had loaded him with 

chap. 105. favours, He was Geoffroy of Harcour, a bold, haſty, 

einen. enterprizing man, w ſupply'd the place of Robert 

of Artois with the king of England, by the fury which 

he ſhewed againſt his Country after his diſgrace, All 

this at firſt retarded the march of the troops towards 

Guyenne, It happened even that the duke of Nor- 

mandy being upon the way thither, changed his opi- 

nion upon the news he received of the bad ſtate of af- 
fairs in that country. 

„This young prince had hitherto carried on the war 

; with glory enough. He was apprehenſive of expoſing 

arm, himſelf, and lofing his reputation upon ſo dangerous a 

proſpect. He not only halted, but even turned back, 

till having reccived new orders from the king his fa- 

ther, and conſiderable reinforcements, he marched as, 

gain towards the Garoune, and came to Toulonſe with 

a 
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a numerous army at the end of December, in the 4..D, 
YETI ME gon 3og 2p 190 ognid 5 Tg ANTY RAI 
He immediately ſent out a detachment under the. LW 
command of the Marſhals Monrmorenci. and de Saint 
Venant, who. attacked and retook the fortreſs of Mire- 
mont, afterwards. Ville Franche, and then laid fiege to, 
Angpil*me, where the duke of Nermandy joined them. 
The place ſurrendered the day after the fealt of the . 5. 0 
purification. The fortreſs of Lamaſſen and the port 
of St. Mary were carried by aſſault, and Tonnins ſur- 
rendered by capitulation. 371 vat s ud 
The. earl of Derby, whoſe army was very much, 
le wel by th laſt campaign, and by the e 
which he had put into the towns, the conqueſt of, 
which had coft him ſo little the preceding year, Was 
obliged, in his turn; to be an idle ſpectator of all theſe, 
loſſes. He knew that the duke of Normandy, was, 
making preparations for the ſiege of Aiguillon, one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in France at that time. He 
threw into it all the beſt troops he had, and filled 
it with ammunition and proviſions, The duke of 
Normandy befieged it accordingly.. The fiege conti 
tinued till St. Remy's day, the firſt of Ofober, and he Chap, 121. 
was forced tg raiſc it; but what obliged the duke to 
take this ſtep, was not ſo much the ſtrength of the 
Place, or the valour of the befieged who did wouders, 
as the preſſing danger the kingdom was in at that 
time on the fide of Normandy and Picardy. 1 
ſhall now relate what brought it into this bad ſitua - 
tion. : 
The king of Eugland being informed of the con- 
ueſts of the duke of Normandy in Guyenne, and the 
anger which would accrue to his affairs in that coun- 
try and Gaſtogne by the loſs of Aiguillon, haſten: 
his ſea armament, and embarked about the end of 
June at Southampton. Some make his fleet amount 
to eleven hundred ſhips of all ſizes. He had four 
thouſand pendarmes, ten thouſand archers, and a 
numerous infantry, The prince of Wales, the king of 
England's eldeſt fon, between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, was in this expedition. He was on hward. , 
the ſame ſhip with the king his father, and ſo was 
Geeffroy of Harcour. The wind was fair, but it 
changed, and obliged the fleet to ſtand off to tho 
| L 2 coaſt 
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2 of Cormwal, where it lay at anchor five or fix 
4 8. + ee, — 23 1 > # 6.4 $ I + 
 Unhappily the, king's fleet was not ready ſoon e- 
nough to diſpute” the Fate 3 but this was not the 

teſt misfortune. Geofffoy of Harcour had always 

een of opinion, that inſtead of going to Gaſcogne, 
they ſhould make a deſcent u ormandy. He 


- 


2 this deſign again, and the reaſon upon which 


he grounded it, namely, that there was no army in that 


Province ; that all the troops wete in Guyenne ; that 
it was a fruitful country, had been free from war 
far a long time, and would of itſelf | furniſh the army 
with a [ſufficient quantity of proviſions ; that they 
ſhowld meet with ſevera towns in it, moſt of 
which were neither fortified, nor even encloſed ; that 
te would venture his head upon the ſucceſs of this en- 
terptize,” and that fince the wind blew that way, it 
was neceſſary to make uſe of it. 
Eduard having called his council together, the 
thing was approved. They ſet fail towards the coaſt 
of Normandy : the fleet arrived ſafely at la Hague 
where they landed. The king of England divided 
his army into three bodies, which ſpread over all 


the country, and made themſelves maſters of almoſt 


— towns, and afterwards they marched towards 

The count of Eu, conſtable of France, and the 
count of Tancarville came thither with ſome gen- 
darmery before the Engliſh, and found there William 
Bertrand, biſhop of Bayeux, who had got together 
the nobility of the neighbouring country, The townſ- 
men ſhewed a great deal of reſolution, and they 
were very numerous, for the town was populous 
but with all rhis it was difficult to defend, for it was 
not as yet incloſed with walls in ſome places, 

While they were conſide ring upon the method they 
ſhould take to ſtop the firſt fury of the Exgliſb, they 
received news that they were near; and that part of 
their fleet was come into the mouth of the river Orne, 
upon which the town is built. 

The conſtable ſaw ſo much ardour in the townſmen 
to fall oo the enemy, that he reſolved to range 
them in the form of an army with the nobility and gen- 
darmery which he brought, He drew them up 1 * 
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fore out of the town beyond the Bridge, and flood A. D. 
ready to meet the Engli// 
commanded by Geoffroy of Harcottr. Go 
The battle began, and did not laſt long; fot the Froiflard,, 
townſmen,” who were perfectly undiſciplined, gare T. 48. 
way at the firſt onſet, and left the conſtable and the © 
count of Tancarville. Theſe two lords retreated fight- 
ing, and ſtood firm again upon the bridge; but be- 
ing attacked and overpowered on all fides, they fur- 
rendered to a knight called Thomas of Holland, with Continuat, 
whom they ha ner cc a friendſhip in Nang. 
the wars of Pruſſe and Grenade. hh 
The Engliſh entered the town. Part of the townl. 
men ſaved themſelves in the caſtle, and the others 
being returned into their houſes, defended themſelves 
with arrows and tones, with which they killed above 
fifty of the enemy, who run in diſorder about the 
ſtreets 3 but the houſes were ſoon forced. They ſet 
fire every where, they plundered, they killed, they 
raviſhed, In all quarters of the town moſt terrible  _ 
diſorders were committed, till Geoffroy of Harcour j 
going on horſeback with his banner through all the 125. 
town, forbad in the name of the king of England all 
ſoldiers to kill any one, except thoſe who ſhould make 
reſiſtance. e 
The troops obeyed; and the inhabitants, upon tho 
promiſe which was made them of ſparing their lives, 
opened their houſes. Then the plunder was conti- 
nued without murder and rapes for three days. The 
ſoldiers enriched themſelves with booty ; and the 
rince did not forget himſelf. He ſent his largeſt 
ſp into England loaded with all manner of, I 
and put on board of it three hundred of the moſt weal- 
thy citizens of the · plundered town, to make them 
pay for their ranſom, and above ſixty knights who 
were taken in this action. : 
He likewiſe ſent into Eugland the conſtable and 
the count of Tancarville, whom he bought of Sir 
Thomas Holland. The arrival of this hip was like 
the beginning of the prince's triumph, and a bait for 
the Engliſh, which enticed them to come and divide 
with their cquntrymen the riches, of the kingdom of 


- * 


France. 2 
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, Who were coming to him 1346. 
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; The king of England did not ſtop in ſo fair a way. 
He, would not hearken to the 18 55 two Ae; 
who propoſed a truce to him. He left the caitle of 
Caen, where he ſoreſaw he ſhould meet with a long 
reſiſtance, and marched ſtraight to Rouen, to beficge 
that capital of Normandy ; of which, Jobn count of 
Harcour, brother to Geoffroy of Harcour, was gover- 
nour, | 55 ME | 
The king prevented him. He came before him to 


Rouen with an army. He broke the bridge, and or- 
dered in like manner all the other bridges upon the 


Seine to be broken, which were between that and 
Paris. Edward thought no more of the fiege of 
Rouen; but continued his march towards Paris. As 
he went along, he burnt the ſuburbs of Pont de 
P Arche, thoſe of Vernon and Meulan, and pillaged 
Lottvicrs, which was then a very rich trading town, 
and made incurſions as far as into the country of 
Chartrain. & 

He advanced to Poi ſſy, fix little leagues from Pa- 


- Fis; and finding the bridge broke, he ſent over ſome 
troops in boats, which, went and burnt the royal Ca- 


= file of St. Germain, Nanterre, Ruelle, and other towns 


and villages, as far as the bridge of Neuilli, the burn- 
ing of which was ſeen from off the towers of Paris. 

The king kept all along by the fide of the Engliſh 
army, the river being between them, hoping that 
Eduard would proceed ſo far, that it would be diffi- 
cult for him to get back again; and indeed. his re- 


treat at that time was not eaſy: for the king, beſides 


Continuat. 


the army which he commanded, got arother together 
at $t, Denys, which conſiſted of the ſoldiery of all the 
kingdom, and his allies. Edward knew the danger 
he was in; but removing to a diſtance from Poiſſy, 
as it were to ſeck higher up the river for an catier 
paſſage over the Seine, he returned thither all at once 
þ another way, and finding no troops there, h-: built 
the bridge again with wonderful diſpatch, and paſſed 
his army. | | WAS" 

_ Scarce were the Eugliſb got over, but the militia, 
conſiſting of the common people of Amiens, com- 
manded by four Picard knights, appeared, They 
were ſurprized on both ſides, andcame to an engage- 
ment without any ceremony or preparation. GeoffYof 


i 


The 


* 


mean while, the king was come to Amiens. There 
was not a moment to be loſt. It was neceſſary to 

paſs, or reſolve to run a very er hazard in fighting 

1 French army, which could not fail of coming up 

oon. h $07 07 

In this extremity, the king of England called to- 

gether all the priſoners which had been taken in the 
country, asked them if any of them did not know of 

ſome ford in the river Somme, and promiſed the per- „ 

ſon who would ſhew it him, not only his liberty, but — 
likewiſe that of twenty others, whom he ſhould 

chuſe, apd a good ſum of mon ee. 

Among theſe priſoners there was one, who, forget- 
ting his duty to his country, offered the king of 15. 
land to ſhew him a ford where twelve men might 
palſy a-breaſt, and even the waggons, rate 
were ready to paſs between the two tides.” This fo 
was that which is called at preſent Bangs THER 
above Abbeville, where there is very little water when 
the tide is at ebb, and whoſe bottom is firm. 
 Eaward. made uſe of this, advice; and hayt 

viewed the ford himſelf, he ranged his ** and 

baggage in order, to make them file off. My lord 

Har guck, and Geoffrey of Harcour, marched at the 
Sk OS. ; W 4b , \ head, 
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4 4 z <3 2nd q pulſed ks ps, who | pretended = 


. 11210 eir pa e army and ehe f 
79 adrons. of the King's, army. 1 pa, Ina he 
- make bad aſten'd his march, did not come up 
the king of England's were read! » paſs; they 
755 nice tho 4 0 were on this fide of the river. 
They took. ſome horſes, and ſome 1 ins of the 
Be q but the king of England eſteemed bimfelf 
orrunate, in having made ſo handfome, and ſo 
My a fetreat, at ſo cheap a rate. 
he king was obliged to 50 to , Abbeville to paſs 
,. becauſe the a8 began to come up at 
Hong Facque. Eduard, in the mean while, mar- 
5 4 Aoding himſelf Qill 9 90 by the 
b army, be poſted himſelf on the 2 5th of Au. 
p- 128. 1 6 on 5 little hill above the village of ao 
| Jour Villa-whigh pon the little river Maye. His atm 
chap. 64. 7245 tes 1 e conſiſted {till o ſdur tboufand 
Froad, gendarmes, and thirty thouſand archers; others make 
PR it 2 my a great deal leſs, _ 
The next day, Edward knowing that the French 
wete approaching, ranged his army in three lines. 
The, firft was commanded by the prince of Wales, his 
ſon, then between fourtcen and fifteen years of age; 
2 had under him the carl. of Warxick, an 
roy. of Harcour, mareſchals of the army. The 
— line was under Pe earls of Northampton and 
Arundel. Tbe king of England was himſelf at the 
head 0 xl third. All theſe troops were ranged upon 
1 ſeo the hill, where they had encamped th tbe 


"£4 
ek Was the, diſpoſition of the By liſh, when the 
Frog came up 110 hem. They who took à view 
1 0 nach Kibe king s orders, informed him of it. 
12 50 y 17 put off the Attack till the 
— 155 (6 rak 2 is js meaſures 1 leiſure er ga inſt 
0 whom he ou o well prepared; but 
fu 1 were alrcad 1 too fat he and the 
ranguard being engagyd in battle, he was obliged to 


de iy, Which" bad märchen 16th LEST 


x. thouſand 
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the head. Charles count of Alem pon, the King's bro- 
ther, commanded the main ly” of the army; in 
which there were four thouſand gendarmes, and a 
large inſantry. The king was at the head of the 
rear, accompanied by a great number of lords, In 
this army were John king of Bohemia, who was 
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blied, with his ſon Charles, king of the Romans e- 
, ; 


The Prglifh let the French come up, without mo- 
ving, or coming to a skirmiſh, There were none but 
the archers of the firſt line, who ſeeing the croſs- 
bow. men come towards them, advanced ſome ſteps, 
and began to ſhoot with great vigout, 'The Genoeſe 
were not able to anſwer in the ſame manner. They 
had unfortunately been expoſed to a violent ſtorm 
during their march, and the rain had ſo flacken'd the 
ſtrings of their bows, that when they came to ſhoot 


: 


) Continuat, 


moſt of them could neither bend them, nor make Nangii. 


uſe of them. This was the firſt cauſe of the dif 


order. For finding themſelves over-powered with the 
arrows of the Exgliſo, and battered with the * can- 
non, they began to give ground, and fall foul upon 
the ſecond line, where they put all into confufion, 
The count of Alen gon, who commanded this line, 
being 228 at the cowardice of the Genoeſe, whom 
E eveti ſuſpected of treachery, ctyed out to his peo- 
ple to put thoſe traitors to the ſword ; and theſe lad. 
ing themſelves, at the ſame time, expoſed to the ar- 
rows of the pony, and ktiocked on the head by the 
French, fled on all fides, muß 
The . of Wales took his advantage of this 
conſuflon, and ordered his horſe to advance, who 
made a terrible ſlaughter. They thingled together, 
and the battle was .very bloody in that part. The 


count of Al#n;0n was killed, as well as 7% of Har- 


cou, brother to him who was in the Engle army. 
Ihe king advanced in the rear, to ſuſtain the count 


of Hen gon. He had bis horſe killed under him, and ++ qui 


had been Killed or taken himſelf, if he had not been 


7 verry! TPO RT EST FITS YE Os 7 4 habe CALM il. 
 * Villani is the only one who takes notice of this cir- 
cumſtanct of tho capnen. ect: re | 

4 


| ſpee- 


D. ſpeedily: 
46. him the ho ights. He four 
| / ſelf abandoned in a moment. He ſaw but fixty A 
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derte of by fobs of Heynaul, who gavo 


one of his knj im- 


men about him, all the reſt being run away. Then 
* of Haynault conjured him to retreat; and when 
he refuſed to do ſo, he took hold of the bridle of his 
horſe, and carried him away againſt his will. 
The battle continued two hours after night began. 
The Engliſh, in the midſt of the darkneſs, were not as 
yet very ſure of their victory; but they began to think 
themſelyes ſecure of it, by the little noiſe which 
they heard about their camp. The king of England 
'ordered fires to be lit all round, 6 means of 
which, he ſaw that the field was forſook by the 
French. In the mean while, the king, with a very 
ſmall retinue, rode hard and got to the caſtle of Broye, 
and was conducted from thence to Amiens with ſomo 
guides the governour ſent with him. ys * 
This was the fatal ſucceſs of the battel of Coffs 


which was owing to Edward's wiſe conduct, tp the 
bravery of his troops, and to the misfortune * im- 
rudence of his enemies. There were, according to 
ome, thirty thouſand French killed; according to o- 
thers, twenty thouſand, reckoning thoſe who were cut 
to picces the next day in the defeat of the, common 
ople of Rouen and ZBeauvais, who knowing what 
had happencd the day before, came to join the army, 
and were ſurrounded by the Engliſh. 
A great number of nobility fell in this battel. With- 
out ſpeaking of the count of Alengor, and the others 
whom I have mentioned, the king of Bohemia, thro 
an exceſs of valour, which has rendered him famous 
in hiſtory, but which without doubt will appear to 
wiſe people to have been not very ſeaſonable, would 
be Mot into the midſt of the fight, blind as be was, 
and was killed there. Charles his ſon received three 
wounds, The count of Zlozs, the king's nephew, the 
count of Sancerre, the duke of Zorain, the duke of 
Zour bon, Grimaldi and Doria, who commanded the 
Genoeſe, and about twelve hundred Knights, were 
killed upon the q _Fourſcore banners, which were 
carried by lords bannerets, were taken. Foreign hiſto- 
Hans ſay that the king was likewiſe , but 
ours do not mention it. There nn 
| 0 


Sy ww; 7 
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of others wounded, and but very few taken priſoners, A, D. 


15s 


2 night hindred the Eiliſe from purſuing 1346; 


would be ſure to improve fo fine a victory to the beſt 
advantage, and without ſtaying to make any other 
con he fixed upon that which he thought would 
be of the greateſt importance to him hereafter, which 
was that of Calais; if he took this place, it would 
ſpare him the long and dangerous paſſage between 
ngland and Gaſcogne to tranſport his troops into 
France, and would at the ſame time render him in- 
dependent of the Flemings, ſo that he might come 
into France the ſhorteſt way. x mh 
He w a great many difficulties in this enter- 
prize. He knew the valour of the governor of the 
place, whoſe name was Jubhn de Vienne, a Burgundian 
night; he was perſuaded, that it would take him 
up a long time, and that he would hardly be able to 


force it before winter, which was coming on, for it was 
re 


already September. And therefore he reſolved to 


ſtarve it. 


To this purpoſe. he built round Calais a Kind of Piel, 


1. 0 


zr ern 


* 


town, where he made houſes of carpenters work, *Þ 233 · 


which they cover'd with thatch and broom. The 
ſtreets met all in one place, where a market was held 
upon Tueſdays and Saturdays. It had ſhops, ware- 
houſes, and inns, as in large towns; and they brought 
all ſorts of merchandizes thither from Flanders and 
land 0 ORC HARE oo nf fn oe aan 

As ſoon as the governour of the place ſaw that he 
intended to reduce it by famine, he ſent away the un- 


ſerviceable, to the number of above ſeventeen hun- 


dred, as well men as women and children. The 
king of England permitted them to paſs through the 
camp, and even gave them victuals and two Ser- 
lings to cach. This * gain'd him a rear 
dealof honour ameng — He continued thus 
entrenched againſt the town, and againſt the ſuccours 
from without for near a year, during which ſeveral 
remarkable things happen'd as well in Guyenne and 
Britanny as in Eve), „the principal of which J 
will now touch upon - Ae n 


* * 
iii * 7 The 
* ; ; 


* 


155 


FD. we gege- of Oh beg Spie we King 
446, recall luis om the duke of ods Firs ng 


— 


4. P. 1847. league from Tyeguier in the year 1347 


9 came to ſuccour the place at the head of nine thouſand 
„ men, attacked the camp of Charles of Blois, forced 
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out of Gryen'y, 


where he been beſieging Aiguillon a long time, 
. Derby, the king of Welt ds Liewibhant. 
eneral berame maſtet of the country, and took ſe- 
veral towne, among others Mirtbau, Taillebomꝝ, 
St. John de Angely, and Poitibrs. He leſt this laſt 
(ep where he muſt have put too large a garriſon, 
nd contented himſelf with making the inhabitants 
ſwear allegiance to the king of England. After 
theſe conqueſts, which opened to him æl the country 
beyond the Loire, he put his troops into winter 
quarters. Ki oer Kn 1 ar ere 


Ihe war was no leſs briskly carried on in Fritunny, 
where the todnteſs of Montfort, always affifted'with 
troops from England, held out agai oft Charles of Plots, 
After ſeveral skirmiſhes, and the taking and reraking 
of ſome inconfiderable places, Charles of Blojs laid 
gege to Roche. de-Rien, an important ſortreſu about 4 


* 
* 


homas of Agorne one of the Fnglifh -nerals 


it, took ir, and Charles of Blois received feven wounds 
in this dattel. He was catried to Rennes, and as ſoon 
as was recovered, he was ſent over into Eng- 
nr 
Tube itnpriſonment and afterwards the death of the 
late count of Afomſort, had obliged the counteſs ſume 
cars before to take upon her the care of the wat, 
The dutcheſs of Briranny found herſelf now under 
the ſame neceſſity, 145 tak ing of Charles of Hlois 
her husband. T th acquitted themſelves per- 
fealy well, and thought no more of making peace, 
than their husbands had done before them. © 
The queen of England likewiſe fignalized herſelf 
at the ſame time in the war on the other fide of the 
ſea. The truce between the Scots and Progliſy be 


ing 7 David king of Srotlund entered Fngland 
by Northumborland with an army of fifty thouſand 
men. The queen went to meet him at the head of 
her's: boch fides prepared for the battel, and this 


nceſs went herſelf into the field where the army was 
Tarſhalling, and run through all the ranks to animate 


the 


Tue Reigniof Pram: N 755 
1 and N e make them perſarm their, A N. 
tay he A e 30g into 2 13474 
o ready to on * 
battel Was NA 2 ch Sr were, beaten, and their 
king tak en priſonet, Such was Edward's good for- 
75 every where, ie the, unbappinelsof Erg, 
Abe queen having thus ſecured the frontier of . 
jd on that fide, ought the king of Scotland to 
, impriſoned him in the Tower, and crolled. 
410 e wk erſon the arne 
. victory i in the Calais. A 0 
Amy mean while he Ying of France.ruas: in na 


e 1 05 to 4 bh e Calais, hoping. that the 
Lon} ks king of Eng I 
never 0 — againſt his inclination, toraiſe the — 2 


; y .if he cquld bring the Flew: — — 

1 e, W = furniſhed bim with — in abundanec. 

This was indeed, the: principal point, and the two 

kings turned all their endeavours to that fide, - 

is count of Flang2ys was killed at the battel of 

Cre „ and left a ſon; of the ſame name with himſelt, 

who. was as yet but. fil teen years of age. He had 

been educated at Phil; ip's court, and was as much 

French by inclination, as the Flemings dene, incenſed 

againſt France. 

Th king of E England endeavoured. to gain him, 
by offering Iſabella his daughter to him in marriage. 

ſent to the corporations of Flanders, to get them 
to ſecond this deſign, n not to end the 
war, till he had reunited to the county of Flanders 
the caſtleward of Life, Donay Orchies, and Bethune, 
which had been diſmembred trom it in the reign of 
Philip the Fair. The Flemings, who were {till irri- 
tated againſt France an the account of this diviſion, - 
concluded the treaty with him, and promiſed him not 
to recognize Lewis for their count, el he would 

the princeſs of Zngland. 

On the other hand, hn duke of Brabant had the. © DIET 
ſame view for his:daughter; as the king of —— Brabant. 
bad for his. The king had hitherto oppoſed it, be ng. 
dflp leaſed with the deke upon the account of his a 

— to the king of England. He had croſſed him 

10 el other marriages which were advantageous io 


that duke's daughter, and he bad managed fo, that the 
Pope 
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4 9. pope refuſed ine diſpenfitirs whith were neceſſity 
1347 upon the account of the affinity which was between 
wo e duke's daughter and the princes, for whom her 
* father had defined ber atftveraltimes. 7 
The duke of Brabant made uſe of the preſent 
juncture ; and knowing the great intereſt which the 
king rr 


/ had to prevent the ma of Tſabella of Eng- 
land to the count of Fs Apel l aſſiſtance in 

this negotiation,” and took himſelf to bring off 

| the Flemings from the king of England, if the count 

: of Flanders would marry his daughter. The king a- 

; greed to it without any further conſideration, and he 
was at no trouble in bringing the young count to it, 
vho could not bear the Ergliſs, whom he look d upon 
as the murderers of his father. ee - 

The duke of Brabant being thus ſecure of the 
king of France, treated ſecretly with the Flemings, and 
gained them. They agreed with him to have the 

youn count come into Flanders, to recognize him 
eir lord, and to prevail with him to marry the 
duke's daughter. They ſent a ſolemn embaſſage to 

[ Lewis, to defire him to come and take the govern- 

[ ment of his dominions, and to follow the advice which 

they gave him of marrying the duke of Brabant's 

— to reſtore a perfect union between tWo 

neighbouring people, who would have nothing to fear 

from their enemies whilſt they were in good under- 
ſtanding together. Theſe embaſſadors were very 
well received; and the count ſet out immediately for 

Flanders, where all the towns gave him all the 

8 affection, reſpect, and love, that he could de- 

0. | | 
The king of — — being informed of this alte - 
ration, was not diſheartned. He ſent 233 | 
the carls of Northampton and Arundel, and the lord 
Renald of Gobehem to the principal towns in Han- 
ders, to challenge — _— hey revived the 
party which the king of England had among the townſ- 
men, ſeveral of whom had with difficulty agreed to 
the treaty made with the duke of Brabant. The 
others were regained by the means of preſents and 
iſes z and it was concluded that the count of 
anders ſhould immediately marry the princeſs of 
75 be N 1 1 N Eng- 


pr 4 
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nd, 119 YM d ii Sb gegn 
This young prince was ſoon tired with this uncaſy 
condition. He reſolyed to Ge 

lieve he would yield, and eyen conſented. to be be- 

trothed to the king of ' England. The Flemings being 

wefy well ſatisfied with this complaiſance, which he 
had ſhowed 40 them, let him have more liberty; . 
but during the holy week, eight or ten days before 


the day fix d for the ceremony of marriage, as he was e 
hunting, he made his eſcape with two gentlemen his 
confidants, ſwam over the Scheld, and got into Art0is-: 
Prom, thence, he came to Paris, and ſhortly, after 
he married Margaret, daughter of John, duke of 
Brabant, agreeably to the king's intention. The king 
of Fngland was very much vexed at it, but he was 
comforted by the taking of Calais. 


The beſieged were reduced to extreme want, and p,iguea. 

were forced to eat horſes, dogs, and other domeſtick chap. 143. 
animals. They had no remedy left but in the ſuc- 
cours which the king was preparing, to endeavour to 
force the Engliſ camp: but this prince being ad- 
vanced as far as Sangatè, and having ſent to view the 
entrenchments, they were found to be inacceſſible. 
He decamped ſome days aſter, and gave the beſieged 
to underſtand by his retreat, that no ſuccours were to 
be expected. | bo 
This occafioned extreme conſternation in the town, . 
and the governour John ae Vienne could not refuſe the 
ition of the inhabitants, who deſired to capitulate. 
Fre went up upon the wall, and made a ſign to the ad- 
vanced ſentinels, that he would treat. The king, of 
England ſent the lords Bafſet and Maumi to him. 
He demanded only life and liberty for the inhabitants, 

and himſelf, The king of England having heard their 


* 


1680 1 of PR ANCE 


MD. 5 „ anſwered, that he would en * | 
23454 cretion 5 and when the lord aunt repel 
him that ſuck brav 920 
Chap. 146. hs | confidered ſor Fime, and deere ms res ; 
4+ My-Lard\Gawtier, you my tell the governour of 
the town, that the greateſt favour be can have from 
% me, id, that fix of he primeipal citizens come 
„gut of tho town, with their ds ar, and their legs 
**.andfeat naked, with haltets about their nocks, and 
« che keys of the town and cuſtle in their hands! and 
upon theſe I will have my will z to the reſt 1 will 
4 ſhow mer Got! 99 
The two 15tds vet nr Per 6 this governour, 
who aſſembled the citizens, and laid before t the 
King of Fog England's declaration. They anſwer With 
nothing but ſighe and tears 3 but it was eſſary to 
come — = 8 pal citi- 
| wv name was ehins e/ Petey, 
| 15 5 which he Ne h ſuch courage and a 
tion, as would have done onour to the aritient Ro- 
man Citizens in the time of that republick, and ſaid, 
that he offered himſelf to be the — victim for the 
preſervation” of the reſt of che people; and that he 
would bo one of the fix:who ſhoa! be Lalivered up 
to the — a tt the king of England. This ex- 
ample made another, called * Jahn a Aire, (peak in the 

e manner; two others, named James and Peter 

de Vuiſant, two brothers, did the ſame. They were 
all four related to each other; and laſtly, two-others, 
who are not mentioned in hiſtory, but 22 deſerve to 
be named, made the fifth and the fixth. 

The gov overnour went immèdiately to carry the an- 
ſwer to the two Engliſb lords, and defired themto to 
the gate of the town and receive the ſix citizens. 
were "delivered up to them in the ſame dreſs as the 
king of England had ordered, amidſt the confuſed 
and doleful cries of the people, who alrea _ 

od their death. They were preſented to t Thos 
— — reſence of his court and his arm d | 
rew themſelves at his feet, and begged him 2 
— them merey, which he refuſed {er till tho 
— —_ touched with compaſſion, threw herſelf 
che kin 's knee, in a flood of tears, and diſarm'd 
t She carried them into her apartment; gavp 
them 


— 


* 
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therh yiQuals, clothes, and ſome maney, to carry them 4. O. 

where-ever they would go, | 1347. 
"0:4 


F 
= - 
= . 


Wbat ſollowed, was no leſs dreadful.to moſtof thoſe, Hu 
who! were in Calais. The king of England ſens 
AMauni and the Earls of Warwick and S:amford,: to 
take poſſeſſion of the town. By the king's commande! 
they made the governour and all the 9 8 . 
Joners. They ordered the ſoldiers to lay all their 
arms in a heap in the market · place, and declared to 
all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, that 
they muſt leave the town without delay. Au ten 
only a — and two of the moſt ancient inhabitants, 
to be informed of the eſtates of each family: 
All theſe unhappy exiles came out, and went thro 
the Engliſp army with as ſad a countenance, as pe- 
ple may be imagined to have, who have loſt all, and 
everal of whom were paſſing in a moment fram great 
xiches to extreme poverty. 1 Ua 
The king of England gave the principal lords of tho 
army the Pndfomeſt houſes, in the town, repegpled 
it with, Faugh/h, ſettled ſome of the greateſt mer- 
chants, of London in it, made it defenſible, and 78 
it in a condition of fearing nothing. It continued in 
the hands of his ſucceſſors for aboye two hundred 
years, till it was retaken in 1 5 58, by Francis duke of 
_ . Guiſe/in.the reign, of Henry it. | Alg elf 
But the king of France was not forgetful of the fi- 
delity of the inhabitants of Calais, but took care to 
ſetrle moſt of them, as appears by a regiſter of *, an- « ci 
* n 2 * 0 3 
he k ing of England, after the taking of Calais, was 10 
much more eafily brought to conſent to a truce. Car — 
dinal Gy of Boulogne got it concluded to continue 
till after the feaſt of St. ob the following year, each 
continuing in poſſeſſion of what he had: This truce 
was prolonged at different times till the year 1350. 
It was not obſerved with very great exact- 
neſs, either between the Eugliſb and Scotch, or in 
Guyenne, where ſeveral caſtles were ſurprized by both 
ſides, or in Sritauny, where the partizans of Charles 
of Blots retook Roche- de-Rien. Excepting this how - 
ever, nothing happened conſiderable in thoſe, parts. 
There was another infraction of the truce in Pipanay, 
which would have been attended with other conſe- 
Vor. II. M quences, 
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A. D. quences, if 'a defign perſectly well concerted had not 
P * 4+, FIN 351-34 


95 


Chap. 130. 


made a pretence to ſend for him to London, 


1347. been diſcovered a 
Wyo 


oy of Charni, who commanded at S. Omers, 
and in all that frontier, reſolved to ſurptize Calais, 
without ſaying any thing of it to the king, being ſure 
that if the thing ſucceeded, he ſhould not be diſowned. 
The king of England had truſted this important — 


to an Italian named Aimeri of Pavia, who had 
his governour during his infancy. He was a good ſol- 


dier, but had a greater love for money than glory. 
Charni, who knew his weak fide, — an — 


upon him that way. The bargain was concluded; Ai- 
.meri promiſed to deliver up the place to him for twen- 


ty thouſand crowns. But he was betrayed, and the king 
of England was informed of the treaty. - This prince 


up- 


braided him with bis treachery. The governour threw 


4. D. 1349. 
4. P. 1349- 


Chap. x52 


vhm thou ſufferedſt thy ſelf to be corrudted. Th 


himſelf at his feet, confeſſing his crime and begging his 


rdon. I pardon thee, ſaid the king, but upon con- 
E tion that thou ſhalt deliver up to me the French 


Traltan was too happy in getting clear by a ſecond piece 


of treachery. The king of England ſent him back, 
_ after having concerted t 
all proper precautions. 


e thing with him, and taken 

e place, according to the treaty, was to be deliver- 
red up in the night between the laſt of December, 
and the firſt of ae A few days before, the 
king of England had ordered a veſſel to be oy at 
Dover, whither Gautier of Maumi came with three 


hundred gendarmes, and fix. hundred archers. - This 


ince leſt the court privately with the prince of 
ales, and went on board the ſhip ircognito, as a com- 


mon gentleman, who followed the banner of the 


lord of Maum. He managed ſo, that the ſhip did 
not come to Calais till the beginning of the night. 


He went into the caſtle and ſtayed there till the day 


and carried them into the great tower, They were 


d on, which was near. - 

Charni came with his troops to Calais about mid- 
night, and ſent Or4ars of Renti with a hundred 
horſe, and ſome knights, to pay the twenty thouſand 
crowns, and at the ſame time make themſelves maſters 
of the caſtle. The governour received the money, 
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vo ſooner there, but they were furtounded by two A. D. 
hundred ſpearmen, and obliged to furrender. 134 — 


A minute after the gate opened with à great noiſe, 
and a large number of knights came but of it with 
ſeveral banners, crying, Manni, Mani, come help 
Charm ſaw very well, that he was betrayed: He to 
the knights and gendarmes, who were with him, 
that there was no way to ſave themſelves, that they 
were ages be cut off, that they could not gain the 
brid Niewllai, and that there was nothing leſt 
for them but to fall gloriouſly': 'they promiſed him 
not to forſake him, but to die with him. They quit- - 
ted their horſes, and formed a battalion, every one 
being armed with his lance. - ' Mio OT 
lt began to lighr, and both ſides could ſoe 
each other. The king of England was on foot atm- 
ed from liead to foot, under the banner of the lord of 
Mauni without any diſtinction that could diſcover him. 
Mauni 'detached fix ſquadrons to go and ſeize upon 
the bridge of Nieullai. There was a ſharp engage, 
ment there; but the French after a vigorous refit- 
ance were broke through, and fix hundred killed up- 
on the ſpot, * 
Wmilſt they were fighting here, the king of Eng- 
land came at the haad of his battallion, and attacked 
that of Charni. He was received in ſuch a manner, as 
was to be expected from the braveſt knights that were 
then in France: Among them the king of England 
obſerved Huſtac hius of Ribeaunont, who after 2 
broken his lance; laid about him ſword in hand, ſo 
that nothing could ſtand before him. That prince had 
4 mind to have a tryal of skill with this knight. He 
ſteps out of the battalion, and cries} Have at me, 
Riboaumont. He came out immediately. They be- 
gan to fall upon each other with their ſwords, thruſt- 
ing and cutting, parrying and puſhing with prodigi- 
ous skill and ſtrength. Rileaumont fetched ſo terri- 
ble a blow, that the king of England fell upon his 
knees; but he roſe again the ſame minute covered 
with his buckler : this happened twice; and if it had 
not, been for the extraordinary goodneſs of his armour, 
he would have been laid flat upon the ground, This 
duel laſted a pretty while, and in the mean time 
the French battalion was defeated, Ribeaumont ſee- 
M 2 2 ing 
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1349. ſtanding ſtill, ſaid to the king of England, without 
knowing him as yet, Sir knight, I ſurrender myſelf 
priſoner, and at the ſame time gave him his 


The Hiſtoryſof FRANCE. 
hiniſelf almoſt alone, retired ſome Reps, and 


word - All the knights who were there, were either 


Killed or taken. 


The priſoners were carried to the caſtle of Calais, 
and the king ol Hnglaud haying ſent for them to 
come to him, ſhewed them that he was nearer to 
them than they ee He treated them very ci- 
willy, commended their courage, and did them the 
bonour to let them ſup that evening at his table. 
After ſupper the king of England walk'd about the 
room, and talked to them, ſometimes to one, fome- 
times to another; at laſt coming up to Euſtachius of 
Ribeaumont, he ſaid to him, Meſfire Euſtachius, 
* Lnever ſaw a knight in the world attack his enemy 
„% more briskly, or defend himſelf more bravely, nor 
* was lever in any battel, where I ſaw any one, 
« gave me ſo full employment hand to hand, as you 
% to-day have done. I fay that you carry the yon 
i you haye juitice done you, even beſore all the 
« knights of my court 0774-0111 a 
Ten, continues the Hiſtorian, the king took his 
chaplet which was upon his head, which was fine and 
rich (this was a kind of bonnet covered with ey 
pearls) and put it upon Fultachius's'bead;; and ſaid. 
My Lord Huſtachius, Igive this chaplet to you as to 
te the beſt fighter of the battel of all thoſe who were 
in or out of the town, and deſire you would wear 
« it this year out of love to me: I know that you 
6 arc gay and amorous, and that you would willingly 
„be in comny with ladies and young women. 
% Tell every y where-cver you go, that I gave it 
% you. I releaſe you from your impriſonment, and 
vou may depart to-morrow if you pleaſe”, 
he reſt did not come off ſo cheap, but were forc'd 
to pay a large ranſom. This enterprize however was 
attended with no conſequence. The king of England 
being content with the glory which he had gained in 
this fight, kept the truce, without doubt, becauſe the 
king diſclaimed Charni : beſides, that the plague 
which then ravaged all Z:yrope, was a ſufficient reaſon 
ro 
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to ſuſpend the animoſity of the two kings, for! ſome 4 D. 
time. 1 2 ph of iy! : | ; Fo 4 I 349- 


F 1 »” Bf! i 30 9% 195 
During this truce, in 1348, Jaus of Bun uu, the Wy. 
next a 
g of 


queen of France, died; and the king married ng? 
year Blanche of Navarre, daughter of Philip king o 
Navarre, and oſ Fane of Frames, daughter of, Loris 
Hutin. ; 5 id 0 dh 641 dcr 
This marriage, that of the dauphin, duke of Nor- 
mandy, with Jane counteſs of Boulogne, and the 
hopes of peace, which the pope endeavoured to bring 
about between the two kings, had in ſome meaſure 
rejoiced the court; but . was ſoon difturbed 4. P. 2330. 
by the death of the king himſelf, which happened at 
Negent-le-Roy upon the 2:d- of Auguſt, in the year 
1350, in the ſiſty-ſeventh year of his age, after ha- 
ving reigned twenty-two years, five months, and onq 
twenty days. wo Ni N > 5205 
It is doubted, whether the death of this prince 
was an unhappineſs to France or not, ſo much did 
misfortune ſ:em to accompany his perſon. But what 
was his worſt deſtiny, was the enemy whom he bad 
to oppoſe, as valiant as himſelf, but much more pru- 
dent, a greater general, and more cunning; politician. 
He was always prevented, always ſurprized, always 
deceived by him. With how much contrivance ſo- 
ever the one concerted his deſigns, with ſo much im- 
petuoſity did the other act. Hurried by his troops, 
when it was neccflary to gam time, he: run the ha- 
zard of a battle for advantages which he might have 
2 without drawing his ſword, or elſe being but 
Il aſſiſted by his generals, for want of a good under- 
Randing between them, he miſcarried in moſt of his 
enterprizes. Whercas Erward directing every — 
himſelf, was always well ſerved, and well obeyed. 
He knew admirably well how to make his advantage 
ef particular circumſtances; and it may truly be 
ſaid, that he owed his great conqueſts to rwo French: 
rebels, namely, Robert of Artois, and Geoffroy of 
Harcour, whom TP ſhould have humoured, or 
1 by putting them out of a capacity of hurt- 
ing him. 
his prince was not in other reſpects without good 
ualities. With an air and majeſty worthy of a 


one, he had a great deal of kindneſs ſor his peo- 
M 3 ple, 
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ples by whom he was at firſt very much beloved: 
neceſſity of defending his dominions, obliged 


him to lay taxes upon them, which made them hate 


him. Before the war of England, he brought order 
and plenty into the kingdom. He was magnificent, 
fincerc, a zealous of the churches, which 
gave him the title of ſincere catholick. He was na- 


turally inclined to elemeney, and gave a great teſti- 


mony of it to Geoffroy of Harrour, when that lor 
after the ravage of France, being touch'd with gri 
for the misfortunes of his country, came and threw 


© himſelf at his feet, with a kind of ſcarf about his 


neck, like a halter, to ſhew how ready he was to ex- 
ate his crime by the moſt infamous puniſhment. 
hilip giving way to compaſſion, rather than to his 
juſt anger, and pardoned him.” He had piety and con- 
ſcience z and tho hiſtory mentfons a natural ſon of his, 
called John, he was never looked upon as immoral or 
ſcandalous. | get u 
He knew how to manage his vaſſals, fo as to en- 
creaſe his power. The union of the dominions of the 
dauphin of Viennois to the crown, that of Montpel- 
lier, which he bought of the king of Majorca, who 
likewiſe yielded, or at leaſt mortgaged to him Rouſ- 
fillon, are figns that he knew his intereſt in this par- 
ticular. It was owing to none but the Breton nobi- 
lity, that John duke of Fritanny did not reſign that 
great duchy to him; and if he had done ſo, Emglond 
would never have prevailed againſt France, as it af- 
terwards did. „b nn | 
Philip had ſeveral children, ſome of whom died 
before him. Thoſe who ſurvived, were h duke 
of Normandy, his ſucceflor to the crown, and Philip 
of France, duke of Orleans, and count of Valois. 


. Theſe two princes he had by his firſt wife, Jane of 


Burgundy. He left his ſecond wife, Blanche of Na- 
varre, big with child of a daughter, who was named 
Jane, and who lived till ſhe was eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and died at Zeſiers, as the was going 

eldeſt 


_ into. Spain, to marry ohn duke of Gironne, 


ſon of Peter the fourth, king of Arraton- 
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PHE RE was good reaſon to hope, that the reign 


of John would be more happy than that of his 
or. He aſcended the throne at a ripe age, 


ing above forty. years old. He had already had a 
— deal of experience, becauſe the king his father 
ad always allowed him a large ſhare of management 
in the government. He often comma ar- 
mies with ſucceſs, and ſhe wed his underſtanding in 
war. He was beloved and eſteemed by the people. 
The truce prolonged with England, tho' but ill ob- 
ſerved, gave him time to look about him, to ſettle 
his kingdom and enter into meaſures againſt the de- 
fi his enemies; but notwithſtanding all theſe 
advantages, it was this prince's fate to ſee the trou- 
bles of France increaſe in his reign, and to ſuffer 
himſelf, in his own perſon, the ſevereſt ſtrokes of 

fortune. TIE 
They were owing to the ſame cauſes almoſt with 
thoſe of his father ; namely, too — à courage, not 
governed ſufficiently by prudence; the perfidiouſneſs 
of a prince, his near relation, who ſeemed to have 
no other view and pleaſure, but to overturn the king- 
dom: and laſtly, a dangerous enemy in the king of 
England, who had, for a long time, been accuſtomed 
to inſult France, and who deſigned to reduce it to the 
loweſt miſery, in order to oblige it to have recourſe to 
him, and ſeek, in his perſon, ſor a reſtorer and a 57 
hn was anointed at Rheimes a month after his ta- 


toi ſſard 


ther's death, and crowned with Jane of Boulogne, his chap. 183. 


ſecond wife, upon the 25th of September. Upon this 
occafion he performed the ceremony of making ſeve- 
ral knights, by girding a ſword about them ; and a- 
mong others, Charles his eldeſt ſon, who was the firſt 
that had the title of Dauphin. He made his entry 
into Paris with a great deal of wagnificence upon the 
ſeventeenth of Offober. The rejoicings laſted eight 


days, and were ſoon followed by an execution of juſtice, 


the manner of which was as myſterious, as the cauſes 
at firſt were ſecret, 
N M 4 Raoul 


a 
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A. D. "Riviteomt of Eu and of Guynes, conſtable of 
7350. France, who had been made a priſoner by the Eng- 
WY V lip at the taking of Caen, was lately returned from 
his impriſonment in England; when he came to 
* court, to 17 his compliments to the king, at the 
li vn. Hotel de- he. he was ſeized by the provoſt of Pa- 
wi, 1,2, vis made a priſoner in the ſame Hotel, and beheaded 
» 5% three days after, without the uſual formalities of juſ- 
tice, It was known afterward, that this was for 
ſome intrigues with the king of England, and fot. a 
conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, The king confiſcated 
the county of Guynes, and united it to the crown : but 
he gave the county of Eu tu John of Artois; Robert's 
ſon, whoſe children after their father's death were 
- reſtored to the king's favour. As to the office of 
conſtable, it was conferred upon Charles of Spain, 
who had already performed the duties of it during 
the impriſonment of the count of Eu. 
All this happened during the truce, which was no 
ſooner billed Vet they entered upon action in Gaſcagne. 
There was a battel there between the _—_ and the 
4D. 151. French; the latter who were commanded y Guy of 
. 1351, 
Ne/te, mareſchal of France, lord of Offemont, were bea- 
ten, and the mareſchal with Milliam of Neſſe his brother, 
and ſeveral other knights were taken prifoners: a ſhort 
time after, St. John de Angeli was taken from the 
Fnelifh. | brit 
A truce was made for a year ; and about this time 
the king inſtituted an order of knighthood in honour 
of our lady, which in a circular letter written to the 
Knights, is called the order of knights of our lady of the 
x77 houſe, This noble houſe was at Sr. Oden, between 
Paris, and Sr. 7. enns, where the knights were to 
| meet every year. It was likewiſe called the order of 
| the ſtar, becauſe the knights were to wear upon the 
hood and the ſore part of their mantle a white ſtar 
upon a ted field. The king at the firſt creation of the 
4 knights, made five hundred of them, This number 
| | © was ſbon augmented, which made the honour ſo cheap, 
1 that John's ſucceſſor gave it to the knights of Guer, 
| who wear the ſymbol of it to this day upon their 
chats. | - £3247 | | f' 2 
| Though Pritanny was included in the truces, they 
| | were not obſerved there. The party of the counteſt of 
Pen. 
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Penthitore, wite to Charles of Blois, was caimally A D. 
fighting with that of the countefs of Montfort; and 13 57. 

it was during one of theſe truces, that the bartef of Wyo, 
Thirty, ſo famous in the. hiſtory of Britaum, was 
fought between Ploermel and Joſſelin. It was called f 
thus, becauſe thirty Breron gentlemen of Charles of 

Blors's party, fought with thirty of the other fide, 

twenty of whom were Engliſh, fix Germans, and four , n 
Bretons, The lord of Beaumanoir was at the head biff of 

of the firſt, and Bembro, an Engliſhman, Who com- Nita, 1. 
manded in Ploermel, led up the latter. The place of s. 
battel was near an oak, called the wen 7 oak, be- 


cauſe it was in the mid-way between 7ofſeliz and 
Ploermel; and the day appointed was the Saturday 
before the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
The publick intereſt of the two parties which had 
been for a long time warring againſt each other in 
Britanny, was not ſo much the motive of this battle, 
as a point of honour, Beaumanoir and Bembro ha- 
ving had a conference together to prevent the vio- 
lences which the ſoldiers committed upon the count 
people, the latter ſpoke of the Brerons with diſdain, 
and Beaumanoir being provoked at this incivility, 
ipoke in the ſame manner of the Engliſh. The paſſion 
of the two negotiators hindred the concluſion of the 
treaty, and Zeaumanoir ſaid to Bembro with an in- 
ſulting air, that the Brerons and the Frglifp ſhould 
try their skill together if he dared to conſent to it. 
The challenge was accepted, and the number of com- 
batants, the place and time of battle were agreed on 
in the manner I have related. 

The Bretons at firſt had the diſadvantage, at the 
firſt onſet five of them were killed, taken, or diſabled ; 
but Bemwbro being ſlain the very moment that he 
was ſeizing upon Beaumanoir, the Engliſh confounded 
at the death of their chief and ſome others of the 
braveſt of their fide, were put into diſorder, and the 
victory remained to the Yretons. WH) 

This battel was a glory to the Breton nation, but it 
decided nothing of the general buſineſs of the two 

etenders to the duchy of Britanny. The year fol- 4, p. 1334. 
owing there was a much more imporaant action 

Britanny, upon the ſourtcenth of Aiguſt. The ma- 
reſrhal of Ofemont, who had been taken bn 
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his way eaſier to the throne of Frauce. 
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the Englifh.in Gaſcogne, being teleaſed, came to tho 
aſſiſtance of Charles of 2 party. Ho attacked 
Vencelle, commander of the Engliſh troops, near the 
caſtle of Mauron, and yy 6a with ſuch bad ſucceſs, 
that he was killed with a hundred and forty knights, 
and a great many ſoldiers, _ find e 

Eatward, . the truce, made him- 
ſelf maſter of the town of Guynes, which was ſold 


him by the governour's lieutenant. The king ſent 


to him to complain of it, but Edward's anſwer was 
nothing but an_ inſulting jeſt, namely, that the ſur- 


prizing e was not forbidden by the treaties of 


- 


truces, and that Fraucè was of this opinion: witneſs 
Charni, who in the end of the laſt reign, intended' to. 
ſurprize Calais during the truce, and that all the dif- 
ference- between them was, that one had ſucceeded, 
and the other miſſed his blow. | 
The French laid ſiege to, Guynes, and were oblig'd 
to raiſe it. The governour of Calais, who had juſt 
taken Guynes, had a mind to make an attempt u 
St. Omers, Charui, who was returned from his im- 
priſonment in England, ſtill commanded there. He 
was inſormed of it, and gave advice of it to the ma- 
reſchal de Beaujeu. This mareſchal ſurprized the 
Engliſh, and cut them in pieces; but he was ſlain in 
the fight, Aimeri of Pavia, governour of Calais, 
was taken, and carried to St. Omers, where Charm 
had him quartered, a condign puniſhment for his 
double treachery ; for it was he who had ſold Calais 
to Charni, and who after having been diſcovered by 
the king of England, redeemed his life and govern- 
ment by betraying the French, and delivering them 
up. to that prince. 1 
The truce however was prolonged, as it was in 
the following years, till the year 1355, by the in- 
tereſt of the pope, who could not prevail ſo far 
as. to get a peace concluded, He would without 
doubt have ſucceeded better, if the conqueſt of Ca- 
lais had not given Eduard hopes of making himſelf 
maſter, of France, the crown of which he Kin inſiſt. 
ed belopged to him, and if that prince had not look 
upon the new broils which were every day raiſing in 
the kingdom, as happy accidents, and likely to make 


The 
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king of Navarre. He was ſon to Philip count 
daughter of Lewis Hutin queen at Navarre. He 


had been educated at the court of France, of which * 


he had been the delight in the preceding reign. - His 
wit, his vivacity, his politeneſs, made him-ſhine e- 
very where ; being civil, obliging, popular, eloquent, 
he had conquered every | body's heart; but he 
ſtrangely abuſed all ell fine qualities afterwards, 
He became tricking, perfidious, revengeful, cruel, and 
was the cauſe of the entire ruin of France. | 
He had no ſooner heard of the death of Philip de 
Valois, but he came to wait upon king John, - who 
matried his daughter Jane of France to him. This 
was one of the deſigns he propoſed to himſelf, by 
returning to court, but he had likewiſe another. 
When he ſaw the perplexiey and uneafineſs which the 
Engliſh gave the king, he demanded of him the re- 
ſtitution of the counties of Champaigue and Brie, 
and the duchy of Burgundy, which he pretended be- 
longed to him by right of Zane his mother. "Theſe 
—— had been already adjuſted by treaties and 
exchanges. He refuſed, and only obtained the ex- 


change of the country of 42g0ul#me, for which Mante 


and Meulan were given to him; which made him 
very powerful in Normandy, where he already poſ- 
ſefted! by virtue of the ancient treaties, and by right 
of his father, the county of Evreux, that of Mor- 
tain, and ſome other places. 


The king gave the county of Angoule me to Charles — 


of pain, conſtable of France, whom the king of Na- 

varre looked upon as his mortal enemy. He could not 

ſee him clothed with his Spoils without chagrin; he 

ſurprized him at Laigle in r ha ving 

_ the houſe in which he lodged, him mur- 
ered. 


lle forefaw that ſuch an attempt upon the firſt of. A. D. 1354. 


ficer of the crown would not go unpuni ſhed, unleſs 


| be provided againſt the indignation of the way, * 
ing 


immediately entered into an alliance with the 

England, being reſolved to ſtand upon his defence, 
if the king pretended to revenge the coaltab!e's 
[4 N ; The 


The author of theſe new troubles, was Cha#les I 
of 1352 


Evreux, prince of the blood, and f. France 
woes fie he, tl fone Ds AS 


Froiſſard. 
chap. 154 
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in his crime, a great number of 
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quality of the criminal, who was a his ſon- 
in-law, hie behaviour upon the occaſion,, in orying 
izans which 


had in the king all this the king appre- 


Continuat 


henſive of a civil war at a time when the Exgliſi were 
paring to enter the kingdom, when the Ad not ob- 
hv the truce, and when they bad juſt — tho 
caſtle of Daomfront. This was the troubleſome ſitu- 
ation the king was in, to whom it ſeemed equally 
dangerous, whether to diſſemble or undertake to pu+ 
niſh the crime of the king of Navarre. 
Aſter a great many conſultations, it was reſolved to 
enter upon a negotiation. The king of Navarre came 
to it with great difficulty, apd at laſt he made the 
king buy the ſatisfaction which he conſented to make 
him, by ** pardon of him in open parliament, 
upon ſuch conditions as were very diſadvantagcous to 
tho ſtate, and very derogatory to the royal Ma- 


be performed it in the manner as had been agreed. 


He confeſſed his crime, but at the ſame time ſaid, 
that he bad reaſons for committing it. The king, 
for form's ſake, ordered Fames of Bourbon, the new 
conſtable, to put him under arreſt. He was carried out 
of the houfe, and immediately the two QueenDowagers 
threw themſelves at the king's ſeet, imploring his par- 
don for the king of Navarre, which he granted them. 
At the ſame time the conſtable went for him again, 
brought him into the houſe, and placed him between 
the two queers, who were itanding up before the 
king. They all three threw themſelves at the king's 


feet, to thank him for the pardon which he granted 


that priuce. The king having raiſed them, ordered 
the cardinal Je Boulogne to declare that this pardon 
ſhould be no precedent, and that if ever any perſon 
ſhould make an attempt on the life of the leaſt of his 


| officers, he ſhould be puniſhed for it with all the rigour 


of juſtice, if he were the king's fon. Thus ended this 
theatrical ſhow, in which he who acted the part of 
the judge, had a much more uncaſy countenance than 


the criminal. The king of Navarre was acquitted 


upon condition of panting a certain number of maſſes 
for the repoſe of the conſtable's ſoul, * 
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= — ace who was 
raying the king, and had eve t conferences 
with the duke of Lanouſter to dot fey —— | 
the kingdom. | 


The king was informed of all theſe intrigues, and proifrud. 
reſolved: to diſſemble no longer. He went into Nor- loc, cit. 
mundy, and ordered all the towns and lands, which 

the king of Navarre poſſeſſed in that province, to be 
ſeized. Several caſtles received the Ling officers'z 

but the Navarrois, who were in garriſon in the prin- 
8 and fortreſſes, did not obey his or- 


ers. N 12 71 . ö 

The king of Navarre being informed of what had 
happened in Normandy; went by ſea, and landed with 
twoithoufand men at Cherbourg. The conſtable was 
ad vanded in this province at the head of ſome: troops, 
but with orders to 2 king of Navarre if poſ- 
ſible to a new treaty. He had an interview at Val 
nes with the king of Nuvarre, of whom the bought _ 
— — at the price of a hundred thouſand crowns. 
This prince came to Paris, paid his reſpects to tze 
king, and deſired him to grant him his'favour. They © | 
pretended on both tides to ſeem ſatisſied without be- | 
ing ſo. The king was under a neceflity of acting | 
thus, becauſe the - truce with England was to laſt no » 
longer than till Midſummer-day, and the war was up- 
on the point of being renewed with more vigour than 


Accordingly the prince of Wales, who was coming | 
to Gaſtogne with ſome troops, began in October to / a} 
commit ravages in the territories of France; and | 
this with hardly any oppoſition, though the conſtable 
was in the country, and had more trcops than he; but 
he had orders to hazard nothing. 
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king of being come over to Calais, 

did the ſame on his fide; The king advanced as far 

as $t. Omer, and ſent to offer that prince either battel 

or duel; but he accepted neither the one nor the o- 

ther, and winter _— on, he returned into Eng» 
appened in this firſt cam · 


What >the king | moſt uneaſy, was, that 


de wanted money, and that he durſt not lay any new 


SHS E# +4 


Varr'e. 


276. 


Taxes,” for fear of railing rebellions : for this prince 
with a great deal of valour wanted a certain neceflary 
art of making himſelf beloved and feared by his ſub- 
jets, He reſolved to aflemble the ates to concert 
meaſures with them for | defending the kingdom. 
The aſſembly ſhewed zeal enough; but ſome quar- 
relſome ſpirits, and among others 7ohn count of Har 
cour, gave ſufficient teſtimonies of their ill inten- 


The king of Navarre always had his emiſſaries at 
court, and among the people of Paris. He was very 
diligent underhand to corrupt the perſons who were 
ie moſt firmly attached to the king, inſomuch that 


he had the boldneſs to make an attempt upon the fide+ 


lity of the Dauphin himſelf, and ſucceeded. in it, by 
making him hope to oblige the king to give him at 
leaſt ſome government. This young prince agreed 
with him upon a day to be ſeized and carried away 


MS. proceſs from court; but the buſineſs was diſcovered; when 
againſt the thirty troopers were actually coming to Paris in or- 


king ofNs- der for the execution. The king convinced the Dau- 


phin of the imprudence of his behaviour, to deliver 
imſelf up thus blindly to the greateſt enemy to the 


8 kingdom; and to take away — of diſcon- 
or 


tent, he gave him the duchy of 


mandy, the title 
of which he bore afterwards. 


The king ſecing the king of Navarre obſtivately 


bent upon deſtroy ing him, confidered upon meaſures 
to ſeize him. The thing was impoſſible to be done 
by open force, this prince being always very well at- 
tended, It was neceſſary to — recourſe to ſur- 
ize, and this was the method which he took. 
The Dauphin, as duke of Normandy, had be 
to keep his conſtant reſidence at Rowen, and the — 
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of Navarre was there likewiſe very often. The A. D. 
Dauphin, in concert with the king his father, pre- 1355. 
tended a great deal of ſincerity and affection in tùñe Sg; 
frequent converſation Which he had with the king of 
Navarre. He invited him to dine at the caſtle of 
Rouen upon the fifth of April, which was the Tueſe 4 P. 186. 
day after Midlent-ſunday. The king came very pri- 
vately the night before to a village near Rouen, ac- 
compani y with an hundred ſpearmen and ſeve- 
ral He was ſo fortunate, that nobody gave 
any account of him to the king of Navarre. | 
This prince was ſet down to Table with the Dau- 
hin, — ſeveral lords of his faction, when the king 
came into the caſtle by the gate toward the country, 
which had been left open for him on purpoſe, The 
ſectet | was ſo well kept, that he was got into the 
hall well attended, before the king of Navarre knew 
any thing of the matter. He gave orders immediate- 
ly to ſeize that prince and the lords of his party, 
namely, John count of | Harcourt, Lewis and William | 
of Harcour his brothers, the lord of: Preaux, Clere, —_— 
Friquant Graville, Tournebu, Maubu#, and two gen- 
tlemen named Oliver Doublet, and John of Vaubattu. 
They were all confined in ſeveral rooms in the caſtle, 
and all this was executed without the town's having 
any ſuſpicion of what had happened. 6 
The king fat down to table, and while he was at 
dinner, .conſulted with the dauphin, and the princi- 
pal lords of his retinue, what he ſhould] do with the 
priſoners, It was reſol ved, that the count of Har- 
oonr, Graville, Maubue, and Doublet, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed without delay. They were carried to a-field 
near the caſtle, called The field of pardon. Their 
heads were cut off, their bodies hung upon a gibbet, 
and their heads fixed in the ſame place. 
The next day, the king of — was carried 
under a ſtrong guard to Chateau- Gaillard, and from 
thence to the Chatelet of Paris, with Friquant and 
Vaubattu; and the others who had been ſeized, were 
ſet at liberty. | 
After this execution, the king ſent the mareſchal Froiffard, 
of Andrehen into Artois, under ptetence of viſiting '** © 
the towns of that province, and ide for their de- 
fence. He entred Arras, and having, with a 2 \ 
4 ca 
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. D. deal of cunning, and without noiſe, ſeized upon 4 

56. hundred of the citizens, who had had the greateſt 

hand in a Tedition that had been made before, in 

which the populace had murder d ſeveral gentlemen. 

3... be beheaded twenty, and put the others in priſon till 

de had new orders, and kept the place under com- 
mund by a ſtrong garriſon. 1116 7 

Theſe would have been deciſive ſtrokes, and have 

ſettled the kingdom in tranquillity, if they could have 

drawn into the ſame ambuſcade Philip, brother to 

the king of Navarre, and Geoffroy of Harcour, the 

moſt dangerous man of that family, and the very per- 

fon Who had brought the E liſh into Norman in 

che laſt reign. As ſoon as 7 news 

of what had happen'd at Rouen, they run to their 

arms, provided for the ſecurity of the towns in Nor- 

mau y, which be longed to the king of Navarre, and 

fortified themſelves in the Colentin, where the parti- 

zans of the king of Navarre came and joined them 

on all ſides. The kigg could make himſelf maſter 

of nothing but Bureur, and laid ſiege to Pom- 


* 


er. | | 

Thie was the ſtate of things, when in une the 
duke of — 0 came from England to the Colen- 
tin with four thouſand men, and joined the troops of 
Philip of Navarre and Geoffroy of Harcour. I 
marched towards Pont Audemor, the ſiege of which 
Y was raiſed, and mado themſelues maſters of Verneuil 

in 1% Perche, | 4 01 | ac 
In the mean while, the king's army being met to- 
gether under Compiegne, he put himſelf at the head of 
them, paſſed the Seine, and marched ſtrait to the 
duke of Lancaſter, who avoided battle. He attack d 
and took 7 i/lieres, and obliged Bretenil to ſurrender, 

after a ſiege of two months. | 

The campaign was already very. far advanced, and 
they began to take heart again in France, where they 
thought at firſt that all the Exgliſb troops would 
have — — in the beginning of the ſum- 
mer. But Eaward was employ d 1 and 
could not reach France, as he had interded, betauſe 
his parliament gd not think proper to furniſh him 
with the money e ſſary for fuch/an expedition. 
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therefore he left the prince of Vales to manage the J. OD. 
war during this campaign. Li 2264 ee L456 

He did ſo with a great deal of valour z be went {LV W 
from Gaſcogus as far as Auvergne, Limouſin and 
Berry, where he made ſome aſſaults in vain upon 
oudum and Bourges, | n Gi 15 

The king being aſtoniſhed” at the raſhneſs of this 
young prince, who engaged ſo. far in the enemy's 
country, comforted himſelf with the hopes of cut- 
ting him off, and preventing his return: and in- 
deed the prince of Males being obſtinately bent 
upon the ſiege of Remorentin, where the lords of 
Craon, Boucicaut, and Chaumont, kept him a pretty 
while 3 he ſaw, after the taking of that place, he had 
deſerred his retreat too long. For the king having 
made his army paſs the Loire in ſeveral detachments, 
came bimſzlf. to Loches, and went from thence. to Froiffard, 
la Haye upon the river Creuſe, and at laſt came up. 185. 
to him at Maupertuis, two leagues from Poitiers, 

The prince of Vales found himſelf in the ſame. 
circumſtance now, that he was in with the king his 
father ten years befote, at Creſſi in Picardy, preſs'd 
by an army four times more numerous than his, and 
under a neceſſity of conquering or dying. He made 
a good uſe of ſo advantageous a piece of experience, 
and to ſupply the want of numbers in his ſoldiers, he 

ted Mianlelf in a place of very difficult acceſs, 
urrounded with hedges, vines, and buſhes, where it 
was not eaſy for the cavalry to penetrate, nor for the 
| infantry to attack him. It was upon Saturday in the 

evening, the ſeventeenth of — that the two 
armies were in ſight of each other. 182 
Upon Sunday, early in the morning, the king cal- Chap. 160. 
led his council of war together, where the attack of 
the Engliſh camp was reſolved on. If it had not 
been the faſhion in France at that time, to pique 
themſelves upon a falſe bravery, the prince of Wales 
had been loſt. He had no proviſions, and the king, 
by marching a third part of his army to the ſide of 
Poitiers, as he might have done without weakni 
himſelf too much, he would in two days have ng 
the Engliſh army, which would have been obliged 
to ſurrender without uuf but in thoſe times no 
one could give moderate advice without paſling for a 

Vor. II. 3 coward; 
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A. D. coward; and yet, which is very remarkable, the 
WY WY French nobility never maintain'd the reputation of 


valour they had gained under the former kings, ſo 
indifferently as in theſe two reigns. 1 

They thought therefore of nothing but prepari 
for the attack. The conſtable and the mareſchals di- 
vided the army into three bodies, each of ſixteen 
thouſand men. The firſt, which was the fartheſt 
advanced towards the enemies camp, and in which 
there were fix and thirty banners, was commanded 
by the duke of Orleans, the king's brother. The 
ſecond, which was a little more backward towards the 
left, was under the dauphin and the two princes, 
Levis and John, his brothers, The king was at the 
head of the third, which made, as it were, a Corps de 
reſerve, with Philip his fourth ſon, who was then but 
between fourteen and fifreen years old. The ki 
went thro' all the ranks, animating the officers — | 
ſoldiers to do their _ well; putting them in mind 
of the cagerneſs t ad ſhewed for a long time, 
of r the misfortunes which they had hitherto 
ſuffered from the Engliſh. * Now the day is come, 
* ſaid he to them, and I hope to ſet you a good ex- 
* ample.” They anſwer'd ſrom all fides with great 
ſhouts of joy, which ſhewed the deſire that all the 
ſoldiers had to perform handſomely. 

Thoſe who give the prince of Wales the greateſt 
number of troops at this battle, ſay that he had but 
twelve thouſand men. There was no coming at him, 
but by a way which had hedges on both des, be- 
hind which he had poſted a great number of archers, 
to whom they mu eomrmmger be expoſed, before 
they came up to the body of the army; and this 
way would hold but four troopers abreaſt, At the end 
of the defile, towards the camp, were the English 
horſe, moſt of them on foot upon a line, having a 

eat number of archers before them. The ground 
there was very uneven, cumber'd with vines and 
buſhes, and it was 2 — to attack them on horſe- 

back. The prince of Wales had taken his poſt in the 
further part of the vines, in the middle of the line 
which was formed by the horſe. 
They plainly ſaw the difficulty of the attack, and 
the king asked the lord of Ribeaumont, which ny 
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he thought the beſt to begin it. He anſwered, that 4 B. 


he ſaw but one method of ſucceeding, conſidering 1336. 


the nature of the poſt which the enemy had taken; 
that the gendarmery muſt diſmqunt, that they muſt 
pick out only three hundred of the, braveſh, moſt vi- 


orous, and beſt armed gendarmes, who ſhould eptet 


the defile on horſeback, to receive the firſt diſcharge, 
of the archers, who lined it ; and break the others, 
that cover'd the Engliſh horſe: and that after they 
had overthrown them, the gendarmes and foot, who 
ſhould follow them, ſhould attack the body of the 
enemy's army ſword in hand, _ 

This ſcheme was approved. They pickog out three 
hundred gendarmes, and all the reſt of the troops diſ- 
mounted, except three hundred Germans, whom they 
thought proper to keep on horſeback, in caſe they 
ſhould have occaſion for cavalry during the action. 

All things being thus diſpoſed, they were juſt up- 
on the point of engaging, when they ſaw a horſeman 
come riding as faſt as he could to the king. It was 


the Cardinal 4e Talerande, the pope's legate, who Chap. ict. 


deſired his majeſty to give him audience for a mo- 
ment. He begged of him to defer the fight, aſſuring 
him, that as — prince of Wales was in ſo great dan- 
er, he would bring him to an accommodation that 
ould be advantageous to the kingdom, without 
coming to a battle, the ſucceſs of which is always un- 
certain, and in which, let the ſucceſs be what- it 
would, there would be a great deal of French blood 
ſpilt. The king conſented to it ; but added, that if 
he had not an anſwer immediately, he would not let 
his ſoldiers courage cool, | | 
The cardinal rode immediately towards the Eng- 
liþ camp. He was at no trouble to convince the 
prince of J//ales of what danger he was in; and that 
prince told him, that he was ready to accept of any 
accommodation, provided that it was not made at the 


expence of his honour, and that of the Eugliſ na- 


tion. After this anſwer the cardinal returned to the 
king, and told him, that the prince of Wales was diſ- 
poſed to a capitulation, but that it required ſome 
time to ſettle the articles; and he begged him to 


grant him the reſt of the day to finiſh ſo important a 


work, The king refuſed him at firſt; but after a 
e N 2 great 
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A. D. great deal of intreaty, lie conſented to it, and the 


were ſent back to the 5 4 « 
The cardinalſpent all the day in carrying meſſages 
and going from one camp ts the other. Aﬀter ſevera 
ropoſals, the laſt of the prince of Wales's was, that 


if he might be allowed to retreat to Bonrdeaus 


without ns Burr) he would ſurrender all the 
places which he bad taken during this campaign, and 
return all the priſoners he had made, and would pro- 


| miſe the king not to bear arms againſt him for ſeven 
years. 


The king rejected this propoſition, and inſiſted, 
That he would let the Engliſh army go with all li- 
berty, upon condition that the prince of Wales, and 
a hundred Eugliſb knights, would furrender them- 
ſelves priſoners. This had been the true way to 
have recovered Calais, and the other places in Pi- 


cardy and Gupenne, which had been taken by the 


Engliſh, ſince the beginning of the war; but the 
prince of Wales anſwered the cardinal, that if he was 
ever made priſoner with his knights, it ſhould be 
with their arms in their hands; and that he would 
die ſooner, than ever do any thing like what was pro- 
poſed to him. And therefore they prepared for bat- 
fle againſt the next morning. The Engliſßb, in the 
mean time, made ufe of this interval to fortify their 
eamp more rag). and dug deep ditches before all 
the places where the archers were to be poſted, lined 
them with palliſadoes, and made them almoſt inac- 
ceſſible. 
Early in the morning next day, which was Monday 
the nineteenth of tember, the king ranged his ar- 
my in the ſame order as he had done the day before, 
Nor did the Eugliſi make any alteration in the pla- 
ay of their troops, except thar as they were acquain- 
ted with the king's de of beginning the 12 
with three hundred 2 en horſeback, they 
alſo provided a like body of gendarmes on horſeback, 
10 ſupport the archers, who made the front of the 
body of the army; and beſides, they placed at the 
right of their camp, on the fide of a Httle hill, three 
hundred other gendarmes, and three hundred archers 
likewiſe on horſeback, who were, during the fight | 
10 go round the hill, and flank the body comma ed 
| y 


* 1 
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by the duke of Normandy, which ſtood out 4 little A. D. I 
xo that fide. Pro -oatr; it EE 


As ſoon as the French troops were entirely ranged 
the charge was founded, . three hu — s | 
darmes on horſeback, commanded by the two 'ma- 
reſchals of France, Arnulph of Andrchen, and ohn 
of Clermont, enter d the defile. 1 5 

They were no ſooner got into it, but a ſhower of 
arrows, ſhot from both ſides, came croſs the hedges 
pouring down upon them; and as they came but 3 
very little way off, there were hardly any arms that 
were proof againſt them. A great number of men 
and horſes were killed or wounded in the firſt dif- 
charge, The horſes and troopers fell upon one  ano- Froiſfard, 
ther, and ſtopped up the paſſage, which was yory Ge 
ſtrait: however, part of the gendarmes, notwithſtand- 
ing this difficulty, puſhed forwards, and marched 
with admirable reſolution toward the archers, at rhe 
front of the Engliſh army. 2285 10 
They were not come within the reach of an arrow, 
before theſe archers opened, and a company of Eng- 
Ii gendarmes, with John of Andley at their head, 
came out, and fell upon the French gendarmes. He 
attack d the,mareſchal of Andreben, who was thrown 
off his horſe, 'and taken priſoner, The fate of-the 
mareſchal of Clermont was till more unfortunate, for 

is horſe falling under him, he could not get up -a- 

gain, but was killed upcn the ſpor. ee 

The French gendarmes being thus 1 705 at the 
end of the defile, thoſe who were behind, and could 
neither advance nor retire, continued expoſed to th 
archers, who drew upon them from both ſides, and 
killed them withour their being able to defend them- 
ſelves. The gendarmes on ſoot, who followed them, 
2 that hate was no way to advance, and that 
they itood to no purpoſe expoled to the arrows of the 
Entliſs archers, began to retire and fly, and came 
pell-mell for ſafety into the body which the dauphin 


commanded. There they told the news of the death 

of one of the mareſchals, and the taking of the other. 

This threw , thoſe troops into conſternation, The 

greateſt part of tho gendarmes run to the quarters 

where their horſes were. The dauphin, with great 

difficulty, topped a few of them; but at rhe moment 
#3 _ # 7 5 7 
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of this confuſion, the fix hundred Engliſh horſe, who 
were poſted on the fide of the hill, came and fell 
upon him at a very ſeaſonable time, compleated 
rout, and cut in pieces all that did not fly faſt e- 


e lords of Langas, Bodenai, apd St. Venant, 
to whom the king had recommended his three ſons, 
who were in that body, ſeeing it almoſt entirely de- 
feated, obliged the dauphin and his two brothers to 
retreat, covering them with eight hundred ſpearmen, 


who took the road to Chauuigni. The departure 
of ag company, made ſeveral others take to their 


cels, | 

The duke of Orleans, who was at the head of the 
body, * 2218. 2 r the 
camp of the Engliſh, but who had not t as yet, 

id Huck neither to his birth nor his nation ; for in- 

cad of ving up to the enemy, he marched to the 
right, — turned all at once, retreating likewiſe to- 
wards Chauvignj, However, ſome brave knights of 


r troop went off from it, and came and joined the 


y where the King was on foot, who waited for the 
enemy without ſtirring, 11 
At this juncture the prince of Fales, by the advice 
of John Chandois, commanded his gendarmes, who 
were on foot, to mount; and going out of his camp 
with all his troops, he' came and attack'd the king, 
ind broke thro” the gendarmery, which was on foot. 
The battle was, very bloody, the King behayed him- 
ſelf with all 8 valour; and the hiſtorians of 
both nations aſſert, that if the troops had followed his 

9 upon this occaſion, he had beaten the Eng- 
th But the Germans, who were in this body, loſt 


ground, and the count of Salbruche, who commanded 
dh 


many lords. The flight of the 


em, and the conſtable, were jog with a preat 

ermans carried off 
the other troops. 'The king being, reſolyed to dic, 
ſtill fought, back'd by ſome lords who. were near him. 
They cried out to him to ſurrender ; but he knock'd 
down all that came near him with a battle-ax. At 
laſt, being quite ſpent, he threw down his gantlet to 
Denys of Morbec, a knight of Artois, who being un- 


| oof rene for killing a man, was obliged to take 


uary among the Zngliſh, and ſurrender'd to him, 
with 
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ous occaſion, and was wounded in the action: which 


| 133 
wick his ſon Philip; who, at fourteen years of age, A. D. 


i 
ve great proofs ——— upon this hazar- 1356, 


gave him the ſutname of Philip the Bold. 9 


A letter of the * count of Armagnac s, written from in thek 
Moi ſſac to the conſuls of Verdum upon the Garonne, uur. 


acquaints us with one circumſtance, which I do not 
find mentioned in our hiſtories; namely, f That the 
king received two wounds in his face in this action. 
The king was carried to the prince of Wales, who 
ſhewed he was worthy of his victory, by the civil and 
enerous treatment which he gave him. The king 
thanked him for theſe civilities, in terms that ex- 
d as much reſolution as acknowledgment ; and 
that tho''he was conquered, and a priſoner, he ſtill 
remembred that he was a king, 


A. 


This unhappy battle was fought in the fields of Froifira, 
Beauvoir and Maupertuis, with a great deal of im- f. 16“ 


prudence on the king's fide, abundance of diſhonour 
to moſt of the French nobility, who baſely abandon d 
their prince; and great glory to the prince of Wales, 
who at the age of between four and five and twenty 
cars, with a much inferior number of troops, gain'd 
o glorious and compleat a victory by his courage and 
conduct. 8 | 
The number of the lain on the fide of the French 
was about fix thouſand men, among whom there were 
above ſeventeen hundred lords ntlemen, The 
Engliſh loſt but few men, and took priſoners: with- 
out number, eſpecially at the gates of Poitiers, which 
were ſhut upon the French, for fear the Engliſp 
ſhould enter with them, and make themſelves ma- 
ſters of the town. | 
The prince of Wales did not intend to beſiege it, 
as they apprehended. But he returned towards Guy- 
enne, to ſecure the king in a ſafe place, The con- 
ſternation occaſioned by the impriſonment of this 
prince, was ſo great every where, that the Engliſh 


* The original of this letter, in the Gaſcon language, 
is in the library of Mr. Faucaut, counſellor of ſtate. : 
f The words are: Lo Rey monſeignor es naſfrat el viſarge 
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The Hiftory of FRANCE. 
army went over Poi touñð Xaintonge, and all the coun» 
try as far as Bourdeans, without any French troo 


chatelains thinking of nothing elſe but preſerving 
their places. put. 1 3111 NN 
Charles the dauphin, duke of Normandy, was no 
more than between nineteen and twenty years of age 
and yet it was upon this young prince, who had 4 
hardly any experience in government, that the pre- 
ſervation of France was to depend in one of the moſt 
lexing ſituations it ever was in. He was natu- 
rally prudent, 'and maſter of his paſſions much be- 
yond his age; and the good uſe which he made of 
theſe two noble 7 gained him in time the 
glorious ſurname of Miſe. The kingdom, under the 
management of ſuch a prince, might have ſupported 
itſelf, notwithſtanding the extremity to which it was 
reduced, if he had met with tractable and well-affec- 
ted 8 but the danger of the ſtate is often the 
cauſe of the people's departing from their obedience, 
becauſe it makes the prince more dependent upon 
their caprice. 1990 1 82 
The dauphin, aſter the retreat of the prince of 
Wales, returned to Paris. He was received there 
with great marks of affection and regard by the citi- 
zem, whom they had not „e attempted to cor- 
rupt. His firſt care was to aſſemble the ſtates. Ho 
was immediately acknowledged lord-lieutenant of the 
kingdom; but beſore they. took into conſideration the 


8 
propoſal, which he made to them, relating to the 


upplies which he wanted for the preſſing neccſſities 
of rhe ſtate, there were ſeveral preliminaries, which 
very much diſpleaſed him. They propoſed to form 
a kind of council for him, taken out ot the body of 
ſtares, which was concluded afterwards, and to 

upon the tryal of Peter de la Forit, archbiſhop of 
Rowen and chancellor, Simon of Buſſi, firlt preſident 


of the parliament of Paris, and ſome others, who 


werc obliged to make their eſcapes, for fear of bein 
ſcized. Laſtly, they required that the king of Na- 
varre ſhould be teleaſed out of priſcn. 

The demand which the ſtates made in favour of 
this prince, ſhewed that he had a great many parti- 
eans in the aſſembly. The moſt open were Robers | 

| | 1 
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Ie Coq, biſhop of Laon; John of Pequigni, governour A, D. 
of Aris ; 2 Stephen Aurel, Jorg 1 of Pa- 1356. 


„ e | | 
The dauphin ſaw very well of what importance it * 


was to him and the kingdom, to have the king of 
Navarre incapacitated from raiſing troubles, He an- 
ſwer'd to this article, That the king his father ha- 
ving put that prince 'in priſon, it was not proper for 


him to releaſe him without his permiſſion, becauſe 


be ought to ſuppoſe he had good reaſons for confining 
im 


- 
* 


Wich regard to the new council, which they pro- Continuagy 
poſed to eſtabliſh for the government of the King- Nangi. 


dom; he made believe at leaſt that he conſented to 
it: but in order to extricate himſelf out of the dif- 
ficulties .they laid him under, and to take his mea- 
ſures at leiſure, he reſolved to prorogue the ſtates, 
romiſing to call them together ſoon again; and that 
he might take leave of them, without giving them 
any reaſon to be offended at it, he made uſe of the 
pretence of a journey, which he was obliged to take 
to Metz, where the Emperor Charles the fourth, his 
uncle by his mother's ſide, was to hold a great diet 
at Chriſimas, in which the king's deliverance was to 
be treated of. Fe Bee, e n 
The ſtates, in conſideration of the conditions 1 


mentioned, offered to raiſe and maintain thirty thoa- 


ſand men; and they even began from that time to 
keep in pay a ſmall body of troops, which they ſent 
into the Coſentin againſt Geoffray of Hurcour. There 


was a battle fought there, in which this diſloyal lord 


was killed; but his death was not a ſufficient ſatiſ- 
faction for the misfortuncs he had brought upon his 


country by his rebellions. 


The dauphin's journey to Metz was of little ſer Eyin Ins 


vice, natwithitanding the warmth with which Yope — 


Iunoceut the fixth's legates ſpoke upon the king's de- 
liverance. This prince was ſtill at Bonrdeaux, and 
Faward, how much ſoever he might pretend to be 
defirous of peace, was reſolved ty conclude nothing 
till the king was brought. over to him into England. 
The dauphin's abſence ſerved only to increaſe the 
inſolerce of the faction at Paris, and he was obliged 

; 10 
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16 The Hifory of FRANCE. 
A. D. to return immediately, to prevent the conſequences 


Wo * 

GL He had appointed for his deputy, during his jour- 
Annals of ney, Leuis count of Anjou, his brother, who, accord- 
4. P. 1355, ing to the orders which he had given him, publiſhed 
an ordinance upon the tenth of December, to make 
a new kind of money current, which he diſperſed 

at the fame time in the city. The lord ma 
who. was one of the new. council eſtabliſhed by the 
ſtates, went immediately to the Louure well attend- 
ed, to demand of the count of Anjou the revocation 
of the ordinance, and obliged him to ſuſpend the ex- 
ecution of it. TOY | N 
During this, the dauphin returned upon the twen- 
ty fifth of January. He ſent for the lord mayor 
and repreſented to him, That the ordinance about 
the new money was the moſt. eaſy way he could 
take, to, fupply the preſſing neceſſities of the fate ; 
but he could prevail nothing. There was at the ſame 
time 4 general {edition of the people in all quarters 
of the city ;.and it became ſo furious, that the dauphin, 
to appeal it, was forced to publiſh thro' all Paris, 
that the new money ſhould be ſuppreſſed, 

During theſe tranſactions, Philip, the king of Na- 
varre's brother, after having ſecured aſſiſtance from 
Froiffud, England, and made himſelf maſter of Sv. Sauveur le 
chap. 176 Vicomte in the Cotentin, and of the caſtle of Zvrenux, 
which J/illiam of Graville, till then a ſecret parti- 
zan of the king of Navarre, had ſurprized, adyanced 
with nine hundred men, and being joined by ſome 
other troops, was ſoon able to ſupport the party he 
had in Paris. 5 ; 
In the mean time, the lord mayor forged the dau- 
„ phbin to; ſend out writs to call the ſtates together 
; again, They had no ſooner began their ſeſſion, 
but they brought upon the board the calling of thoſe 
to an account, who had the management of -.1 
finances.,. The dauphin paſſed all that they defired. 
The chancellor, the firſt prefident, and ſeveral other 
officers, were declared deprived of their places; and 
a great number of changes were madę in the parlia- 
ment, and the court of exchequer. 

During all this confuſion, the archbiſhop of Sexs, 
and the counts of Eu and Taucarville, came mow 
Our - 
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Vourdiaur, where they had concluded a truce for A. D. 
wo years with the prince of Tales. The truce was 1356. 
ubliſhed about the fifth of April, The _— * 
Fad 2 mind, to make uſe of this pretence. to diſmiſs 1 
the = ; but Lale rpg of Ro who had 4 
reateſt ſway em, made the people be- 
eve, . adjourn the ſtates, was delvering up 
the realm to the diſcretion of the dauphin, and thoſ 
who. governed. They * N that the archbiſhop 
of Sens, and the Counts of Eu and Tancarville were 
traitors, who had ſold the kingdom in their negotia- 
tion with the prince of Wales; and the thing went ſo 
far, that theſe three lords did not think themſelves 
Tafe in Paris, They left the city, being extremely 
lad and threatning the citizens to make them 
repent of their inſults, | 
The States continued to ſit in ſpite of the Dauphin; 
but he look'd upon the indignation of the nobility a- 
inſt the people as a remedy againſt theſe diſorders ; 
for it was not only at Paris that the populace inſult- 
ed the lords and gentlemen, Thoſe who were re- Froiffad, 
N from the battel of Maupertuis after the ta · Chap · 170. 
ing of the King, had been very ill received in the 
provinces, and all the places through which they had 
paſſed. They called them publickly cowards and 
traytors, who had abandoned their prince, and ſeve- 
ral had received other outrageous affronts. The 
Dauphin therefore had great hopes in the Reſent- 
ment of the nobility, if he could get an opportunity 
of putting himſelf at the head of them. But the 
Pariſians on their fide were very careful to hinder - 
him from getting out of their city. They likewiſe 
took all the meaſures they could to provide for their 
ſecurity. It was at that time, and for this reaſon, 
that the cuſtom began of putting chains croſs the 
reets, They dug. ditches near, the walls in ſome 4 
places, where there were none before, and they put 
cannon. upon the ramparts, and other machines; which 
. ee uſe of even after the invention of cannon, 
which was not common as yet. | | 
While theſe divifions weakened the kingdom, and 
hurricd it on to utter ruin, the pines of Wales im- 
barked with the king, and arrived ſafely in England 


in a few days, upon the eleventh of April. 
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188 . The Hiſtory of FRANCE 
J. D. We may cafily imagine the joy and 8 with 
13 50. which the e of Wales was received. But this 
price ſtill preferyed his character of moderation, a 
Proilſart: made his entry into London on a little black d, a5 
chap. 173. if he was doing himſelf the honour to wait upon the 
King of France, whom he mounted upon a largo 
white fteed adorned with rich furniture, This was 
carrying his priſoner in triumph in a quite different 
mannet from that ef the ancient Romans, who drew 
their captive hing aſter them chained to their cha- 
riots : But in this he reliſhed a nicer and more deli- 
cate fort of glory, which was a good reward for the 
| and oſtentation which his moderation would not 
Allow of. Such was the good fortune of Edward the 
third king of England, not only to have overcome the 
two kings his neighbours, of whom alone he had 
reaſon to be afraid, I mean the king of France and the 
King of Scorlang ; but likewiſe to ſee them both hig 
priloners at the ſame time, and obliged to receive the 
conditions which he would be pleafed to preſcribe to 
them, to gain their liberty. e king of Narland ob- 
rained his, after nine years impriſonment. The king 
of France was not releaſed till after the end of three 
wi, during which ſtrange things happened in his 
PVaris was become a garriſon town; they mounted 
the guard there every "ay, and there were day and 
night ſeveral companics citizens under arms, The 
— — committed ravages in the neighbourhood, 
The country was full of Robbers; the peaſants who 
as well as the citizens had conceived a great contempt 
of the gentlemen ſince the laſt batre], roſe againſt 
them, and, were ſeverely handled by them: a ge- 
num ber took fanftuary in Paris, where provitfiony 
grew dearer eyery day. The large towns and little 
cities which were not well ine loſed, were pi llaged by 
_ robbers, who got together under feveral bh , an 
formed thoſe: troops of villains, who were aftetwards 
called he Companies, fo famous in the hiſtories of 
thoſe times for their robberies and deſolations which 
they made through all France. "As for the great ci- 
ties, they were like Paris obliged to keep good 
guard ; people durſt not go out of them, and they lay 
under great difficultics to ſubfilt in them. 


All 


75% Reignof Joun fl. 189. 
All theſe misfortunes which the citizens of Paris A..D. 
had drawn upon themſelves by their refractory be» 1456+. 
haviour, made them recolle& a little, and they WW, 


threw the fault upon the ſtates. The Dauphin 
took the advantage of this juncture. He ſent for 
the lord mayor and the moſt factious of the depu- 
ties of the ſtates who lived at Paris. He ſpoke 


to them with a great deal of authority upon the pub- 


lick diſorders, of which their cabals were the cauſe, 
and declared to them for the future he would have no 


more guardians over him, but was reſolved to goyern 


by himſelf. | 


The lord mayor, and the reſt being aſtoniſhed 


at this diſcourſe, or apprehenſive that the people 
would make them anſwerable for the train of 
ſo many miſeries, ſhewed a great deal of reſpect, and 
ſubmiſſion z and the biſhop of Laon, who with the 
lord mayor was the ſoul of the faction, having re- 
ceived orders to go to his dioceſs, left Paris without 


delay. 
The Dauphin went from thence . himſelf ſome 
time after, as well to avoid a kind of captivity, in 


which he had been kept for ſeveral months, as to 


go and ſolicit for men and money in the moſt 
conſiderable cities. The manner in which he was re- 
ceived every where, made the Pariſians apprehend 
that he would make uſe of the good will of the pro- 
vinces, and the ſuccours with which they would fur- 
niſh him, only to chaſtize them. For which reaſon 
they ſent ſome deputies to him, to beg of him to 

turn to Paris, and to aſſure him that he ſhould be 
ſatisfied with their obedience and zeal. He ſuffered 
_— to be prevailed on, and returned in Octo- 

V. 
He was at firſt pretty eaſy with the behaviour of the 
Pariſians, who preſented no more remonſtrances to 
him againſt his miniſters and his other officers; But 
this did not Jaſt long, When he wanted money to 
taiſe troops, the deputics of the city of Paris and 
the other principal cities of the kingdom whom he ſent 
for, having been gained by the factious, declared that 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be authorized by the 
Rates, and begged of him to call them together, 
They Rood firm to this point, and he was obliged, - 
muc 
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A, D. much as it was againſt his inclination, to diſpa 
2356. writs for a new convention of the ſtates, which was 
fixed to the ſeventh of November. But duri ys 


Sa 


”_ 
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tha 
time, they were ring for him much N Tings 
rous buſineſs which he did not expeR. pede Pads 
John of Pequigni, the biſhop. of Laon, and Ste- 
phen Marcel the lord mayor, had always been fitialy 
united together. It was this kind of triumvirate which 
had hitherto been the ſpring of all the motions of the 
Mates, and occaſioned all the difturbances ; but for 
fear the Dauphin ſhould get —— hand again, 
they reſolved to put themſelves under a chief whoſe 
authority and power might ſupport them. 3 
The King Navarre was ſuch a man as they de- 
fired for their purpoſe, and they formed their defign 
of getting him but of priſon. Pequigni took . 
him the execution of it, and having counterſeited an 
order either from the Dauphin, or from Triſtan ju 
Bois, to whoſe cuſtody the king of Navarre was com- 
mitted in the caſtle of Crevecoeur in Cambreſis, he 
carried it to the governour of the caſtle in the abſence 
of the Lord du Bois. The governour of the caftl 
without examining the order too nicely, ſuppoſed it t 
be — and put the king of Navarre into the hands 
equigni. 
This — conſounded the Dauphin, who could do 
no otherwiſe than pardon the king of Navarre at the 
defire of the two Queen Dowagers of France, and 
grant him a ſafe conduct to come to court. All 
le who were wiſe and well affected to their country, 
aw from that time the misfortunes with which it 
was threatned ; and there were ſeveral members of 
the ſtates, who left them. 3 
The king of Navarre was no ſooner come to A- 
miens, where he ſtayed fifteen days to get himſelf 
equipped, but he diſcovered what was tobe expected 
from him afterwards, He applied himſelf to gain 
the 2 by his popular behàviour; he related ih a 
familiar manner to any perſon who would hear him, 
every thing that he had ſuffered during his impriſon- 
ment, had the confidence to open by his own au- 
thority all the priſons in the town, 
He came from thence to Paris. The lord 
mayor, and ſeveral confidetable perſons went out 
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to meet him. They conducted him to the abbey of 4-2 


St. Germaius, where they had r a lodging 1356. 
ſor him; and the next day the people, to Fans, gh 
of ten thouſand perſons, among whom was the lord ft 4 
mayer, came to the abbey. - Nob) Mac's 
There was there a kind of Scaffold built againſt the Cn taugt 
wall of the abbey, where the king placed himſelf Nasgil. 
ſometimes to ſee the exerciſe of the ſuſtes, which 
was performed in that field. . The king of Navarre 
went up into it, and made a ſeditious harangue in the 
form of a ſermon, for he began it with a text of ſcri 
ture, in which he pretended to prove, that he had 
been put in priſon againſt all manner of juſtice, and 
exaggerated the indignity with which he had been 
treated, confidering that he was a king. He ſpoke 
ſome very reflecting things againſt the king's and the 
dauphin's miniſters, without ſparing even thoſe two 
inces, whom he mentioned under — terms, 
t they were not difficult to be underſtood. 
The next day, the firſt of December, the lord 
mayor, accompanied with a great number of 
ple of his f ion, came to the dauphin, a 2 
uired him in the name of the third eſtate to do ju- 
ice to the king of Navarre, in relation to the ill 
treatment which his enemies had brought upon him. 
The biſhop of Laon, without waiting till the prince 
anſwered, or gave him orders to anſwer in his name, 
ſaid, that the dauphin ſhould ſrew the king of Navarre 
all the grace and courteſy that one good brother ought 
to ſhew to another. All who were preſent, being ſur- 
ed at this confidence, looked upon one another 
t no one durſt ſpeak. 
Never had prince more occaſion to put a conſtraint 
2 himſelf than the dauphin; and ib all the courſe 
hi 
t 


s life had not ſhewed that this command of 
temper proceeded from a great ſtock of wiſdom, it 
would have been difficult not to have attributed it to 
cowardice. It is true, that being ſurrounded on all 
fides with ſuſpicious and diſaffected people, who had 
at that time a head toſupport them, his anger would 
have been at leaſt unſerviceable, and perhaps dange- 
rous ; ſo that without contradicting the biſhop of Laon, 
or adding any thing to his anſwer, he let the lord 
mayor withdraw. - 
7 lat p He 
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the king 
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He even d to place ſome confidence in this 
prelate, and to follow his opinion in many things. It 
was by his advice that he had a few days after an in- 
terview with the king of Navarre, who after his arri- 
val at Paris, had not vouchſafed to wait upon him. 
The king of Navarre deſired him to hear ſeveral re- 
monſtrances which he had to make to him upon di- 
vers grievances. The dauphin told him that he 
might communicate them to ſome perſons of his 
council whom he named to him ; afterwards they 
parted, but ill ſatisfied with their converſation, in 
which there was great coldneſs on both ſides. 

The next day the remonſtrances were laid before 
the council, at which the lord mayor was preſent, 
Moſt of them delivered their opinion in favour of 
the king of Navarre ; and as the dauphin could hardly 
tell how to paſs ſome articles, the lord mayor ſaid 
to him wy inſolently, My lord, pray now grant 

of Navarre what be defires of you, for it 
mult be ſo, | | 

The. king of Navarre in theſe remonſtrances de- 
manded among other things, the reſtitution of the 
places which belunged to him in Normandy, and the 
repeal of the attainder cf the gentlemen who had 
been taken with him at Rouen. What he demanded 
was granted him, after which theſe two princes ſaw 
one another often, ſcemed reconciled, and eat ſeveral 
times together. 

However, the governours of Pont- Audemer, Bre- 
teuil, and ſome other places, which were to be reſto- 
red to the king of Navarre, being well informed that 
the dauphin's orders had been forced from him, re- 


. fuſed to obey them. The king of Navarre made a 


great buſtle upon this refuſal, and accuſed the dau- 
phin of colluſion with thoſe governours ; and the 
thing was not without probability: but while he 
waited till he could force the dauphin to the execu- 
tion of this article, he went upon that of ſome o- 
thers which depended upon himſelf. 

He went to Rouen in the beginning of January, 
and by way of execution of the arret forthe repeal 
of the attainder of the four gentlemen who had been 
beheaded upon his account, he performed magnificent 
obſequics for them. Every thing was full of aftec- 

tation 
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tation at this ceremony, with a view of touching the H. D. 

people with compaſſion for theſe lords, to ſhew how. 13 
much he himſelf was ſenſible of the misfortune of his 
faithful ſervants, and to raiſe at the Tame-time in- 


gnation againſt the authors of their deaths. 


During this time the lord mayor, who Was Contisast. 
intirely devoted t6 that prince, carried his con- Nangii. 


fidence to the laſt exceſs in Paris. He made uſe of 
all ſorts of artifices to raiſe the people of Paris a- 
gainſt the dauphin and his miniſters, by making him 
fe ſponſible for all the rayages which the Navarrois 
troops had committed in the neighbourhood ; and as 
{pon as that prince ſpoke of bringing troops to oppoſe 
he enemies, he gave the Pariſians to underſtand, that 
4 was againſt themſelves that he intended to call 
em. | 

In one of thole factious aſſemblies, which were ny 
often held, he ſaid that it was neceſſary to make uſe 
of a mark to diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe whom 
he called traytors and enemies to the people; and it 
was reſolved to wear hoods, or cowls, or caps, half 
red, and half blue, for they did not at that time make 
uſe of hats. 'The thing was immediately executed, 
ard rothing was to be ſeen in Paris, but theſe red 
and blue caps, thoſe who were the greateſt ene- 
wi-s to the ſedition, being obliged to wear them, 
for fear of being murdered by the populace. 

This was publickly ſetting up the ſtandard of re- 
bellion, for which reaſon the dauphin got about him 
all the nobility that he could bring together; and 
making uſe of the ſame means to recover the 
yes as the lord mayor had employed to ſe- 
duce them, he ventured one day to harangue the po- 
en in the t6wn-hall. He ſucceeded in it, and his 

iſcourſe made ſo great a change in their minds, 
that it gave the lord mayor ſome uncaſineſs; bur 
this ſeditious fellow got another aſſembly together in 
Str. James de l Hopital, to refute what the dauphin had 
ſaid. The prince being adviſed of it, went thither 
himſelf, 5% 1 ſpoke again to the people. It was 
a frange part for this prince to act, to be thus ob- 
liged to plead his cauſe before the people n Paris 
againſt a lord mayor. But the preateit miſchicf 
was, that he did not gain'them, The people were 
Vor. II. Q divided 
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q A. D. divided, and had like to have come to blows; but 
197. the greateſt number was for the mayor, and the prince 
was forced to withdraw. | | 
During all theſe rumults, the two Queen Dowagers 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring about a peace % A 
between the dauphin and the king of Navarre. 
The principal queſtion was about the places in Nor- 
mandy, which the king of Navarre demanded to 
have reſtored to him: to which the dauphin always 
anſwered, that the thing did not depend upon him, 
and that it was not in his power to oblige the gover- 
nours to it, when they refuſed to do it. 
Pequigni came again to preſs him upon this reſti- 
tution, He reccived a new remonſtrance upon the 
ſame ſubject in the name of the univerſity, the 
lord mayor, and ſome others of the cabal. The 
meſſage was carried by a Dominican called Simon de 
Langres, who told the dauphin directly, that if he 
did not ſatisfy the king of Navarre upon this point, 
the bodies who deputed him, would take other 
meaſures and declare againſt him, which would be 
an obſtacle to the peace. The dauphin had no other 
anſwer to make, but that he would 00 all that lay in 
his power. 
But ſome days after the lord mayor carried 
his inſolence to the laſt extremity. He got before 
the palace two or three thouſand armed men, and 
taking with him the molt reſolute among them, he . 
went up to the dauphin's apartment. This prince 
ſeeing him thus guarded, ſeemed aſtoniſhed at it 
* My lord, (ſaid the mayor to him) be not ſurprize 
« at what is going to be done : It is for the publick 
good“. ng ſaid theſe words, he gave a ſign to 
thoſe that followed him, who putting their hands im- 
mediately to their ſwords, 4 Feb Robert de Cler- 
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ont mareſchal of France, and John de Conflans ma- 
reſchal of Champaigne, whom they murdered in the 
fight, and at the feet of the prince. 
All the courtiers and other perſons who were in 
the room fled, The dauphin remained alone, and 
asked the mayor whether they had any deſign upon 
his perſon. No, my lord, anſwered he, but that you 
may be ſafe, take my cap. The prince took it, and 
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E. his, which this inſolent fellow wore upon his 4. D. 


head all that day. 


After this horrid outrage he went to Ja Greve, and 


dut of one of the windows of the hotel 4e Ville, he 
ave an account to the people of what he had done, 
2k that thoſe two lords were traytors, and that 
their death was the preſervation of the publick. He 
was thanked and applauded, and the people ſwore 
fidelity to him till death. He returned afterwards to 
the dauphin, preſſed him to ratify what he had done, 
and this prince, who found he lay at the mercy of theſe 
brutes, granted him his ad | 
The mayor retited, and a few hours after, he 
ſent the prince a quantity of red and blue ſtuff to 
make caps like thoſe which the citizens of Paris 
wore, and to diſtribute them to all his court. This 
was executed; and the officers of the court of ac- 
counts, and all the reſt were obliged to take ſome of 
them, for fear of being inſulted by the people“ 
- During this, the king of Navarre returned to Paris 

with a large guard, and went to the Hotel- de- 
Neſte, where the lord mayor came immediately to 
confer with him. A few days after, and without 
doubt with the approbation of the king of Navarre, 
he wrote a circular letter to the — conſiderable 
cities in the kingdom, to engage them to confederate 
with Paris, and oblige the townſmen to wear the 

rty-coloured cap, as a mark of their confederacy 3 
= he had the mortification to ſee that not one of 
thoſe cities ſent him any anſwer. 

He foreſaw very well that theſe crimes could ne- 
ver 7 ag * without the entire ſubverſion of 
the ſtate, for which reaſon he kept no longer within 
bounds, but endeavoured to get the king of Navarre 
declared king of France. | 

This prince had probably looked hitherto on this 

roject as chymerical ; but the diſpoſition which he 
und in the minds of the people, who were every 
where in motion, without knowing hardly what 
they would have, the favour of the partizans who 
5 fag publickly for him, the contrary parties which 
were forming in France between the nobility and 
people, one of which could not fail of increafing his 
own; laſily, the very 4 2 of the king of or # 
2 
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A. D. land to the crown of France, authorized his, and ſer- 
1257. yg for an argument to endeavour to make them 


l And indeed, ſuppoſing that the crown could de- 

ſcend to women, he had had a right to it before the 

king of Eugland, for he was ſon to a daughter of Leis 

Hutin, and by quency he ought to be preferred 

to Eduard, who belonged to. a collateral line, 

and was only that King's nephew by his mother 

Jabella. 

The king of Navarre had already given ſome ſuſ- 

picion of his intentions this way in his ſeditious ha- 

rangues at Paris, and other places: however the ſear 

of being abandoned by the king of England, or of 

having. him even for an enemy by becoming his rival, 

hindred him from taking the boldeſt ſteps, upon 

which conſidering his character he would not have 

hefitated. He contented himſelf with making crea- 

tures of his own through France, and with endea- 

„als of »ouring to ſecure or get rid of the dauphin, He laid 

Frauce, an ambuſcade for him near Sr, Owen, a pleaſure-houſe 

| two little leagues from Paris, from whence this prince 

had like to have been carried off ; and it is ſaid, that 

about this time he cauſed a flow poiſon to be given 

him, with which his health was very much altered, 

and which ſhortned his days. Theſe attempts, as we 

ſhall ſce in the ſequel, were intirely agreeable to the 

genius of the king of Navarre. | 

The dauphin, who had made it a law to himſelf to 

diſſemble | wa {rey till he ſaw ſome proſpect of 

getting himſelf ar liberty, was ſo far from making any 

complaints of the king of Navarre's behaviour, thathe 

ut on an air of great openne ſs and freedom with him. 

They often cat together, and paycd frequent vifits to 
ee ene for lo 

The king of Nyvarre was buble m; for lea- 

n ving 9 upon the twelfth of Merch, the dau- 

hin, who had hitherto had only the title of the 

Ling's licutcnant in Trance, got the pariiament to 

declare him regent of the kingdom, with the uſual 

forms. The faction did not oppoſe jr, becauſe the 

prince declared at the ſame time, that he would take 

ſito his council the lord mayor and ſome others of that 

faction, who ſaw themſelves by this means in one 

8 onour 
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the regent, ſuppoſing he did not act agreeably to 1338. | 
| | Li med 


their views. - 


But this was not the only uſe. which the dauphin 
Buy this means he removed part 
merchant's jealouſies. He was not 


made of this ſte 
of the provoſt 1 
obſeryed ſo narrowly, and compaſſed his end at laſt, 


of eſcaping from Paris, and got to Seulis, and aſter- 
wards to Compiegne, where he had given orders for 


a great many nobility to come to him. 


The Pariſians, and the king of Navarre, were 


very much diſconcerted at this retreat of the dau- 
2 The king of Navarre had an interview wich 
im at Clermont in Beauvoiſis, to perſuade him to re- 


| 197. 
honour and authority than ever, and able to deſtroy, A. D. 


ww 


. 
CO 


turn to Paris, The univerſity, at the ſolicitation of Continuat, 


the lord mayor, ſent a deputation to him upon Nazi. 


the ſame ſubject. He received the deputies at 
Compiegne with a great deal of good-nature, He aſ- 
ſured them that he ſtill loved the Pariſians, that he 
was perſuaded he had a great many good ſervants 
among them ; and that to convince them of what he 
ſaid, he would be ſatisfied if they would deliver up 
to him ten or twelve of thoſe _— were molt con- 
cerned in the murder of the two lords, whom they 
had killed at his feet, without any regard paid to his 

on 3 that ypon this condition, and no other, he 
would reſtore the Pariſians to hjs friendſhip. | 


The deputies of the univerſity. reported this an- Annals of 


ſwer, which could not be pleaſing to the lord France. 


mayor; for he ſaw very well, that he ſhould cer- 
tainly be put at the head of the liſt of the perſons 
demanded. All his application therefqre was to ſtir 
up the people both by himſelf and his emiſſaries, 
and to diſpoſe them to maintain the war, if the re- 
gent pretended to begin it. | 

He took all his meaſures for this purpoſe ; and the 
king of Navarre being returned to Paris, was de- 
clared captain or governour of the city, with, a pro- 
miſe that he ſho Ia be declared captain- general thro? 


$ - 


all thc kingdom by the provinces. 

The regent expected theſe new motions ; but 
he relied upon the vobility, whoſe indignatiun a- 
painſt the citizens was very much cncrealed, by the 
death of the two mareſchals murdered in the palace. 
- | =. Chain. 
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© 198 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A, D. Champaigus had always ſcemed to be very aſſectionate 
1358. to him. He affembled the three eſtates of that pro- 
WY Wy vince at Provins, He invited the king of Navarre 
thither, and propoſed to the Pariſians, that they 
would ſend deputies thither. The king of Navarre 
23 to come, but did not keep his word. Paris 
ent Robert de Corbie and Peter de Roni. The ſtates 
, | per 714 the regent to do him all the ſervice that lay 
n their r; and this prince, finding himſelf ſe- 
cure of the Champenois, thought he might exerciſe a 
piece of authority, which ſucceeded, 
| The fates of all the kingdom had been ſummon'd 
to Paris, to meet on the firſt day of May. He gave 
publick notice, that he adjourned them to Compiegne, 
and that they ſhould be held there. The Pariſians 
were very much diflatisfied at it, but moſt of the o- 
ther cities aflured the regent, that he did them a 
kindneſs. Things went on there very agreeably to 
the prince, and the three eſtates laid a tax, to fur- 
niſh him with troops and money. | 
Immediately after, hoſtilities were renewed be- 
tween the'nobility who were with the regent, and the 
Pariſians ; and ſeveral little skirmiſhes were fought 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. The regent made 
Meaux and Mel his places of rendezvous He took 
Eorbeil, and built a bridge over the Seine between 
that place and Paris, that he might make incurſions 
on both ſides of the river. This was already a half 
blockade, of which the lord mayor ſoreſa the con- 
ſequences. He marched at the head of a great com- 
pany of ſoldiers and citizens, attack'd  Corþeil, broke 
the regent's troops, drove them away, and demoliſhed 
the bridge. | 
The war was no ſooner declared, but the number 
of robbers who made up thoſe troops of villains '1 
mentioned before, which were called he Compa- 
nies, increaſed prodigiouſly. They fell upon all fides 
ike, thoſe of the party of the Pariſians, and thoſe 
on the fide of the regent, the Exgliſh and the Na- 
varrois. | 
To compleat the ruin of the kingdom, the peaſants 
of Brie and Picardy rebelled, This new fackion was 
called la Facquerie, by reaſon of their ' jackets, 
which was a kind of long coat of linnen cloth, which 
| | they 


© The Reign of Joux ll. 
according to others, becauſe they were 
one, whoſe name was Zack Benſon. 
ell upon none; hatflly, but the hobi- 


upon the ſpot. There were about feven thouſand of 
them kill 


near Meas in another battle, and at laſt 


they were diſperſed. 


In the m an while the dauphin, who w. ceighfolmaly . 


reſol ved te onquer Paris, had got a large army ta- 
gether. He pri bin alter 2 — 
preventing any thing from going don to Paris 
the Seins and the Marne; and to make the citizens 
clamour the ſponer, he burnt the villages in tho neigh- 
bourhood. 261 % ure od: e ates 
The thing ſucceeded, There were great mur- 
murings at Pariil againſt the lord mayor. The 
regent s party, who for a long time durſt not appear, 
began to revive, and inczeaſe, chiefly by the intereſt 
of two rich citizens, one of whom was called ahn 
Maillard, and the other Simon Maillard, his brother; 
both always faithful, and perſectly devoted to the 
ent. ' 55 a 11 4 21 5 
Tho' the lord mayor's faction Mill prevailed, 
the king of Navarre foreſaw very well, that 
if the regent continued never ſo little longer to 
block up Paris, there would be ſome revolution. He 
reſolved to withdraw from thence; and got the Pa- 
riſians to agree to it, under the pretence that it was 
proper there ſhould. be an army in the country, whilft 
the regent kept his there: He went and encamped 
at St. Denys, where he got together a body of troops. 
In the mean while, Jane, queen-dowager of 
France, who was retired to Laa ni, uſed all her en- 


deavours to reconcile the king of Navarre, her ne- 
; O + phew, 
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200 The Hiſtory of '®RANCE. 
A. O. to the regent; but all was in vain, thtoꝰ the 
1358. mülice or inconſtancy of the king of "Navarre, who 
F © HY W-made promiſes, but broke bis word, and equaliy a- 
4 muſod the regent" and che Pariſians. The ſeveral 

. 1 - { panties fought” with one another continually in the 
% A5 „and chere was a great ſlaughter of the Pa- 
niſſamt made by the Engliſh, who, tho! they were in 

_ king: of ' Nawarye's party, had quarrelled with 
ow ; n 
This new incident had" very much embarraſſed 
the lord mayor. The Patiſians percoived,” that in 
the fight he had mach more regard for the king of 
"Navarre, than for them; and this hehavibùt made 

| Heveral of the citizens go over t6 the regent's party. 
The mayor ſaw:very well, that the longer he de- 
ferrod to execute his reſolution, the more preſſing his 
Froiffard- danger would be. And therefore he haftened 'to 
— treat with the king of Navarre; to make him abſo- 
laute maſter of Paris, and bring him in thither with 
all his troops. He agreed with him, that as · ſoon as 

he was returned thither, they ſhould ſet a mark u 

all rhe houſes of — — partizans, that they 
ſhould put them to the ſword; and that afterwards 
this prince, by virtue of the title which he pretended 
10 have to the erown by the right of his mother, 
daughter of King Lewis Hutin, ſhould be proclaimed 

Ki of France. p & a . = vi *. "14: 1 * n : 
Phe firft'of Auguſt was fixed for the execution of 
this deſign. ' The king of Nxvarre's troops came in 
the night towards the port Sr. Z0114re, and the pont 
$7. Antoine.” A little before day the lord mayor 
came to the latter; he ordered ſome citizens, 
ho were not in his plot, to return home but ſome 
of them made a difficulty of it, and refuſed to put 

the keys of the port into his hands. 
Advice was given of this to ohn Maillard, who 
commanded in a quartor near the port. He came to 
the guard. houſe, where they were diſputing, and 
oppoſed the lord mayor. They grew warm on 
/ both fides: Maillard ſuſpecting the treachery, 
Taid, that it was not a time to change or weaken the 
po the ports, and that his behaviour was very 
ike that of à man who intended to betray the city. 
The mayor told Maillard that he lyed, aa. 
8 | 4 0 i 3 um 
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t6-6ther Hard language {Th Jiri, "with any 
er conſideration, lifted up a bartle-ax hi 


down dead at his feet, 'Thus digd this audacious 


villain; as he was juſt going to deliver' up'the _ | 


tal of the realm to the m ngcrous enemy of t 
Maillard put to flight thoſe who gparded the 
mayor, mounted hig horſe, accompanied with his 
friends ; and taking a banner, with. the king's arms 
on it, he advanced into the city, crying out with his 
troop; Montjoye Su. Denys. This noiſe awakened the 
citizens, who run about on afl des. He went to the 
ublick places, and told the people the treachery of 
he lord mayor, who had ſold the city te the Exgli 
and Navarrois. The populace run in a fury to 
Port Antoine, and dragged the mayor's body à bout 
the ſtreets. They inveighed molt bitterly againſt the 
King of Navarre, and with loud clamours anded 
e 509050905 3 Gta 2H) b 
Maillard ſeeing the people in this diſpoſition, aſ- 
ſembled the principal citizens, and they eputed two 
counſellors of the parliament tò go to the regent, and 
"invite him to return to Pari, aſſuring him that 
— had done juſtice to the lord mayor: 
Tunis was an agreeable piece of news to this prince, 


- 
+» 
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who came well accompitied to Paris without delay, 


and was received with all the demonſtrations of 
Joy that he could deſire. He found every one obe- 
diant to his orders. Several accomplices of the lord 
ma yor were executed ſome days after. He pardoned 
the reſt, and granted a general amneſt . 
The death of the ſord mayor, which was the 
preſervation of the regent, had deſtroyed all rhe 
In of Navarre's projects; and that prince ſaw that 
he had no more meaſures to take. For which reaſon, 
he pulled off the mask; and declared war againſt tho 
regent, He had ſome troops, and a great deal of 
| , which'he- had drawn from Paris; his parti- 
zans were numeraus in the kingdom, and he poſſeſ- 
ſed ſeveral places in Normandy. Melun' was deli: 
vered to him by his ſiſter, Queen Blanche, widow of 
Philip de Valois. He took ſome other places, from 
whence his troops. made incurfions into the * 
+43 - - 
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. ing of France. 


an his id fiege to Aachen. which 2 — 

Aer'd to him by a treaty of peace, made ES 

| of — of which the two queen-dowa 

22 , a. and the queen 0 Runa. were 5 


= . the truce expired, and the Eng- 
— n rather continued them.z 
were, the m rt, 't e ſame 
who ravaged France before — th the name of 5he 
rre, and pow waſted it under the ſſan- 
dard of the king of England. They fought on all 
Ades, they took; apd loſt towns, when Miiliam de Mo- 
dum, arch of Sens, the count of T 412 
his brother, the count of Dammartin, 
A Andrabem, who. had been taken priſoners at the bat- 
tle Poitiers, came ſrom E lang with a _— of 
peace made between the two ki 
4 5. 1359: mumicate it to the regent and 
and to get their conſent to it. 


in order o com- 
ſtates of Francs, 


the 


This vas ſuch a treaty, * it . plainl 2 ſeen 


he confinement and unea ſineſi of we | 
'vailed-more over the king's mind, chan Nabe intereſt of 
his kingdom. By it he yielded Eamard not 
ball — dominions which had formerly been, poſi 
Mew * as fiefs holding — the crown, but 
renounced. all ſovereignty, over them 
— * Aich we kings of Eng laud had always 


— the ings, of [France upon their account. That 


A, he, Euard the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty 
of the duchies of Normandy and Gugenne; the coun- 
nes of Poitou, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Agenois, 
uerci, Gaſcogne, Maintonge, Angoumois, — 
erigord, Cc. Beſides this, Edward kept is, 
with the counties of Boulogne and Guynes, and en- 
ned into poſſeſſion of the county is ang 
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of that ky, between John of Montfort 
and Cares of Blots. four millions-of crowns 
* were to be paid for che ranſom of the king and the 
lotds, who were priſoners: and in conſideration af | 
all this, the king of England renounced the right he | = 
ended to have to the cron of France. 1h 
This was putting Eatuard in | poſſoſſion of that 
; crown, un Nr itz, it was be- 
| fieging on all tides the reſt of France, which he left 
— the king, and putting -bimſelf into a capacity of 
it from him upon the firſt pretence which he 
ſhoul make of any infraction of the treaty, and 
| which would ſoon furniſh him with an opportunity of 
| renewing his pretenſions. 
| When the tegent read this treaty, he was ſurpri ized 
| at it. The ſtates, which he called upon * occa- — 3 
| ſion, declared it intolerable ; and the people, when Ine 
they came to know of it, ſaid 4 rover where, 
That all the French ought to-ſacrifice ives and 
fortunes," rather than acce 2 of ſuch — condi- 
tions, ſo;pernicious to the kingdom. The -coun- 
cil and the ſtates declared, that they could not ſub- 
ſeribe a treaty of this nature. This reſult of the aſ- 
ſembly's was ſent into England, and the regent ta- 
king the opportunity of t diſpoſition. the people 
wete in, prepared for war. 
The ki gr; Prgiand,-on his fide, reſolved to car- — 
ry en ib vigour. He could not; how- . 206 
ever, come over into France before: the end of Oc- 
tober; and before his de re, he ſent the King and 
Prince Philip to the Tower' of Loudon. The- 
of -Zancafter, who was — before, ra vaged all Ar- 
tois, and having paſſed the Somme, put all Picardy 
to fire and fword; aſter which, about the ſeſtival of 
_ N they went and joined the king: o England 
at 
Ibis prince's army was formidable for its numbers 
ſor the goodneſs. of the troops, and the skilfulneſs. of 
the generals. The regent, who had not wherewith, 
to keep the field —. ſuch mighty forces, threw all 
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| A. D. his troops into the principal towns of the ſrontiey, 
4459. The governours were ſo well ptepared and diſpoſed, 


chat Euward durſt not undertake any ego, | 
to capi- 


| = of St. £nintin, which was oblig 
te, 13 f 51 ; | +6 2 
He entredChampaigne, where he beſieged Rheims, 
but was obliged 4 raiſe the ſiege, He marched to- 
watds Burgimay, the pillaging of which the duke 
3 bought off ſor the ſum of two hundred 'thoufand 
4 Nu franc. Nivernois did the ſame.” At laſt, after the 
king of England had refted his army for ſome time, 
he turned towards Paris, made himſelf maſter of 
avrres and Montcheri, and came as far as Lonju- 
8 meau in April, in the year 1 — He ravaged all 
Froiflard, the country about Paris, and ſent to offer battle to 
n . 
This prince kept himſelf ſhut up in Paris, with a 
eat nf 9% tt of — nn he! troo 
bet reſolved” to — hing, but defend himſelf 
to the laſt extremity, if the king of England under, 
"Bok UN this, they enired wpon eee yr 
For all this, they entred upon a negotiation, but to 
no purpoſe ; — the . of — chinking 
matters were ripe for the execution of the deſign whic 
he had formed, of making himſelf king. France. 
could not bring himſelf to ſtop in ſo good a way. It 
was neceſſary for God to interpoſe, to make the wr + 
of England perceive the force of the reaſons whic 
the duke of Zancaſter repeated to him from time to 
time, to prevail with him to uſe moderation, and not 
| abuſe his ſucceſs. An accident which was looked on 
as . —— pong this effect. - r itt; $490 
As the king of England was encamped pretty near 
Chartres, there roſe a ſtorm and an x 667 an one of 
the moſt furious that had been ſeen in the memory 
of man: the wind, the rain, the hail of an cxtraor- 
dinary bigneſs, the continual flaſhes of lightning, 
the moſt terrible claps of thunder made the boldeli 
props tremble. The king of England, notwithſtand- 
ng the intrepidity which was natural to him, threw 
himſelf upon his knees in'a great conſternation, and 
turning himſelf towards the ſteeples of Norredaine 
of Chartres, implored the aſſiſtance of the bleſſed 


virgin, and made a yow upon the ſpot to gragt peace 
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to France, the protection of which he thought God 1 D. 
had taken into his on hands, and was reſblved to 1360. 
wy the great misfortunes which the Eugliſp had 
broughtupon it ? 52 1 annt noe? 
be ſtorm in which all his equipage and that of his 
— 2 loſt, being oeaſed, he ſent for the deputies 
of France to Bretigni, here he lodged. He order'd 
'em to go to Paris to the regent, and tell him in 
his name, that he was reſolved to treat with him 
the terms which that prince had offered him in the 
laſt conferences, and deſired that he would ſend to 
bim immediately the perſons he thought proper to 
ſign them, with full power. e! 4:00 
This unexpected news filled the regent and all Anne 
Paris with 1055 He immediately named 7obn de France. 
Dormans biſhop of Beanvois chancellor of Normandy, * 
and who had the ſeals. He was accompanied with 
Teveral lords. They met at Bretigni. The confe- 
rences laſted ſeven or eight days, during which t 
'moderated the conditions of the treaty of London, whic 
is that I mentioned before, which king ohn ſent from 
lang, and which had been rejected by the ſtates 
the dauphin, | F 
Srerignt was concluded upon the eighth of 
May. The principal articles were, that Poitou, D. Tin, 
Xaintonge, Rochelle, Agenois, Perigord, Limouſin, Plates 
Je, Ronergne, Angoumois, the counties offen France 
 Breorre and Gaure, thoſe of Pont hien and Guy- and Eng- 
2 — _ of Montreuil and be eld 
jelded to the king of England, to b 
him, with the title of lord and ſovereign of — 
without any dependance upon the crown of France. 
On the other — the king of England and the 
prince of Males were no longer to bear the arms of 


* 


France in their eſcutcheon, were to renounce the title 


of king of France, and all their pretenſions to the 
crown, and the right which they claimed to Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Maine. 

ITpbe king's ranſom was tax' d at three millions of 
crowns, payable at ſeveral times; and for the ſecu- 
rity of the execution of the treaty, they were to give 

forty hoſtages, who ſhould be agreed on with the 

_ king of England in the interview of the two kings at 

' Paris; and the pope was declared guarantee of the 

treaty. The 


— rmed upon oath b 
— — — 2 was likewiſę ſigned between the 
— — king of Navarre, 
France, after ivered up the pri 
ages, was — by the king of 
9 — — 5 — ue out of — | po 
Among the ; were ſe nces 
and londa. The princes were Lewis duke of Anion, 
and Jubi count of Poitiers, the king's ſons, Philip 
duke of Orleans bis brother, Peter count of Alengan, 
and count of Hamas. 
The E —7 to Paris upon the thirteenth of De- 
was received by the Parifiays with 
extreme joy, and with all the magnificence that the 
poverty of the times could allow. 
They ſoreſa great difficulties in the entire exe- 
cution of the treaty : the ki was ſo exhauſted, 
_—_— could not . y could find money 
s ranſ foreſaw that the couns 
— S —— very 7 
— —— the — KK — 
the king had made to the wn woke by 
treaty of Bretigui. The governours and 
many places which the king of Engiand was ee 
intimated already pretty plalely tor the mare Bos | 
that they would vor return them without m 
They were ſoon convinced of this by ex 
gr 7a vernours refuſed to obey th 
of E ers ; and the others who did, 
— ——— all Frauce with their troo 
aud increaſed thoſe numerous bodies of . who 
were already called by the _— of "aha. 5 
all 


— the 2 kingdom. There were 


w Wy ww 


——_ rl — — Ax „ e 4 
e * 


rr 


of Jenn . 
them, and many gen 


they d | 
Segttin of Balleſol, | | 
Fames of Fourbou, conftable of France, match'd 
4oafoft them at the head of between ten and twelve 
ehodſand men. He came up to them near Brig-, 


hais, two leagues from Zyoni. They joined battle — 


and the conſtable was defeated. He was 
as well as Peter his ſon, and both died a few days 


* * 2 . of their wounds. « 
The Companies, after their victory, committed more 
difordets than ever. They took ſome towns and calties, 


from whence they made incurfions on all fides with 


impunity. Some time after the marquifs of Mornt- 


ferrat took part of them into his pay againft the lords 


of Milan. They came to an accommodation with 
Bade ſol, who retired into Gaſcoigue loaded with mo- 
ney, and there kept himſelf quiet. The others fell 
on Burgundy, where they committed diſ- 
orders ; but they were not py in number, 
During theſe tranſactions, Phitip duke and count 
of Bulgondy died at Rouvre, near Dijon, between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age; and in him ended 
the firſt royal family of Brrgundy, the head of 
which was Robert duke of 8 brother to king 
Heuty I. who was grandſon to Hugh Caper. The 
kings of France and Navarre diſputed this ſucceſ- 
fon, and each had their rights: but the king ſeized- 
it by virtue of proximity of blood, and the king 
of Navarre was not in a condition to hinder him from 
raking poſſeſſion of it. This ſucceſſion made the king 
Tome I amends for the great branches of his 
dominions, which he had been obliged to part with 
by the treaty of Bretigni; but it did nor put him 
is ene- 


into a, much better condition of oppoling is 
mies, that is, the kings of en Navarre, 
who hotwithſtanding the peace, had not 'quitred their 
Heclign of overturning that monarchy. — 

re were complaints on both fides of breaches 
of the treaty of Bretignz ;, and they defended them- 
ſelves by manifeſto's, which are generally the pre- 
ludes to war; and the king of 'Navarre had re- 


% The len of ke Net 
4 D. newed bis . ige.the king to do him. In; 
_ 1360, Rice.;in. relation ons to the, duchy; vi 
WV Burg and the i mpaigy: 
But What a 121 ab the king il 
, this c tuation of his ef Os ged 1 in a 
cruſade againſt the Mahomergns,, at tbe © perſuaſion 
of Peter ae Tas ki of Cy ru, wh o came at 
. this time, to pro opple.s it to, the Lee jan princes, The 
«pag came into. this project e without 
tation, and took the croſs ſrom Pope Urban V. 
as well as the, mareſchals of 1 en and YBonci- 
caut, and ſeveral other knights. The ap de Was 
5 publiſhed: and preſſed from t . pit, and the king 
wits, Preparations Pops and the Hog of G to make his 
. fl 489 he ready to ſet out in thr dl 
ut the king of Cyprus did not foe, 17 4 1 
tions in other courts. The of Brgland i in 
articular excuſed himſelf upon f advanced age, 
and the prince of Wales ly, _ general anſwers, ſo 
that his voyage and all his negotiations were 00 
no pur 
Ae icalties roſe every day upon the execit- 
tion of the treaty of Hretigni, the French 
were very uncaſy in England, eſp ial the dukes 
Anjou, Berry, and Orleans, ng of Engla 
ready to improve his intereſt. 1 5 ply occaſion, 
opoſed to them, to let them all three return. into 
* — to get N interpretations and additions 
made to the treaty of Hretigni, upon condition that 
they ſhould return into to, England, if theſe new pro- 
als were not accept 
The three princes, 220 aim medat nothing | but their 
liberty, were. very well pleaſe with this project, and 
with the permiſſion of the king of England, came o- 
ver to Calais, that, they might be nearer, to procure 
the execution of it. They ſent it to the king, who 
confirmed the. main articles of it; = as he had 
made the dauphin regent of the kingdo m, while he 
went to viſit his benen, he would vin oy, treaty 
communicated to that prince, the houſe of pe dare 
— 1 lords and prelates, before it 9 


ben they had examined it, they repreſented to 
the *. that the treaty of bn Was l 
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fault which he reproae 


of executing 


on that ſubject. 
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When this reſolution was ſent to the thtee princes, 


they were very much mortified” at it; and "Lewis 
duke of Arjor having found a way to make his eſcap 
came to Paris, where he endeavour'd to Juſtify his 


behaviour to the prince regent his brother. The king 
blamed him very much; and undertook to repair the 


greater of his own. 0 


” He reſolved to return himſelf. into Engiand, as F : m | 


well to excuſe: the duke of Anjou, as to deliver the 
two princes and the other 
reſt of the diffiqulties” with the king of amd, 
which related to the. execution of the treaty of Hre- 
Fig i. In vain did the daaphin, his miniſters," and 

e greateſt lords of the kingdom uſe all heir et- 
forts to make him change his reſolution, Hie att- 


ſwer to all chat they ſaid to him upon that head was 
that if good faith was intirely baniſh'd from the ref 
of the world, yet it ought always to be - found in the 


mouth: of kings; and that as he obtain'd his liberty 


From the king of England, only upon the condition 
Ya — of 9757 w. be would; What-⸗ 


ever it coſt him, procure the performance of it! 


Some have ſaid, that all theſe fine pretences were 
only to cover an affection which he had taken to 


a lady of quality in England, during the time that 


be was there. The latin * expreflion which a com- 


temporary hiſtorian makes uſe of youth occaſion, 
might give ground to what has been ſaid up- 


Be that-as it will, he went over into Exgland a- 
bout Chriſtmas, in the zt, 1 ny 
again; for-being ſoon after taken dangerouſly ill, he 
died at London in the palace of the Savoy, 
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* Aliqui dicthant quod illus jwerat cauſa joel. - 4 115 
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enough, without adding to it any new. A. D. 
clauſes prejudicial to the kingdom, and declared to 1360, 
him, that they never could agree to this; ' The king SY 

would not or durſt not proceed againſt ſo unantmous 
* 1 '5 and therefore this new treaty had no 
di a ft HIND 01974 Inna 


Continvati 
Nangii. 


1” 7 #4 


hoſtages, by ſettling the 177 


never returned 4. D. 1864 


eighth of April, in the year 1364, in the ſry auth 4 v. 1960p" TY 
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A D. year of his age, aftcr having reigged thirteen years, fix 
1364. months, da | | 


ſevemeen days. 

This was no great loſs to France. He was va- 
liant and good · natured. Theſe were his beſt qua- 
lities 3 but his conduct thro' almoſt all the whole 
courſe of his reign ſufficiently ſhews, that prudence 
was never this ptince's virtue. But tho” France was 
never more- unhappy than in his reign, his engagin 
and; behaviour, join'd to his misfortunes, w ich 
raiſe compaſtion, made him beloved by his ſubjects, 
who tho" they were ruined, contrib willingly all 
that they could to his deliveran ee. 


Copyof the He made a donation of the duchy of Burg 
a 0 Philip his fourth ſon, with Claes t that e lad 


gp 


Dijon. 


»dy iz to the county of Brirgwrdy;: the inveſtiture of which 


the cham- he obtained of the emperor Charles IV. This was 
count: 


an effect of his tenderneſs for that young prince, who 
had been wounded and taken with him at the battle 
of Maupertuis, near Poitiers, and had kept him 
company during his imptiſonment in England. It 
was out of the ſame love that he added to tha 
duke of Burgundy the title of firſt peer, or dean of 
me peers of France, which: had never been granted 


King John left four ſons and four daughters, 
namely Charles V. his ſucceſſor to the crown ; Lewis 
duke of Anjou, and afterwards king of Sicily; fobn 
duke of Berry ; and Philip duke of Burgundy, 
of the ſecond royal family of Burgundy ; Fane, who 
married Charles I. King of Navarre ; Mary, who was 
married to Robert count of Bar, the earldom of which 
was erected into a duchy ; T/abella; who wa smarried 
to John Galeas Viſcomti, firſt duke of Milan; and 
Margaret, who was a Nun at Poiffp. © | 


— 


CHARLES V. ſuyn 


— 


d the Wiſe. 


FE 


4D, % TIE new king was neither dazzled with the 


brightneſs of his crown, nor. Emibarraſs'd with 
his _ ty. Being accuſtomed to reign. 'fince the 
impriſonment of his father, that is, for above ſeyen 
years, he knew the weight, and had learnt the 


* 


art of government, by practice and ie 
— | 16 | 186 
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which had inſtructed him better i, it; hap all the A. D. 
precepts of the moſt skilful and moſt profound poli- 1364. 
re could have done. He was — wiſe, 2 2 vw 
judgment, temperate, circumſpett, provi 
and his ill fortune 1 * him, and _=_ 
him to be concerned at nothing. EL 
The perplexing circumſtances he Was in during his 
regency, had given him room to refle upp the 
81 
hi 


- 
— 


faults of his predeceſſors, and made himasſalvę to 
corre them. Hitherto our kings of the third. 
had moſt of them been often at the head of theit 


armies, when they went into the field. It was policy 


in the firſf princes of that line to act in this manner. 


The reputation of a warriour was neceſſary to keep 


them upon the throne. Their ſucceſſors had follow- 
ed their example, to gain a glory which they might 
very well have been without. In the two preceglog 
reigns, the kingdom had like to have been loſt, thro, 
the too great valour of the two kings, and the raſh- 
neſs of * latter had brought ſuch misfortunes upon 
it, as ſeemed to be without remedy. Charles conſi - 
dering the ſtate of things, thought that it was more 

per to act with his head than with his hands N 
it would be as glorious to him to preſerve the realm by 
his prudence, as his ſword ; that if he carried on his 
wars by his generals, remedies might be found in 
caſe of a misfortune, whereas if he ſhould be kill'd 
himſelf, all would be loſt with him. | 

Being rcſolved therefore to confine himſelf to the 
cabinet, he began with chuſing wiſe and faithful mi- 
niſters, truſting the management of his troops to 
none but perſons of approved valour and prudence, 
and endeavouring by his kindnefſes ard tavoursto 
gain as many brave men as he could from his ene» 
mics. _ 3 

By theſe neceſſary methods he made himſelf able 
not only to oppoſe two ſuch dangerous adverſaries aa 
the kings of England and Navarre were; but like- 
wiſe to declare war againſt them, to beat them, to 
take from them great part of their conqueſts, and to 
deliver bis kingdom from the inſults of e Companies, 
to ſettle it, to reſtore tranquillity to it, to adorn it with 
publick works, to carry war into his neighbours. 
countries, to deſcrve by ma unanimous conſent bog 
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of his peopleſand even of his enemies themſelves, 
the glorious ſurname of Wiſe, and to be put in the 
number of the greateſt princes who have ſat upon 
the throne of France. So true it is, that there is more 
than one kind of 1 which princes may aſpire 
aſter, and that the ſacriſice which they ſome times 
make of their own glory to the — of their ſubjects, 
is to them the ſource of another more ſolid glory 

which is never refuſed them by poſterity. 

Charles was born in the caſtle of Vincennes upon 
the twenty-firſt day of January, in the year 1337, 
and was inthe twenty-ſeventh year of his age, when 
he came to the crown. He was anointed and crown- 
ed at Rheims with queen Jane his wife, daughter of 
duke Peter of Bourbon, upon the nineteenth of May ; 
and about this time he received the news of a victory 
gained by his troops over thoſe of the king of Na- 
varre; a happy preſage for his reign, which began ſo 
gloriouſly. 

Bertrand du Gueſclin, a Breton | 2mm had 
very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war both by 
his courage and his conduct. The king had made 
him governour of Pontorſon, at the extremity of the 
lower Normandy, —_ the frontiers of Britanny : 
He ſent for him, and ordered him to concert mea- 
ſures with mareſchal Borcicant, to drive the Navarroi; 
from three poſts, by which they interrupted the corre- 
ſpondence between Paris and Rouen, which were Man- 
te, Meulan, and the fortreſs of Rouleloiſe. Du Gueſelin 
ſurpriſed Marte, and took Meulan and Rowleboiſe by 
ſtorm ; and this fortreſs was raſed ſome time after. 

Charles king of Navarre, having heard this bad 
news, ſent for 7ohn de Grailli * Captal of Buch, a fa - 
mons Gaſtogn officer, into Normandy. This lord put 
himſelf at the head of the Navarrois troops, and has 
ving formed a body of fifteen hundred — and 
ſome infantry, met near the town of Cocherel upon the 


river Eure, Bertrand du Gueſclin, who was marching 


to that fide with much the ſame number of tr 
He did nov command them as general ; but all the 
knights, who were a great number, gave up the com- 
mand to him upon this occaſion, 
The two generals eſteemed one another very much, 
and had a great mind to try thcir skill upon _ o- 
| 0 er, 
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ther. The Captal however intended to put off the A. D. 


battel, becauſe he expected a reinforcement, and 


was poſted very advantageouſly. Du Gueſtlin, who x 


began to want proviſions, made uſe of a good deal 
of art, and pretending to retreat, drew the Captal 
whither he had a mind, and changing at once the order 
of his troops, he turned about and faced him. The 
battel was obſtinate through the valour of the knights, 
of whom there was a great number in both armies, 
and through the skill of the generals; but at laſt the 
Captal was defeated, and taken by Du Gueſclin him- 
ſelt ; very few of the enemy eſcaped, almoſt all were 
kill'd or taken priſoners. 

As the battel was fought in a meadow which was 
covered by a hill, the reinforcement I mentioned, 
which the Captal of Buch expected, was come up 
very near after the rout. Du Gueſtlin, who was in- 
formed of it in time, ſent out a detachment which 
hemm'd in theſe new troops of the enemies, and ad- 
ded this ſecond advantage to the victory which the 
French had juſt been gaining. 

This bartel of Cocherel, which was fought upon 
Thurſday in Whitſun-week, was very conſiderable 
upon one account; which is, that the French began 
by this to loſe the habit, if I may be allowed to ex- 
preſs myſelf ſo, which they ſcemed to have contract- 
ed in the preceding reign, of being beaten every 
where by their enemies. 

Du Gueſelin preſented the Captal of Huch to the 
king, who defired him toleave him to his diſpoſal, as 
a man whom he would not return to the king of Eng- 
land nor the king of Navarre. To recompence Du 
Gueſelin for the ranſom which he might have had for 


him, he gave him the county of Longueville, and Paris, in- 


made him mareſchal of Normaudy, that is, lord lieu- f 
tenant of that province. 

Though Charles had great reaſon to complain of 
the king of England, whoſe ſubjects as well Engliſh as 
Gaſtons made war upon France, under the name of the 
king of Navarre, yet he took no notice of it, but was 
even continually treating with that prince about the 
ranſom for the late king, and the deliverance of the 
hoſtages. During this time, he endeavoured to ſettle 
the affairs of his kingdom, in all the parts of which 
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there was a general diſorder; but how much ſoever 
both kings —_ ſeem willing to maintain the peace 


ud obſerve the treaty of Zretigni, they had acte 


contrary to it for a long time in a point of importance, 
which was neceſſary to preſerve it, namely, not fo- 
menting the war in Pritanny, but endeavouring to 
end it by conſent. They both ſent frequent reinforce- 
ments, one to the count of Montfort, and the other to 
Charles of Blois, and continued to do ſo till the quar- 
rel was decided this ſame year by a battel, | 
For ſome years the war had been carried on but 
faintly between theſe two pretenders to the duchy of 


 Britanny. During this time there were ſame nego- 


the kings of France and England, 


Hiſtory of 


du Gueſclin, 


chap. 12. 


tiations for an accommodation, but without ſucceſs. 
There was likewiſe a truce, which was prolonged at 
different times till the year 1363. 

As ſoon as it was ended, Charles of Jlois opened 
the cam ign firſt, and took ſome towns. He beſieged 
Pecherel, he count of Montfort came to ſuccour it, 
and 5 og upon the point of joining battel; but 
ſome biſhops and lords propoſed an accommodation, 
and prevailed ſo far, that the count of Montfort ac - 
cepted a project which had been preſented to the two 
kings, and to which he had refuſed to agree, It was 
to divide Britanny with Charles of Blois, and that 
both ſhould keep the title of duke of Britanny ; and 
as to every thing elſe, they ſhould refer — to 


When they thought the affair was finiſhed, the 


counteſs of Penthizvre, Charles of Blois's wife, pro- 


teſted that ſhe never would conſent to ſuch a treaty, 
by which ſhe loſt half of her dominions ; and obliged 
her husband, notwithſtanding it was againſt his inclina- 


tion to break it. 
The war being renewed ie two kings, notwith- 
ſtanding the article in tha 


eaty of Bretigni, openly 
eſpouſed again the fide, which they had hitherto ſup- 
rted | and the king of Hngland, without troubling 
imſelf about the occaſion that the king of Navarre 
had for his my in the lower Nor mandy, where Du 
Gueſclin had taken from him Yalegnes, Carentau, and 
ſome other fortreſſes, ordered the Englifþ troops who 
ſerved that prince, to come into $riranny. The 
king of France on his fide ſent Yu Guaſelin to = 
* A you 
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aſſiſtance of Charles of Blois with a pretty numerous 


* of troops. | 

he count of Montfort was then beſieging Auray, 
a conſiderable place fort its ſituation and its caſtle, be- 
ing three leagues from Vannes. Charles of Blois 
marched thither at the head of his army, and the 
counteſs of Penthicẽ ure made him promiſe at parting, 
that he would not hearken to any accommodation 
_ with the count of Montfort. | 

The town of Auray was taken; but the caſtle, tho 
ſtrongly preſſed, ſtill defended itſelf when Charles of 
Blois's army appeared ; Some new attempts were made 
for an accommodation, but to no purpoſe. They 
came to a battel. 

It was very advantageous at firſt to Charles of Blois, 
who briskly puſhed the count of Montfort, whoſe 
banner was beaten down. Charles of Blois perceiving, 
in the thickeſt of the fight, a knight whoſe coat of 
arms was charged with plain Ermins, which are the 
arms of Yritanny, thought that he was the count of 
Montfort. He went up to him, fought him, and 
giving him a blow upon the head, he laid him at his 
ect ; and afterwards leaped upon him and flew him. 
Then he cryed out, Britanny, Montfort is dead. 
But it was found that this was only a couſin of the 
count's, whom he had allowed or ordered to arm him- 
ſelf in that manner, I know not for what reaſon ; for 
this artifice did not ſecure him much againſt the reſo- 
lution which had been taken in the two armies not to 
give quarter to either of the twochicfs who ſhould be 
taken firſt, but to kill him upon the ſpot, and end the 
war by ſubmitting to the other. ; 

In the mean while Caurelie, one of the Engliſh ge- 
nerals, who commanded the count of Montfort's Corps 
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ae Reſerve, came up very ſeaſonably to ſupport the 


body of the army, where he ſtopped the diſorder 
which was beginning to put them into confuſion, 

The caſe was not ſo with one of Charles of Blois's 
wings, which was commanded by the count of Auxerre. 
This lord being wounded with a ſword which put out 
his eye, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf to a knight 


who was going to kill bim. Oliver of Clifſon, who 
was at the head of the enemy's wing, took his advan- 


wge at this juncture, and charging the count of 
P4 Aux- 
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broom, which concealed his march, came upon the 


7 
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uxerre's wing with a great deal or vigour, put it te 
the rout. Caurelie at the ſame time going through 
a by-way, by the aſſiſtance of a field of very high 


back of Charles of Blois's army. They fought in this 
lace very furiouſly, till an Engliſhman — up to 
harles of Blois, run his ſword into his mouth for want 
of the chin piece of his helmet, and it came out of 
the higher part of his neck. He fell down dead 9 
the ſpot, and there wanted nothing more to compleat 
the defeat of that body. 
All the weight of the battel fell upon Bertrand du 
(rreſelin, who commanded the other wing, and who 
after having defended himſelf a long time, when his 


Hiſtoryof ſword and battle-ax were broke, was forced to ſur- 
4% Gveſclin. tender to general 7ohn Chandois, the moſt famous 


officer that England had, whoſe advice the count of 
Montfort intircly followed in the management of the 
war. 

The victory was com pleat, the vanquiſhed had a- 
bove nine hundred gendaxmes kill'd or taken; and a 
yery 2 number of French and Breton knights of 
Charles of Blois's party were ſlain. 

They brought Charles of Zlois's Corps, and laid it 
at the count of Montfort's fect, who lamented him 
like a generous enemy, and had him carried to Guin» 
camp, where he was burried among the Cordeliors. 
He was a lord of extraordinary virtue and piety, who 
in the midſt of camps and armics, where he ſpent 
almoſt all his life after he married the heireſs of Bri- 
tranny, always led an exemplary life ; he was fou 
with a hair ſhirt under his armour, which contribut 


not a little towards giving him the name of Saint. It 


is cven ſaid that he did miraclcs afterwards, and 
ſome attempts were made towards his canonization, 
which the count of Montfort oppoſed, by reaſon of 
the odious prejudice which it would have raiſed a- 
ainſt him. This battel was fought upon St, Michael's 
ay, in the year 1364. 
- This victory occafioned as much joy at the court of 
e, as it gave uncafineſs to the court of France, 
and grief to the counteſs of Porthicure, who had hur- 
ried her husband into this misfortune, as it were _ 
his will, and ſaw herſelf jaſt upon the point of 3 
rom 
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from a rank, in which ſhe had hitherto maintained A. D. 
herſelf at the — of near three and twenty years 1364. 


war, and the 
bility. | 3 
She had recourſe to the king's protection, who 
would not have refuſed it her, if the ſtate of his af- 
fairs would have allowed him to grant it; but a great 
number of reaſons hindred him from doing that, the 
chief of which was, that the count of Montfort, if he 
was not treated with immediately, would not fail to 
do _— for Britanny to the king of England, who 
would infallibly receive him, and would by this be 
authorized to make war upon France to ſupport his 
vaſſal, without giving any other reaſon, | 

The king therefore reſolved to offer the count of 
| Montfort to recognize him as duke of Britanny, up- 
on condition that he would acknowledge him as his 
ſovereign. The count anſwered, that he was very 
much inclined to it himſelf ; but that before he con- 
cluded upon any thing, he would conſult with the 
king of England. 

That prince anſwered, that he conſented to every 
thing, provided that the count was acknowledged by 
France as duke of Britanny. As ſoon as he had re- 
ceived this anſwer, they entered into a negociation, 
and the treaty * was concluded at Guerande upon the 
twelfth of April 1365. With regard to the counteſa 
of Penthitvre, it was determined, that ſhe ſhould 
keep that country, of which ſhe had always born the 
name, and the other lands which ſhe had inherited 
from her father and her mother; that ſhe ſhould not 
do homage for the county of Penrthitvre while ſhe 
lived; but that her children or her ſucceflors ſhould 
be ſubjected to — and the oath of allegiance; 
that ſhe ſhould have the viſcounty of Limoges; that 
the count of Montfort ſhould allow her ten thouſand 
livres a year, beſides three thouſand for a penſion for 
life; that he ſhould uſe his intereſt for the releaſe- 
ment of ohn of Britanny the counteſs's eldeſt ſon, 
who had been kept in England for ſome years; that 


ives of an infinite number of no- 


— 


The Copy of this treaty is given by Argentre in his 
hiſtory of Britanny, p. 502+ 1 
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D. he ſhould marry, his ſiſter Jane to the young prince, 


1364. and that in caſe he ſhou 


dic without heirs 


Von ſhould ſucceed him in the duchy of Bri» 


ranny. | 
Upon this occaſion it was ſettled, that, for the fu - 
ture, women ſhould have no title to claim, that duchy, 
but in default of all the legal males of the houſe of 
Britanny. This was the very point which havi 
not been decided before, had been the occaſion of 


a war. 
he count of Montfort deſired of the king, that it 
might be declared that this treaty ſhould be looked 
n and received as an arret of the court of peers. 

e came ſome time after to Paris, where he did 
homage for his duchy of Britanny to the king in the 
—— of St. Pol, and peace was perfectly — in 

ritanny. 

Notwithſtanding this peace, the king could not 
rely much upon the duke of Br:itanny, who was in- 
debted for his duchy to the king of Englana, and 
whoſe court and council were full of Exgliſb: but it 
was a great matter for him to remove the war to a 
diſtance, and to diminiſh at leaſt for ſome time the 
number of his enemies. It was certain, that the duke 

Britanny wanted as well as he ſome years of reſt ta 

ttle his dominions. On the other hand, he perccived 
that age cooled Egrward's paſſion for conqueſt, and that 
the intereſt of the king of Navarre was not ſo near 
his heart. All this made him well enough · pleaſed 
with the treaty of Guerange. 

He made an advantage of this peace upon ano- 
ther account, which is, that he brought over to 
him ſeveral lords and gentlemen of Britanny, not 
only thoſe who had followed Charles of Blois, but 
likewiſe ſome others who had joined the count of 
Montfort 3 Oliver of Cliſſun, Tannegui of Chitel, and 
the lord of ZBeaumanoir were of this number, and he 
tied them to him by penſions and places, This was 
not one of the leaſt ſtrokes of policy in this prince, and 
he drew great advantages from it in the courſe of his 


reign. 
Fhe Captal of Buch was likewiſe gained by the 
civil treatment he met with during his im priſonme 
| | ** 
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and he contributed towards making peace between the A. D. 
king and the king of Navarre. It was a very proper 1364. 


juncture at that time to make this important negoti- 
ation ſerviceable to the kingdom, and the king made 
uſe of it accordingly. France was not the only 
in Europe which was waſted by civil wars. There 
had been very hot ones raiſed beyond the Alps, as well 


as beyond the Pyrenees, and theſe were what brought 


ace to France. 

Peter king of Caſtille, who is diſtinguiſhed in hi- 
ſtory by the infamous name of Cruel, filled his king- 
dom and his own family with murders. He had im- 


iſoned Blanche of Bourbon his wife, daughter of Matians, 
Jake Peter of Bourbon, and ſiſter to the queen ot l 16, 23. 


France, in order to give himſelf the greater liber - 
ty in gy paſſion for a miſtreſs called Mary 
of Padille. His fury did not ſtop here, for be- 
E that the greateſt part of his — 
rebelled againſt him, and that the conſpiring lords 
endeavoured to ſupport themſelves with aſſiſtance 
* France, he caus d the queen to be poiſoned in 
iſon. 
F Henry count of Tranſtamare this king's brother, but 
not legitimate, was at the head of this inſurrection: 
he was ſupported by Peter the fourth king of Arra- 
on, and by the king of Navarre, who made an of- 
enfive alliance with him againſt the king of Ca- 
lle. The war was vigorouſly carried on; and it 
was at this juncture that peace was made in Britanny. 
The king of Navarre finding himſelf engaged in t 
war of Chile, thought that the . ranuce ha- 
ving no other enemy but him, would not loſe the op- 
rtunity of taking from him all the places he had in 


rance; and this determined him to make his peace 


with that prince, 


He reſolved upon this with the leſs deliberation, Mariana, 
when he knew that the king of Arragon, notwith- L 17, c. 3. 


ſtanding the ſtrict ties there were between them, had 
ſuffered himſelf to be gain'd by the king of France; 
that they had made a league: together againſt Na- 
varre, and that the duke of /njou governour of Lan- 


guedoc had ſigned the treaty at Toulouſe, with the. 
 deputics of the king of Arragon, who came 2 
e 


20 
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He immediately ſent away the queen his wife, the 


king of France's ſiſter, though ſhe was big with child, 
to go and defire peace, which was all that tho king 
aimed at. Boe 
'The Captal of Buch, whoſe advice ſhe was ordered 
to take; aſſiſted her in the making of the treaty. The 
capital point, and which was the moſt difficult to ſet- 
tle, related to Manre and Meulan, the reſtitution of 
which the king of Navarre demanded, and which the 


_ king was reſolved not to reſtore him, by reaſon of the 


4. D. 7563. 
2 
* 


of . 
*. 


fituation of thoſe places upon the Seine between Paris 
and Rouen. Lewis count of Eſtampes, a prince of 
the blood, interpoſed, and was accepted as media- 
tor by the two kings. He engaged y king of Na- 
wvarre to deſiſt from the article of Mante and Meulan. 
Montpelier and its dependences were given him as an 
equivalent. The king reſerved the Evereignty and 
dernier juriſdiction; but this was upon condition that 
the king of Navarre ſhould renounce his pretenſions 
to Champaigne, Brie, and the duchy of Burgundy. 
The treaty was concluded and ſigned at Vernon up- 
on the ſixth of March. The deliverance of the Car- 
tal of Huch was one of the articles of the treaty : 
and peace was proclaimed at Paris with extreme 
joy to all the people, who had for ſo long time moſt 


earneſtly wiſhed for this happineſs. 


All France rung with the praiſes of the king, whoſe 
wiſe conduct had by degrees reſtored tranquillity and 
ſettled order in a kingdom, which for ſo long time 
had been in the utmoſt confuſion ; but to compleat his 
work, he had till one thing to do, which was not 
caſy to bring about. © | 

The thing was, to put an end to the robberies of 


the Companies, or to make them depart the kingdom. 


Their number amounted to above thirty thouſand 
men, who did not divide into ſeveral bodies, except it 
was to pillage in more places with the greater conve- 
niency, Various expedients were propoſed in the 
council upon this point, but they found a great many 
difficulties, inconveniences, ad dangers in the execu- 
tion of them. They fixed upon one, which proved to 
be a great advantage to the fin dom ; and this was 


the civil wars in Spain, which I mentioned a little 
| bedorc, 
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before, and which made them come to this reſo- . D. 


lution, ; 

Count Henry of Tranſtamare ſtill kept up his re- 
bellion againſt his brother Peter the Cruel, king of 
Caſtille. He propoſed to the =_y to take the Com- 
-_— into his ſervice, ſuppoling that they could be 

rought to engage in it. e poiſoning of Blanche of 


Bourbon, queen of Caſtille, had raiſed a horrour in all . 
Europe, and it belonged to France to reyenge it. The chap. 230. 


pe, who beſides this was very much diſſatisſied with 
the king of Caſtille, becauſe he deſpiſed ecclefiaſtical 
cenſures, and abuſed the biſhops — other people be- 
longing to the church, declared that he was unworthy 
of the crown, and that the count of Tranſtamare was 
capable of ſucceeding to it. The king of Arragon, 
over whom the king of Caſtille had gained ſeveral 
conqueſts, promiſed to allow the troops, which ſhould 
come from France, a paſſage through his dominions, 
and to furniſh them with proviſions. So that there 
was nothing more to do, but to engage rhe Companies 
in this expedition, and give them a head. 

Du Gueſclin had been releaſed out of priſon for a 
ranſom of; a hundred thouſand Francs, which he 
found in the purſes of his friends, and thoſe of the 
pope and the king, It was upon him that Charles 
caſt his eye, to go upon the expedition into Spain, 
and to perſuade he Companies to march thither under 
his command. He willingly accepted this commiſſion, 
there being no longer any war in Trance to emplo 
his martial genius, which was not well pleaſed wit 
a ſtate of inaction. 

He ſent a herald to the generals of the Companies, 
who were encamped near Ch{lons upon the Saone, 
and demanded a ſafe conduct to come and ſpeak to 
them upon an important affair. He went as ſoon as the 
ſafe conduct arrived: he was received with all the 
marks of eſteem that could expreſs the high idea they 
bad of him. He laid before Hugh de Caurelie, Mat- 
thew de Gournay, Chevalier Vert, brother to the 
count of Auxerre, and the other officers, the occaſion 
of his journey, and propoſed to them the motives 
which were capable of engaging them, the goodneſs 
of the country whither he intended to carry them, 
the revenge of the unjuſt death of the queen 2 

ine, 
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A. D. ſtille, a princeſs of the houſe of France; and befides 
186 5. all this, he promiſed them two hundred thouſand florins 
»in the king's name, and that he would get them as 
Hiſtory of much from the pope, together with abſclution from the 
Ali. enſures which had incurred. He added, that 
his defign, after the conqueſt of Caſtille, was to car- 
xy them intoGrenada againſt the Saracens; and conclu- 
4.4 his diſcourſe with theſe words, much more effica · 
cious in the mouth of a warriour like him, than they 
would have been in that of a preacher : © Come, it 
4 js better for us to do ſo and ſave our ſouls, than 
* damn ourſelves and go to the devil; for we have 
* committed too many fins and evils, as every one 
may know if he looks into himſelf, and we muſt 
* all die.” 

Hugh de Caurelte, after having conſidered, an- 
ſwered him in the name of all, that knowing him to 
be a brave and very loyal knight as he was, they 
ſhould be glad to follow him where-ever he would 
lead them ; that he 1 diſpoſe of them, that 
did not hate the king of France, and that he dem 
ed but one condition, which was, that they ſhould 
not be employed againſt the prince of Males; that aa 
to every thing elſe, they did not doubt but heated 
fincerely with them, fince he gave them his 
in which they placed more confidence than in all the 
prelates who were at Avignon and in France. The 
treaty was figned, and they promiſed to return into 
the king's hands all the fortreflcs and towns which they 
had in the kingdom, before they ſet out upon their 
march for Spain. : 

The king was rejoiced at the ſucceſs of this nego- 

, tiation, which he deſired much more than he 
ed. As ſoon as the concluſion of the treaty made 
with the Companies was publiſhed, a great many 
French lords and gentlemen prepared for this expe- 
e dition, and the Preton general engaged ſeveral 
hiſtory of Knights of his country in it. The rendezvous of the 
britanny, troops was at Chilous upon the Saone. The army 
took their rout by Avignon, which diſpleaſed the 

much. He was forced in ſhort to give how 
money and abſolution from the cenſures, in order to 
hinder the ravages which they committed about the 

City to obtain both. | Thi 
a is 
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This army croſſed the Pyronees with a great deal A. O. 
of fatigue, went through Arragon, and the king fur- 1 36 f. 
niſned them with proviſions according to his promiſe. 


The count of Tranſtamare being i 'd of its ap- 
proach, went from 'Chiteau-Blanc, where he waited 
for it, and came to Du Gueſelin, and conferred with 
him, who when he embraced him, aſſured him that 


he ſhould ſoon be king of Caſtille. 


Peter the Cruel, upon the approach of the troops 
abandoned ſeveral — which he had taken from 


the king of Arragon. The ſoldiers of the garriſons 
s vaſlals, 


of thoſe towns deſerted ; Peter the Cruel 


who according to his orders were come to join him, 
ſeemed at firſt reſolved to defend him; but this 
wicked prince ſoon ſaw of what importance it is to a 
ſovereign not to draw the averſion of his ſubjecis 
1 by ill uſage. Such a juncture happens, in 
which fear no longer takes place, and nothing but af- 
ſection ſor the perſon of the prince is the motive up- 
on Which they act. As ſoon as the army of rhe Com- 
panies appeared upon the bank of the Eber, the Ca- 


ſtillians forſook their king, and put themſelves under 


the count of Tranſtamare. There ſtayed with him 
only one lord of diſtinftion, whoſe name was Ferdi- 
nand de Caſtro, who never abandoned him during his 
-misfortune. 
The revolution was ſo ſudden, that this unhappy 
was obliged to fly with his wife, his children, a 
is treaſures. He eſcaped firſt into Portugal, and at- 
terwards to Corunna in Galicia, where there was a 
ſtrong caſtle, from whence he might get off by ſea if 
he was befieged. | 


nth And 


The count of 7ranſtamare at the perſuaſion of Du fl. H. 1366 


Gueſclin ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed king of 


Caſtille at Calahore, after ſome oppoſition either ſin- 
cere'or pretended ; and in a very ſhort time Seville, 
Toledo, Burgos, and almoſt all the other towns ac- 
knowedged him for their maſter. He gave great re- 
wards to many of the officers, and made Vu Gueſelin 


conſtable of Caſtille, Several French lords, and a- 


mong others John of Bourbon count of la Marche, 
mareſchal 4' Andrehen and the lord of Beaujen, got 
him to conſent that they ſhould return into France. 
Dy Gueſelin ſtayed with him to compleat the _ 
qu 


roi ſſard » 
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queſt of Caſtille, and to perform his office of con- 


ble. , N 
In the mean while the dethroned king did not fail 


to do what had been foreſeen, to reſolve upon the - 


only remedy which he had left, which was to engage 
the Engliſh on his fide : He went by ſea to Bayonne, 
and from thence toBourdeaus, to wait upon the prince 
of Wales. That prince received him with all the ho- 
nours due to royalty, which though its ſplendor be 
eclipſed by ill fortune, is not the leſs to be reverenced, 
— bd him in his palace. 

It was happy for the king of Caſtille, that he had 


to do with a prince who loved glory and war; and he 


Mariana, 1, 
17. Cap. 9. 


found general Chandois and Thomas Felton, who were 
the . of Wales's only confidants, very well diſpoſed 
to ſerve him. It was reſolved in council, contrary to 
the opinion of moſt of thoſe who were there, that 
they ſhould take the king of Caſtille under their pro- 
— z they ſent to the king of England to deſire 
his conſent to this enterprize, and he agreed to 


it. 

my _ wi bringing off the king of Na- 
varre from the count of Trauſtamare's party, to get 
a paſſage through his dominions. They knew t 
temper of this prince, of whom the honour of keepi 
his word could not hold out long againſt his intereſt. 
They offered him Logrogno, Sr. oe de Pie de- 
Port, and ſome other caſtles depending upon Caſtille, 
to which he had ſome pretenſions, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money. He accepted the offer, and promiſed 
3 allow the Engliſþ army to paſs through fie K king- 

m. | 


The court of France was not i t of all theſe 
intrigues, The king had not much occaſion to trouble 
himſelf about the ſucceſs of this war; it was his inte- 
reſt that it ſhould continue, that rhe Companies mighs 
be employed in it and deſtroyed, that they might not 
return into France. The king of Arragon was very 
much intereſted in this affair another way, which was, 
that by the aſſiſtance of the army which had dethro- 
ned the king of Caſtille, he had retaken the places 
which that prince had taken from him, and that the 
count of Tranſtlamare had promiſed to yield up ſome 

. others; 
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other; advantages which he ſhould loſe, if the'goudt . D. 
had the worſt. 1 21 2 eu .A. 
Theſe common intereſts made the kings of Frame — 
and Arragon enter into à cloſer alliance than exet. 
The king of Navarre was very upeaſy at it, baing 
afraid of ſceing his kingdom expoſed to — 
of the two parties. The count of 7ranſtamarem 
an advantage of his irreſolution. He regained him in 
an interview which he had with him; and by promi- 
ſing him rogno and the other places which had 
been offered him by the-other fide, he engaged him 
not only to refuſe the prince of Males the liberty of 
ing through his dominions, but like wiſe to aſſiſt 
the count of Tranſtamare with all his troops. 
In the mean while the prince of 2 ſolici- 
ted the Companies to come over to his ſide. There 
were in thoſe troops a great many Eugliſb and Gaſ- 
cogns, who were eaſily gained. They prevailed with 
the reſt, and the greatcit part of them deſired leave 
of the count of Tranſtamare to depart. This count 
. either not knowing the deſign of the Companies to put Froiftud, 
themſelves under the prince of V ales, or thinking it chap. 263. 
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* was not in his power to keep them, granted them the 
rmiſſion they deſired, very readily, and without 
p os any diſtruſt. 1 5 11 
F Du Gueſtlin, in concert with him, returned into 
h France, to defire a reinforcement which might in part 
0 ſupply the retreat of the Companies. The king of 
4 Arragon poſted ſome troops at all the narrow paſſes 
of the mountains, to prevent the return of the Com- 
1 panies, and they were forced to go very much round 
. about to get to the county of Foix. 11 „ e 
The count of Foix, though he was on the pringe of 2 
Wales's fide, had taken the like precautions 
A another motive, for fear that theſe troops being. 
* accuſtomed to pillage, ſhould ravage his country 
0 So that they were obliged to tay upon this frontier 
7 though they were put to many inconveniences, and 
* were in great want of proviſions. 'They were already 
4 reduced to twelve thouſand men, out of five and 
” twenty thouſand, which they were, when they came 
P out of Spain, or at leaſt when they entered that 
* country. The prince of Wales ſent general Chanadois 
'3 10 the count of Foix, to conjurg him to allow the 
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A. D. 1Companiies to paſs through his territories, promiſing 
As. upon oath to take care hey ſhould nor commit any 
* Kader, and in caſe they did, to pay double the va- 
e out of his own money. He obtained at laſt 
what be deſired, and the Companies palled through 
1 ol Fi without doing much miſ- 
This was not the laſt obſtacle which he Companies 
mer with in their march. They divided into three 
bodies, one of which gonſiſting of three thouſand 
men, went by the way of Languedoc, and committed 
their uſual ravages upon the territories of France. 
They were attacked by the ſeneſchal of Tonlouſe and 
Amauri count of Narlon. A bloody battle was 
fought near Momaubun, in which rhe Companions &, 
Aor'thus che ſold iets of rhe Companies were called, de- 
ſeated the French; and by this victory they came at 
laſt to join the prince of Wales. necks Sta | 
That prince received at the ſame time fome EngliſÞ 
woops' which the duke of Laucaſter bis brother 
. , brought him; and having formed his army, he ad- 
vanced to the frontiers of Navarre; where he had 
an interview with the king of Navarre, and forced 
him, notwithſtanding the laſt treaty which this prince 
had made with the count of Trauſtamare, to allow 
hin a 1 ＋ through his dominions : and during 
this time, Du Greſelin came likewiſe into Caſtille 
_—_ the ſuccours which he had been to obtain in 
France. . £ Sb; 


Continue, The prince of Valet came to Parrfelima throu 
g. the» valley of Ronctvany, where the rigour of the 
Teaſon (for it was February) and the bad ways made 
him ſoſe a great many ſoldiers, horſes, and equi- 
— He had twenty thoufand horſes, four thou- 
Land gendarmes, and a great number of infantry ; and 
he encamped at Salvarerrn. | | 
The count of Yranſtamare paſſed the Ebro, and 
advanced as far as the plains of Vittoria, at the head 
of an army conſiſting of ſeven thouſand gendarmes, 
twenty thouſand other troopers, and forty thoufand 
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It is probably from thence, that the proverbial way 
of ſpeaking: came, He is a gc Companion. of 


* 
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of the common people of the country; He detached A. D. 
b count Don Teillo his brother with fix thouſand horſe z 1366. 
this lord ſurprized a little body of s in a valley 


4 commanded by Hugh de Canrelee. and defeated it, 
ö Afterwards as he was returning, he met a company 
ö headed by Thomas Felton, one of the moſt conſidera- 


ble of the Eugliſb generals,” who the day before had 
: ſeized" upon the guard of the Spaniſh camp: heat: 
1 tacked and defeated him within fight of the Prgliſh 
Van-guard, who durſt not advance to ſupport him, 
: and William Felton, the generals brother, was ſlain, 


with ſeveral other knights, and ' almoſt all the reſt 
| were either killed or taken. n b 
1 Theſe little advantages determined the count of 
, Tranſtamare to offer the prince of Wales battle, con- 
: trary to the advice of Du Gueſclin and mareſchal 


4 Anarehen, who was returned into Spain with the 
| French troops. Their opinion was to prolong time, 
b foreſeeing that the enemy's army would not be able ta 
* ſubfiſt long in the country where it was, but would 
[- ſoon be obliged to retire : but the count of Tranſta- 


d - mare was, abſolutely bent upon joining battle, and ſo 

d it was reſolved. | 1 | | 

* The armies after ſeveral motions were come ve 

* near each other. The prince of Wales had paſſed 

18 the river Ebro, at Legrogno, and the count of Tranſta- 

le mire! had repaſſed it ſome leagues above. The Friflad, 

wo Dae pete encamped by the village of Navarette, 
and the Spaniards at Najarre. The prince of Wales 

A ſent to offer his mediation to the count; but his pro- 

* — being rejected, both ſides prepared themſelves 

| 


ending the quarrel by a battle. 
U- Upon the third of April, the day before Palm- 4 P. 1367. 


u- ſunday, the two armies were drawn up early in rhe 
nd morning. The count of T7; ranſtamare gave the right Chap. 241, 
wing to Du Gueſclin and mareſchal 4 Andrehen. Le Hittory of 
nd Begue de Villaines, le Brgue de Villiers, the lord Ger- P« Gueſclin, 
ad main de Baillenl, and many other French and Breton 46. 
es, lords were in this body with the French troops, and 
nd the other foreign troops ; that is, the Arragonians, 
1 ſome Germans, and ſeveral banners belonging to the 
county of Haynault. 
ray The Count of Teillo and Don Sancho, both brothers 


to the count of Tranſtamare, had the command of the 
of Q 2 left 
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A. D. leſt wing, and h proſe tee tha headef the Cor 

1807. „ had a Corps de Reſerve of ten thou- 
PAY Spaniards. ' : . | 


The Eugliſ army was in like manner divided into 
bodies, commanded by the duke of Lancaſter, 
the Captal of Buch, general Chandois, and the prince 
of Wales, wp had with him the king of Caſtille, and 
ames the ſecond king, of Majorca. This prince was 
ikewiſe come to defire the pines of Wales's. pro- 
tection againſt Peter kin Arragon, his brother, 
| who had deprived him of hjs dominions. "WEE 
| Thgy engaged on all fides; Ihe duke of Lancaſter 
and general Changois charged Du Gueſclin and ma- 
loc. cit. reſchal 4 Andrehen, who ſuſta ned this firſt. attack 
with a great deal of vigaur. The prince of Wales 
marched againſt the count of Teillo, whom he made 
to give way, and who without ſtriking almoſt a ſtroke, 
ſhamefully took to his heels. The Captal of Buch 
purſued him, and, put all this body to the rout 
which gave the prince of Wales an op country of 
flanking the body of the army, while the king of Ca- 
eille attacked it in the front. | 
It was here that the battle was 8 bloody. 
The count received the attack with ſuch courage 
and conduct, as drew the admiration of his ene- 
mies. He even made general Chandois fall back, who 
wag come with a troop of knights to ſuppart the prince 
of Wales. In this action Chandois was knocked off 
his horſe with the blow of a lance by a Spgniard 
named Martin Ferrand, who got upon him 
look'd for the cxtremity of his armour. to kill him. 
This general's preſence of mind fayed him, for 
drawing, out a dagger that he had by his fide, he ſtab- 
bed the Spaniard with it. | 
If the Spaniards of the Corps de Reſerve had 
done their duty in ſup 'ying the place of the count de 
Teillo's cowardice , ho rit rout had not perhaps 
been followed by another: but icar ſeized them, they 
fled like the reit, and moſt of them were drowned 
in the river which was behind the army, | 
The count of Trauſtamare after making a great 
many efforts, and having rallied his ſoldiers three 
timcs, found himſelf with a handful of people, with 
whom he ſtill ſtood firm, D Gueſthn, whoſe oye 
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Hill continued e loſe and in good order, and had not 4. D. 
et loſt an inch of ground, ſceing: the count's danger; 1367, 
nt off with ſome knights, and making his way Www 


through the enemy ſword in hand, came up to him, 
and begged of him to retire. He anfwered, that he 
would do no ſuch thing, but would die. And aſter- 
wards having confidered a moment, Yes, {aid he, 1 
will retire, but it ſhall be by riding over the enemy, 
— with four koights himſelf making the 
fifth, he ruſhed into a battalion of the Eugliſh; and 
having made his paſſage through with his cutlaſs in his 
hand, he rode towards Arragon, where he was ſo 
fortunate as to arrive after a great many dangers. 

The main body of the army being intirely defeat; 
ed, all fell upon the right wing whither Du 2 
was returned: The battle was very furious there, 
but numbers at length prevailed. General Chan doi 
called out to Grrſelin to ſurrender; but he would 
not do it, till ſeeing the prince of J/ales. come up, he 
ſurrendered ro him with mareichal A Andrelen, le 
Orgie de Villgiuts, the lord Chitelain of Trice, and 
ſome other French knights, 18 

The king of Caſti{le deſired the prince of Maies to 
give him theſe Ne offering him any ſum o 
money he would have ; his intention was to ſatisfy 
his revenge upon them, as the perſons who had con; 
tributed the moſt to dethrone him : but this generous 
prince, who knew the cruelty of the king of Caſtilie, 
refuſed it. 


There were on the fide of the vanquiſhed eight Froiffard, 
thouſand men killed upon the ſport, without mention- bf 24. 


ing thoſe who were drowned in the river: a great 
number of lords and gentlemeu were taken, among 
whom was Don $a/1ch9 the count of Tranſtamare's 
brother. There were few men ſlain on the prince of 
Wales de. Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of 
Navarette, in which the valour of Gueſclin and ma- 
reſchal 4” Andrehen were leſs ſerviceable to the count 
of Tranſtamare, than their wiſe advice would have 
been if he had followed it. | 
The revolution was even more ſudden in favour of 
the king of Caſtille, than it had been the year before 
in favour of the count of Tranſtamare. He conquered 
the greateſt part of his kingdom, and ſatisſicd his 
* ; Q blood- 
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/ D. blood-thirfty humour by the death and torments | 
2 — — — lords, alen 


and perſons of all ranks ; his ill fortune, inſtead o 
ſoftening his wicked temper, having rendered him yet 
more ſa vage. | I in Gen s hannah he 
The count of Tranſtamare not thinking himſelf 
ſaſe at the court of Arragon, the king of Arragon ha- 
ving made a truce with the king of Caſtille, came to 
Montpelier to the duke of Anjou, who was very much 
his and ſome time after he heard news of 
the prince of · Wales's return out of Spain, with ſome 
rticulars which very much revived his hopes. 
The king of Caſtille had fallen out with the prince 
of Wales, becauſe he could not or would not pay the 
army the ſums which were agreed on, for which the 
ince of Wales was his ſecurity. The diſtempers which 
Need the army, and from which the prince of Wales 
himſelf was not perfectly free, obliged him to repaſs 
the Pyrenees. Hecame to Bayonne after very great fa» 
. tigues. He diſmifled his army there, except the Com- 
panies, who were reduced to fix thouſand men, 
and whom he quarter'd in Gyyenne, while he waited © 
for the ſums which he had promiſed them in the 
nume of the king of Caſtille. 1 
The count of Tranſlamare did not fail to take the 
ity of this diſſatisfaction of the prince of 
Mies to make his party take heart again, as much 
diſpirited as it was. He returned to the court of Ar- 
ragon, where he found the king very well diſpoſed to 
e him again under his protection, ſince he ſaw the 
king of Caſtille was fallen out with the Eugliſb. Moſt 
of & Caſtillian lords had yielded to the conqueror on- 
ly thro! neceſſity. The cruel behaviour of the ki 
of Caſtille towards many perſons ſince his victory, bad 
| Increaſed the hatred of the people towards him. No- 
thing but fear kept them under; and the count was 
well aſſured, that as ſoon as he ſhould appear in Spain, 
let him have never ſo few troops, they would imme- 
diately grow numerous by the addition of a great num- 
ber of malecontents. 1 
he news of Du Greſelin's releaſement rejoiced him 
very much; and there was, ſomething ſingular in ir. 
The prince of Wales 2 for him one day, ask d 
him ho he found, himſelf in his priſun? Very well, 


.. 
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my lord, anſwered he, and I never was more content. 4,D. 

ow do you mean, . reply'd the prince? Fer a man of 13652. 

your temper muſt think himſelf there in a vety ſorry 

condition, Not at all, replied Du Gueſtlin, I love. 
honour better than every thing elſe ; and never was 
any thing more glorious to me than my priſon, be- 
cauſe I know that you keep me there after havin 91 
1 1 


ven all the reſt their liberty, only becauſe you are a 


of me. That word ſtruck the prince of Wales, and 
he anſwered, that he eſteemed him, but did not fear 
him, and that he would releaſe him, provided he 
gave him a ranſom of two hundred thoultnd Benet. 

Du Gneſclin ſurprized him, by taking him at his 
word upon the ſpot. The prince durſt not go back, rhe”. 
ſeveral advis'd him to it; and Dn Gueſthn being re- 


| leaſed upon his parole, he brought the money to Vour- 


deausx a ſhort time after. He was furniſhed with part 
of it by his friends. The king of Frahice ſent him ſixty 
thouſand, and what was more extraordinary in this 
adventure, was, that the princeſs of Males, who loved 15 entoty 
him, gave him twenty thouſand, and general Chandofsef Chariess, 
took upon himſelf to pay what was wanting to make“ 
the ſum compleat. RE er en (it wi 
The friendſhip which every body ſhewed towards 


- .f 
* 


this great man, was owing to his ſincerity, generofiey, 


and liberality to thoſe who had any thing to do wit 

him, and to the reputation which he had of being the 
moſt faithful' and moſt loyal knight that was at that 
time in the world. 5 3 

The duke of Anjon, whom he went to join at the 
camp of Taraſcou, Which place that prince was then 
beſieging, and where Du Gneſelin was of ſtryice to 
him, gave him a oo deal of money, which he ſpent in 
cquipping himſelf, and getting together à great, many 
knights and eſquires, who had follow'd Rim in his 
firlt expedition into S/ gin, and with whom he ſoon 
after did great ſervices to the count of 7ZYanftamare.” 

This count pafſed the winter in Argos, cart y ing pros. 
on ſecret correſpondence with Caftillr, which Kingdam c. 
he entered in the ſpring, with only nine buiniired? men, 
Burgos and Valladolid ape ned their gates to him. The 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia roſe in his favour, and 
the nobility of thoſe two realms came in tr ops and 
joined his army. He preſented himſelf before 20. 

; n C73” 3 
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I hi fear 1 ion to the , refu- 
n him; and he was cope ge it in 


en the king of Caſtille ſceing himſelf a ſecond 
oy 6 oo the point of bei dethrone was reſolved 
1 He had recourſe; to the Sara-. 
one Gravads, who furniſhed him with t twenty thou- 
con men; the ing of Portugal, his couſin, german, 
ſent him likewiſe a conſiderable entf fo tha fo — be. 
found himſelf near Seville at the head of an | 
1 thauſand men, with which he reſolved to go 821 
the count of Tranſtamare in his camp at 
Toledo uring this, Du Gueſclin arrived at tho 
comme amy: with two thouſand French, and was re- 
ceived , there | yich all the joy that can be ima- 


A few days pe his arrival, the con of Tranſta- 
mare had er that the king of Caſtille was up- 
n his march in order to attack him. It was reſolved: 
the advice of Du Gueſelin to leave the greateſt 
Marians, Part of the army at the ſiege under the command of 
| þ 37. . 13. e archbi ſhop of. Toledo „and to march with 
P thouſand choice men only to meet the enemy and 
mn to g ize them. The thin Fucceoded. 
» count with bis fix thouſand men fel upon the 
van. guard which marched in great diſorder, It made 
hardly any reſiſtance. , They put all to the ſw 
id not get off, for there, were orders not to ſpe 
kak in Ig: riſoners. | 
'The king of Caſtile, who was in the rear, ſecing 
his 1 troo „ to their heels, ordered his banner 
to be raiſed ta rally them, and with all ſpeed 
the reſt in de: of battel. He ſuſtained the attack 
| Ae 4. reſolution. The Saracens and Portigueſe did 
ty for ſome time ; but 2 were to briskly 
be 0 4 * thou ugh they were fix to one, they gave 
, way, Then Fer ir de Caſtro, — RT always 
4 As the fortune of this prince, made him leave. 
| 2 of battle, and retire to the fortreſs of Mon- 
F where he entered the twelfth man. 


L. 


. geireat, all, bis army. Sifbertad.s bac bl 
los. cit. greate(i misſortune was, that Je gie is Villaine be- 
| ing informed that he was retired into Monrie!, . 

1 and 


#44 4 


made himſelf, maſter of the anly pats by 

| 5; 89.6 out of the caſtle, Ie e 
ting fur the arrival * the coum of \ 

Trenfamare a and nd Du Gueſclin, who were ing 
the enemy, among whom they made a 
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ter; This battle was fought upon the e 74 


of Auguſt in the year 1368. 
The count of Tranſtamare being come — 
ae ng inveſted it on all ſides; but unfortunately 
of Caſtile, there were no proviſions, in 
it. Na ch therefore this unhappy y prince reſolyed to at- 


to paſs through the enemy's camp, let what 
— 22 He ve A 4 mi wit 85 


Yo other 
— e N . which le 2 4 Fila 
guarded with three Tt 8 
This lord, who was ver y vigilant, , ee fieps 
of ſome horſes, ordered 64 le to ſtand to their 
arms, and advanced himſelf i — e ſtrait way, which 
led to the caſtle. He 72 up ſword in band to the 


firſt, who was 2 Engl! man, and 2 him, Who 
— there ? e mo 8 anſwe 
purs his horſe, — nc og fol- 


— intended to do the . 1 Villaines ſeized 
his horſe's bridle, and clapping his ſword 2 his 
breaſt, cried out to him: Speak or yau are a dead 
„man.“ This was the king of Caſtille. Brave knight 
* anſwered that prince, Lam e of Caſti 1 
« make myſelſ your priſongr : I promiſe you an ran- 
ſom you ſhall defire ; only fave. me from. the fury of 
the bald,” Te Begue 2 Villaines, over. pede as 
the takin * ſuch enen, and touched at 
time wit isfortunc of à powerful King, ſaid to 
him, Sire, les me, and þ will protedt you as much 
« as lies in my power. 

He condu him to his tent; but the Ling of 
9771 had not been there an hour, "before the count.” 

Tranſtamare being informed of it, came thither 

with ſome Arragonians, and. aabed as he was com- 
ing in, where — Jewiſh baſtard was, who called 
himſelf king of Caſtille? for bath gave each other 
the title of fad. but if the thing had depended 
pon that fact, the count of Tranſtamare. yould not 
bare gained his cauſe. The 
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Ling of Cypile perceiving" him, came, out, in 


* 


fell down 1 mattreſt, which was end 
in the middle of the tent, and the count of Tau. 
mart was undermoft. ' The king of Caſtille iramedi- 
ately laid hold of his dagger to ſtab him; but the viſ- 


count of Roguebertin an Arragonian laid hold of his 
arm, and that moment the count drew a poignard which 


he had by hie fide, and run it into his body. Th 
King of Caſtile was immediately wounded in rens 
laces, as Well as an F9gliſh knight, named Raoul-He- 


ine, and an eſquire called James Rowland; who had 


endeavoured to defend the king of Caſtille Thus 
died this prince, à death unworthy of a king; but 
worthy of his cruelty, ficrcenefs, impieties, and an 
infinite number of crimes which made him be locked 
upon as the moſt deteſtable of men. He was but 
Ng of age, and had reigned: nineteen of 


As the count of T7ranflamare had the affection of 
the people and all the nobility, the crown was given 
to him by common conſent ; and notwithſtanding the 
war whith the Saracens made _= him, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretenſions of the king of Portugal, 
13 the kings of Navarre and Arraton 
declared againſt him, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
the carl of Lancaſter, and the earl of Cambridge the 

ince of Wales's brothers, one of whom afterwards 
married the eldeſt daughter of Peter the Cruel, and 
the other the younger, he maintained himſelf upon 


the throne, and preſerved it to his poſterity. He k 
Bertrand Du Gleis with him, {rk him conſtable 


of Caſtille again, and beſtowed other rewards u 

him. He gained in the ſame manner ſeveral other 
French and Arragonian lords, who did him great ſer- 
vices againſt his enemics. ee Nn gfe ag, 
Theſe new broils in Spain were very 2 5, 
to France, as well becauſe they kept the ſmall re- 
mains of rhe Companies there, as becauſe they like- 
wiſe employed the king of Navarre. This diverſion 
began' to put the king in a condition of making himſelf 
to be feared by the Engl/h. Hicherto he had diſ- 
ſembled and avoided all occafions of rupture with that 


- nation; but ſeeing his kingdom quiet, all his ſybjeag 
1 4 1 © bbee 


* * 
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obedient and well affected to his perſon, his finances A. D. 
in a yood condition, above two thirds of the ranſom 1368. 
for the late king paid, the princes of the blood, and A 
the greateſt part of the moſt conſiderable hoſtages 
returned to France, ſome won their parole, and o- 
thers having bought themſelves off with their own 
money; be reſolved to lay hold of the opportuni- 
ties that offered, to break the treaty of Bretigni,which 
was ſo diſadvantageous to Franſdſme. 
He could rely upon the aſſiſtance of the new king 
of Caſtille, who lay under ſo great obligations to him, 
whoſe valour, prudence, an ee, of ſoul, he 
was acquainted with, and whole intereſt it was to be 
always cloſely united to France. He gained. Lewis, 
count of Flanders. This count, who had a great num- 
ber of natural children, had no legitimate ones, but an 
only daughter, named , Margaret, who was to be his 
heireſs, The king compaſſed his deſign,” notwith- 
ſtanding all the intrigues of the king of England, who 
demanded her for his ſon Edmond earl of Cambriage, 
to get hergiven in marriage to his brother Philip duke 
of Burgundy. 2 the treaty, of marriage the king 
gave. up Liſie, Douay, and Orchies, which had for- Meyer. in 
merly been diſmembered from the county of Han- Flani. 
ders 3 but by another private treaty * ſigned at Pe. 
ronne, it was agreed, that immediately after the count Leibnitz in 
of Flanders's death, theſe © Caftilreards ſhould be re- cod. diplo- 
ſtored to him or his ſucceſſor; which was not however 415! — 
done. This marriage afterwards made the duke f 
Burgundy very powerful ; it was an advantage to 
France in this reign, but a great misfortune to the 
king's poſterity. em 
Whilſt this prince was taping his meaſures on that 
fide, he encouraged underhand the diſcontent which 
the lords of Guyenne andGaſtogne had conceived againft 
the prince of Y/ales, upon the account of a Capitation 
which he had | impoſed contrary to the privileges 
of the country, and which however notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrance of many of the molt powerful 


* 
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* Vidimus of the duke of Burgundy's letter, in which 
this private treaty 1s contained, lobes memoirs of 
Bethune indors'd 8354. N flv 7 A 
9 8 lords, 
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lot," deen bl, of whom wis the evuir of 
e dn tte of de chititeras' bak 
dering upon the Pyrenees, had with eat diffieulty 

reed to an article of the treaty of Fretigul, by 


which it was concluded, that they ſhould renounce 
ou homage. to France, and become vaſſals to che 
ing of England. Their old reluctances revived up- 
on the occaſion of the Capitation, and the king was 
. meh rejoiced at it. ger an pug: 
One of the moſt important articles of the trea 
of ZBretigni, but the execution of which depended 
jointly upon the two kings, was on one hand, the re- 
unciation which the king of England was to make 
of his pretended right to the crown of France, to 
Nermandy, Maine, and Aion; and on the other, 
the renunciation which the King of France was to 
make of his ſovereignty over the countries, com- 
chended under the p 7 5 10 of Gaſcogue and 
| nary This article had hitherto remained with- 
out execution, and theſe reciprocal renunciations 


not #9 yer been made through the failure of the 
| king of England, who neglected to ſend his pletiips 
32 to. Bruges, where the thing was tc b. 
8 | ning bay 


Froiffard, 
eit. 


Inventory 


of Charters, 


This ſuſpenfion gave a right to thoſe lords I m 
tioned to look upon themſelves ſtill as vaſſals to t 
king, and to have recourſe to him as their nf yr 
who was the ſame to the prince of Wales, fince he 

d not as yet renounced that ſovereignty, This 
was the method which they took upon the occaſion of 
the Capitation. The counts of melons, Cominges, 
Perigord, and the lord of Albret, ſeveral barons, pre- 
lates, knights and elquire, came into France, and 
laid before the king fitting in his court of peers their 
complaints and grievances againſt the prince of 

ales, and begged of him as a ſovereign of the two 

rties to do them juſtice. | 1 

The king, who would not take any ſtep in publick 
that ſhould engage him too far, gave them 79 
general anſwer ; but whether it was that they ſuffi- 
ciemly underſtood his meaning, or whether he had 
privately fignified his intentions to them, they ſtaid 
at court, where they always were ſhewed a great * 
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and favour. continued there near a A. 
1 0 Yoga the king's 1125 ng willin to determine 1 55 
e Ifference ing the prince of * 


| 4 ou while he ſounded the lords of Picar- 
Fe. el thoſe of Pont hieu, which was 
a fief| belong to.the ing of England. He tried che 
Sees of A. os (nf ch Nas the capital of chat 
equity, and fo chem very well diſpoſed. to ſhake 
off the yoke * 1 glaud, and greatly Mache of fee- 
ing t hat! county i to the crown, The King was 
Hkewiſe well informed of the diſcontent of the gen- 
r of Poitoy, 5 ntonge, Querci, Rouergus, and 
e country about Rochelle, who were provoked at their 
having 175 no ſhare of, pref E employs, 

che pri dh Wales atw ring thy Engliſh no- 
bility, Ky 4 7 her uks of 1 who 
uedo 8 ge who narrowly. ob- 
the diſpo 2 dif ito of the people of Guyeune to 

. e r the ſame reaſons was continually fell 

i king by his letters to lay hold of the 0 

1 bn of ſucceſs if be would but be e 


e ki having maturel confidered every this 
25 er ing 5 ich th e count of ery thing 
— * mer lords of 2 by which he obliged 

wes recciye their |, to indemnify them 
fa s which the wa might bring upon them, 
in caſe i ſhould be declared againſt them, not to treat 
of ce N England, without comprehending them 
e he promiſed them large Age and 
they thelt 6de engaged to be ich af to, Bie to 
laſt extremity, and aſſiſt him with all their : 
6. | | 
Aft erwatds the king aſſembled the court of peers, — 
at Which theſe lords were preſent, and where the 
treaty - was read and approved. It was reſolved to | 
cite the 5 of Wales to ſubmit to the king's judg Fol, 
ment: The drew up the writing or form of the cbap- 247: 
citation: They conſidered upon every word in it, 
and it my put into the hands of Bernard Pelot, cri- 
minal judge of Toulouſe, and of a knight of Beauſſe, 
— 1 „ de Chappouel, to my it to the prince 


of IV 
They 


25 


. 
* 
* 
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trea 
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guedoc, to commit any hoſtility 


thi Hip A 


_ They 475 to Sour ae in 7 , Of. the - 
nni February, preſented the prince with het 
Ne e 28 beg e 


credentral letters, 
as 0 let them * 4 paper to him in obedience 
ee of the We their | Pang. He 20775 
mitted them. 1 Citation to a 

court of peers ended with theſe . * Mom bad 
« there. 77 no fajlure lere, but that you haſten 
© with al ſpeed after having ſen theſe letters. In 
8 e whereof, we have put our foal to theſe 


Neid, Given at Paris upon the twenty fifth 
* January. 
After the two envoys had read it, they threw them- 
ſelves at the prince Wake s feet, Jefiring him to ex- 
cuſe, them as "they only obeyed the Holy of the king 
their maſter., I am not angry with you, ( lied the 
prince), only tell the bow” N that will be 
le, but that I will come at 


| ho head of 1 Ul men, to rey the in- 


which h A me in protecting my rebel ſub- 
ts, 1 109 m 6.8 . aby right, a Ho 
ving ſo authentickly renounce; £2 what he had. 
not put the envoys in priſon, as ſome of his court 
Ws him; but when he had conſide again, 
he bad them ſeized ſome time after upon nother 
pretence. * 
The king bens of this to the ptince of 2 
but he forbad the duke of Anſou, goyernoue, of; Lan- 
e connived at the 
counts of Armagnac and Per rigor, and the other 
lords who were in league againit the prince of Males. 
They beat ſome Exgliſ troops, and engaged on 
their fide a great part of the neighbouring nobility 
to their territories; and there is a liſt of above eight 
hundred little towns and fortrefles, of which that coun- 


try is full, which at that time ſhook off the yoke of 
En _ 


ince of Wales, ſince bis return from & Spain, 
vie the beats had very much alte red his conftituti- 
on, was in a very ill ſtate ot health. He was threatned 


2 4 * Me 


* It is given by Froiſard, loc. cit. f 1 
with 
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ts iis hate. Th 
ins e eee . 
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rj 
che! circùmſtances of affairs, It was ar 
aviour upon this octafion, that he ln not com ne 
to a war. Eater ſome 1103 55 offer d thi 
= to make immediately his renunciafion to the 
ight which he claimed to the crown of France, to 
Normandy, 2 and Anjou,” provided that the 
ee would Id repair che damage brought 
vf the Eng. 8005 by the count of Armagnac, and the 
other lords of his pa Nec and renounce the e 
over Sehen according to the treaty of BYerig: 
FRB open als were put into writing and given to the 
count o llebrpcke, and William ae + Dormans Chan- 
ellour of Dauphipy ;, who were, at thar time, the 
Bench Emba dors in i En © e | 
Phe the kin ng ng had receiy'd this with 


” is aſſe em- Reiſen of 
12 the court peers,” and ſeveral lawye 55 oy con endl ra 
erable men of the kingdom, whom: he ſent ff or to May, ans, 
Ars They confider'd upon the 'mgmarial ; and 16 
of ſhewing any. regard to it, it was reſol ved, 
t confiderin the contumacy of 'the prince of ales, | 
and the InfraQtions, which the king "of Erglan4 bad . 
Wi pon the treaty of Brerigni, war ſhould be de- _- 
againſt them. 
before he proceeded thus far, the King had{e- 
85 nobility rot bis kingdom.” „He had treated 
hand with the remains of the Companies, who 
all came into his ſervice, except thoſe of 1% Compa- 
nim, who were Engliſhmen. He was aQtually ne- Ds Tillet's 
tiating with the king of Caſtille for'an armament by — yy 
721 the treaty was concluded ſome months after. &c. 
He kepr correſpondence with the towns and fortreſ. 
ſes in the county of Pouthieu, where he intended to 
make his firſt effort; and laſtly, ' having taken all 
theſe precautions, he ſent an infignificant officer of 
his houſhold to the king of England, with a letter to ,, . 
challenge him, as it was called at that time; that is, chap. z5:, 
to declare war againſt him. | 
The king imparted this declaration of war to his Polydor. 2 4 
parliament, _ he called at Nefminſter; where, — 
after havi ken with contempt and diſdain of 
this hand 10 he king of France, and exhorted the 


o 


aſſembly to maintam the honour of the nation, he de- 
7 clared 
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clared, that he reſolved to reſutye the defence of his 
right to the crown of France, and that he. was Ling 
that realm. He was immediately ſaluted as ſuc 
Lf [ the members of parliament, and they promiſed 
im, to contribute chearfully to the war with France, 
that he might 117 it on as briskly as he had done 
beſore the rely + NNE Vin 

As ſoon as the envoy, who had declared the wat 
was returned, they entered upon it. The king had 
taken his meaſures ſo well, to make himſelf maſter 
of the county of Por7hien, that all the nobility of 
that capton of Picardy, took np arms againſt the 
Engliſb, as ſoon as Guy, coun of ol and Hugh 

of Chitillon,” great maſter of the croſs-bow-men, a 
arcd with ſome troops. Abbeville, Sr. Valery, Rue, 

Crotoy, opened their Gates. Some Fnghſp, who 


were got together under the fortreſs of Pont-4e-remti, 


Froiſſurd, 
chap. 252, 


were cut in pieces by the Count of St. Pol, and the 
place futtratered. Nicholaus 4 Louvain, ſeneſ- 
chal of Ponthieu, was taken at Abbeville, and ranſq- 
med. All this was performed before the F/rglth 
troops were rendezvous'd at Dover, where they were 
to embark to come over to France. „ 
The king of England heard almoſt at the ſame 
time, that the duke of Anjou, and the duke of Herr 
were entered upon the Territories of the prince 
Wales; the firſt onthe fide of Toulonſe, and the other 
Auvergne, He had advice likewiſe, that the Kin 
France was treating with David king of Scotland, 
to engage that prince to make a diverſion in HE 
land, and be found bimſclf in great perplexity, The 
fecrecy with which the king of France had carried on 


this whole affair, the defire which he had always 


ſhew'd for peace, the thought which Eduard had 
flatter d himſelf with, that he had brought France 
low, that it could not riſe again for a long time, h 
made this prince leſs vigilant, and now he found 
himſelf ſurprized. OTIS 
He immediately fortified his frontiers on the fide 
of Scotland, and. ſent Edmond car! of Cambridge, 


one of his ſons, with ſame troops to the aſſiſtance of 


the prince of Wales. For this 1 * he got leave 
of John duke of Britanny to — through his duchy. 


The carl of Camòride, and the carl of Pcinbroke, 
| lauded 


The Reign of CHARLES V. 
landed at S. Malo, and went from thence through Pri- 
| Fanny, as far as into Poitou. Several Breton lords very 

much diſapproved of the duke's conduct, which ex- 
| Ar Britanny to a war: but the obligations which 
he lay under to the king of England, made him over 
look his duty as a vaſſal to the crown of France, and 
foregoevery other conſideration. 


As ſoon as theſe troops were come to the prince of 


Wales, and he was likwiſe joined by general Ch4ngois, 
the war was carried on pretty vigorouſly in thoſe 
parts. There were ſeveral little fights between the 
Engliſh troops and thoſe of the dukes of Berry and 
Anjou. Several ſmall places were taken by both 
fides 5 but the honour and advantage of the cam- 
paign in thoſe parts lay on the fide of the French 
y the reduction of Cahors, and ſome important 
fortreſſes, which was owing to the management of 
John de Cardaillac, archbiſhop of Toulouſe. © 
The Prgliſþ had likewiſe the misfortune to loſe 
eneral Chandcis, who was killed in a sk irmiſh at the 
bridge of Leuſac, by a French —_— whoſe name 
Was umes de St. Martin. This lord, who was tlie 
greateſt general of his nation, had the honour to be 
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regretted by the French lords themſelves who knew 


his merit. The prince of Wales loſt in him not only 
a great officer, but likewiſe a wiſe miniſter, whoſe mo- 
derate counſels would have prevented the war, if that 
prince wauld have hearkened to them ; for he op- 
d the Capitation, that cauſed it, as much as he 
could, and would ſoon have ended it, as every body 
ſald at that time, if he had lived. 
In the mean while the duke of Lancaſter, another 
ſon of the king of England, landed at Calais with an 


army, and obliged the king to diſarm a fleet, on board Chap. 263 


of which he had a large number of troops, with 
which he was going to cagry the war into Hngland. 
But it was neteflary to cover Ponthieu, and the duke 
of Burgundy, who was to have been at the head of 
the Engl expedition, was made general of the ar- 
my in Picardy. He had orders not to join battel. 
The unfortunate ſucceſs of theſe hazardous enter- 
prizes in the preceding reigns, were ſo many leſſuns 
to the king which taught him to moderate the French 
activity. The Engliſh entrenched at Tournehem be- 

0 L. II. | R tween 


Chap. 269. ; 
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A. D. tween St. Omers, and Aravres. The duke of Burgundy 
1369. encamped upon a hill which commanded the valley 
Wo where the Engliſh were poſted ; and both parties 
ſtood ſeveral days lool ing upon one another without 
doing any thing, except ſome light 6kirmiſhes which 
brought on nothing of importance. | 
This ſtate of ination very much diſpleaſed the 
French knights, of whom there were four thouſand in 
the duke of Hurgundys army, and who were at great 
expences to maintain thoſe who were under their ban- 
nets and pennons, They defired the duke of Burgun- 
4 to ask the king leayc to join battle, or diſmiſs 
them: as the ſcaſon was very fir advanced, the king 
granted them their Gilthargs, and the army was diſ- 
perſed. The Exgliſh were ſurpriaed at this, and began 
to ive that the French were reſolyed no longer 
to give themſelves up to that impetuoſity which had 
ruined France, but to be guided by milder and more 
ſober meaſures, which might in time deſtroy the foot- 
ing the Engliſb had in that kingdom. 
At this time the duke of Lancaſter projected a 
very bold deſign. It was to go and burn the king's 
Meer at Harfleur, To this purpoſe it was neceſſary 
to paſs the Somme, and go through Picardy and * of 
cer. 6% Normandy. He paſſed the Somme at the ford of Blan- 
que-Taque, took the rout of the county of Eu, entered 
_ the country of Caur, and marched towards 
rfleur. 
The conſtable of Fiennes and the count of Sr. Pol, 
with whom the duke of Burgundy had left the com- 
mand when he returned to court, put themſelves at the 
.head of a flying camp, with which they continually 
annoyed the Engliſh army, and incommoded it very 
much in its march. The count of Sr. Pol having diſco- 
vered the duke of Zancafter's deſign, went before him, 
and got into Harfleur with two hundred ſpear-men 
and that duke finding Himſelf prevented, returne: 
back. He came to Calais, and diſcharged his troops 
| likewiſe, The ſame method was obſerved in Poitou. 
The carl of Cambridge offered battle to the duke of 
Zourlon and the mareſchal of Sancerre, but they 
did not accept it, but continued in their intrench- 
ments, | | 


j 


While 
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While theſe troops were in the field, the two kings A. D. 
were buſy in the council contriving means to weak- 1369. 


en each other ; the king of Exgland took off the Car Wryree, 


pitation which had been the cauſe of the war, and 
endeavoured all manner of ways to regain the lords 
of Gaſtogne, and the other prorinersin his dominions, 
who had riſen and declared for the king of France; 


but this was to no 1 ä 


Eduard ſucceeded better on the fide of Germany, 
where the duke of Fuliers and the duke of Guelder- 
land took his fide, and declared war againſt France. 
The count of Haynault and the count of Flanders, 
though ſtrongly ſolicited, continued neuter. King 
Charles of Navarre treated underhand with the king 
of England, but he durſt not declare openly. 
This was the fituation of affairs at the end of the 
year 1369, The conqueſts of Ponthieu and ſeveral | 
towns and ſortreſſes beyond the Loire, were the greater 4. D. 1570. 
encouragement to the people to aſſiſt the king in his 
defigns, as they had been leſs accuſtomed © ſuch Meneclal 
ſucceſs. The king aſſembled the ates, who grant- n nber of 


ed him large ſums of mbney. He made a new al- accounts of | 


liance with Peter the fourth king of Arragon; and de d k. fob 
under pretence of fortifying Paris, he ſecured the FIG 
conſtancy and y_y of the citizens, by beginning at 

this ſame time to build the towers of the Baſtille, 

which was called the Baſtide du Chatel Saint Antoine. + 


He ſormed the ſcheme of the next campaign. It was 


concluded, that there ſhould be two main armies, one 
of which under the duke of Anjou, ſhould enter 
Guyenne by Bergerac and Reole, and the other com- 


manded by the duke of Berry ſhould go towards 


Limoges ; and that after ſeveral marches both ſhould 
come * Angouleme to beſiege it, and endeavour 
to ſurprize the prince of Males, who had for ſome. 
time made that his uſual place of reſidence. As for 
— duke of Burgundy, the king kept him near his 
on. 
5 du Gneſclin was called out of Spgin with 
the conſent of king Henry of Caftille 3 and this lord 
before he came away, ſigned in the name of the 
king of France, a new treaty of alliance offenſive 
— defenſive between the two kingdoms, 
which the king of 2 obliged himſelf under cer- 
g 2 tain 
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A. D. tain conditions to maintain a fleet againſt the English 
1370. upon the coaſt of Gryenne and Poitou, and the 11 
af France to aſſiſt him with men and money again 
all his enemies. 4 5 * | 

The death of David king of Scotland at this junc- 
ture Was an unlucky accident to France. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Robert Stuart his fiſter's ſon ; and this 
prinee, to provide againſt William Douglas, who pre- 
tended to the crown, made a truce with the king of 
England. | £3 4 

John duke of Britanny not finding himſelf yet able 
to execute his ill deſigns againſt France, which broke 
out afterwards, and being apprehenſive that the king's 
preparations were — againſt him, rather than 

Du Tilla's Gryenne, becauſe he had allowed the Eugliſb troo 
Colletion to paſs through his country, reſolved to ſubmit, He 
— 1 ſome excuſes, which were received without re- 
; lying hoe him too much, and the _ was very glad 
to be aſſured that he feared him at leaſt, 

After the king had put every thing into this diſpo- 
fition, he ſtruck the —— blow which he had 
been a long time aiming at; and having aſſembled 

| the court of peers upon the fourteenth of May in the 

— 1 year 1370, he declared by an arret that the duchy of 

fiſcation Guyenne and all the fieſs of France poſſeſſed by EA. 

| — at ard, and the prince of Wales, were confiſcated and 
eannel. united to the crown. 

Eauard, who. was very well acquainted with 
Charles's prudence, thought that he would not pro- 
ceed ſo far without being very ſure of his ſtrength, 
and haſtencd to ſend aſſiſtance to his ſon in Gmyenne. 

Froifſard, The duke of Lancaſter had orders to go and join him 

chap. 261. vith ſome troops; and Robert Knolls," an old officer, 
who had been in all the late wars, was appointed to 
command on the fide of Calais. 

In the mean while the duke of Anjou took the 
field, as ſoon as Lu Greſtlin, who was to be in this 
expedition, was come out of Spain to Toulouſe. At 
the-ſight of this army Moifſac, Agen, Tonnins upon 

the Garonne, Port St. Mary, and Montpeſat ſurren- 
dered. Aignillon, the ſtrongeſt place in the country, 

held out but ſour 5 — Afterwards the duke of An 
jou preſented himſelf before Linde upon the Dor- 
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The Reign of CHARLES V. 1 
dogne, where he had correſpondence with the gover- A. D. 
nour: but the Captal of Buch having advice of it, 1370. 
marched thither, flew the governour with his own | 
hand, and- ſet up his banner upon the wall, The 
duke of Anjou knew by this that he was prevented,' 
and therefore retired, ' © | 

The prince of Males having ſome ſuſpicion, that 
the French deſigned to befiege him in Angoulime, 
left the place, and came to Coignac, where his army 
was rendezvouſed, It increaſed every day, and the 
count of Armagnac, and the other lords of Gaſeogne 
being apprehenſive that he would make an incurfion 
upon their territories, defired the duke of Anjou to 
let them leave the army, that they might go to defend 
them. This retreat obliged the duke of Anjou to put 
his troops into the towns which he had taken ; and 

Du Greſelin went with a · ſmall body and joined thoſe 
of the duke of Berry, who was beſieging Limoges 

2 with only five thouſand men. The town ſurrendered 
a few days after D Gueſclin came up; but the prince 
of Wales beſieged it, as ſoon as the French troops 
were gone from it, and carried it by aſſault, | 

After this expedition, his indifferent ſtate of health ö 
obliged him to return to Coignac. He likewiſe di- 
ſperſed his army, foreſecing that the French could | 
not go upon any enterprize, by reaſon of the great \ 
diverfion which was making at the other extremity of 
France. For the king of England finding that all the 
weight of the. war fell upon the prince of Wales, had 
ſent general Knolls in all haſte over-ſea with ſome 
troops, to join ſome others near Calais which waited 
for them, with a deſign to make an irruption into 

France upon that fide, 

The king reſolved to diſperſe his troops in the 
towns upon that frontier, and left none in the field Chap. 28 
but a ſmall body under the command of the viſcount **%5 _ 
of Meaux, and the lords of Chanmi, Couci, and Me- 
lun, the count of Tancarville's ſons, with expreſs or- 
ders to avoid ever coming to a battle with the enemy, 
but only to harraſs them, and fall upon all they 
found ſtraggling. The governours of towns and for- 
treſſes were in like manner forbidden to let their gar- 
riſons go out, Moſt of the people in the country were 
retired into the towns and caſtles, with every thing that 

| KY they 
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W / D. they could with them : ſo that the open coun- 
1:77." try was 1 mercy of the enem Lat the 
king hoped by this management to compaſs his end in 


leſtroying their army. | 

| General Knolls began to march in July. He en- 
etred Artois, came immediately into Vermandois, 
and approached Ham, Peronne, St. Quintin, with- 
out daring to attack any of thoſe places. There was 
none but the little town of ove that was aſſaulted 
and laid in aſhes, He crofled the rivers Oiſe and 
Aiſue, paſs'd the Marne, always harraſs'd, and very 
much incommoded by the flying camp, and came to 
the neighbourhood of Paris, to Ville-Fuif, Bourg-la- 
Reine, Pont-Antoni, and the other villages, 

The king was then in his capital, with a great 
number of nobility, whoſe ardour he had a great deal 
of difficulty to reſtrain, He only permitted one 
fally, which ſucceeded, and ſeven hundred of the e- 
nemy were killed upon the ſpot. | 

It was during this time, that having ſent for Du 
Gueſclin to court, he gave him the conſtable's fword, 
upon the diſmiſſion of the lord of Fiennes, whoſe 
great age and infirmities had obliged him to return 
fr to the king. This choice was applauded by all the 
kingdom; and the greateſt lords, inſtead of giving 
way to jealouſy upon the account of the advancement 
of this great man, took pleaſure in ſerving under him 
in the army. 

The enemy, after having laid waſte the country 
about Paris, entered into Beauſſe, and went over 
Maine and Anjou, where all the towns being as wel! 
guarded as in other places, they could do nothing but 
ravage the country. 

Dru. Gueſelin approv'd very much of the Kings 


conduct, and the enemy's army was already weak- 


nad toa great degree by marches and want, and miſun- 


derſtandings aroſe among the generals. The new 
conſtable thought however, that it would be to his 
honour to ſignalize the beginning of his military ad- 
miniſtration with ſome famous action. He defired 
the king to give him ſome 4 to follow aſter the 
enemy, and that prince, who knew the great pru- 
dence of this lord, willingly conſented to it. 
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He went from Paris with a body of Gendarmery, A. D. 
accompanied with Oliuer de Cliſſon, and a great ma- 1370. 
ny Breton nobility, who had a regard for Lim, ane. 
matched toward Maine, where the Engliſh had ta- Chap U. 
ken quarters, as well as in Anjou, and along the ri- 
ver Loire. The ſtrongeſt quarter was in Maine neat 
Pont -Villain. There were about four thouſand men 
there, commanded by Thomas Grant ſon lieutenant 
to the conſtable of England. As ſoon as he knew of 
the conſtable's march, ho gave advice of it to all the 
quarters, and ordered all the troops to 'come 
join him. He ſent an herald to Gueſclin, to 
challenge him to fight. Du Gueſelin anſwered the 
herald, that the Engliſh ſhould not wait for him; Hiftery of 
and in the mean time, his people took the herald —— 
with them when he came from his audience, and 
made him drink ſo much, that he got drunk, and 
7 till the next morning, | 
he conſtable immediately made all his men 
mount their horſes, and they marched all night not- 
withſtanding there was a great rain, and a very high 
wind. His defign was to ſurprize the Engliſh, and 
prevent the herald's return. He ſucceeded in it, and 
came cloſe upon the quarter of the Engliſh by break 
of day, before Grantſon had any account of his march, 
or the troops which he had ſent for had joined him at 
Pont-Villain. 
Du Gueſelin cut in pieces ſome troops which were 
divided from the reſt, and march'd afterwards to the 
ral's quarters, whither the alarm was ſpread. 
| Grantſon in all haſte drew up as many ſoldiers as he 
could get together in order of battle. He defended 
himſelt with valour, and during the fight, there came 
to him twelve hundred men from the neareſt quarters, 
to whom he had ſent orders to join him the day be- 
fore. The battle was obſtinate. Grantſon met the 
conſtable, and fell briskly upon him to beat him 
down with his battle-ax. The conſtable avoided the 
blow, and ſeized Grantſon by the middle of the body, 
threw him down, took his battle-ax from him, and 
told him that he would run him thro" if he did not 
yield; he ſurrendred at the moment, that Oliver de 
cli ſſon litted up his arm to kill him. 
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A. D. Tue taking of the general ended the battle, and of 
1370. between four and five thouſand Ergliſh who fought, 
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the greateſt part were killed or taken, the teſt made 
their eſcape to other quarters, whither they carried 
the alarm: The booty was very great, and a good 
part of that which the Engliſb had taken in going o- 
ver France inriched the victorious army. 

The conſtable taking the advantage of his victory, 
march'd to ſeck the Eugliſh in their quarters. Some 
fled, the reſt were ſtormed, They diſperſed on all 
fides, and ſcarce did an hundred men appcar toge- 
ther afterwards out of an army of twenty thouſand 
which general Knolls had brought from Calais 
as far as into Maine and Anjou; the vigour of the con- 
ſtable haying very fortunately back'd the prudence of 
the prince. : | 

After ſo happy an expedition, which was mado 
during a ve: rere ſeaſon, tor it was in November, 
the conſtable came to Caen, wiere he diſmiſſed his 
troops, When he was returned to Paris, where ho 
was received with 2 applauſe, they went upon 
ſeveral projects, and made preparations ſor the next 
campaign. 

Pope Urban the fifth came on purpoſe from Rome 


to Avignon to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for a peace 


Fe ſſard, 
chap. 295, 


Annals of 


between the two kings; ard. dying during theſe 
tranſactions, Gregory the eleventh, his ſucceſſor offered 
his mediation in like manner. They entered upon a 
negotiation, but the deputies ſeparated without con- 
cluding upon any thing. The interview between 
the king and the king of Navarre at Rouen, was at- 
tended with better ſucceſs 3 peace between theſe 
two princes was ſigned there, and the king of Na- 
varre, to teſtiſy the reſolution which he pretended 
to ſhew of being for the future firmly attached to the 
intereſt of France, left his two ſons with the king; but 
afterwards they diſcovered the ſtrict union which be 
had at that time with the king of England He te- 
turned into Navarre, where the court of France 
choſe he ſhould be, much rather than in Normandy. 
This important affair was concluded in Juue, in the 

car 1271. N 

The king being delievered from une iſineſs on that 
fide, turned all his forces again the Eugliſh. But 
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the expeditions of this campaign were not very con- A. D. 
ſiderable, and they only too — both ſides ſome little 1371. 
towns in Limouſin, Auvergne, and Poitou. What x 
was of more importance to France, was, that the 
count of Rochechouart brought a great many of the 
nobility of Poitou over to the king's party, and that 
the prince of Wales, whoſe diſtemper increaſed every 
day, was obliged to return into England, to try if 
his native air would not reſtore his health; and 
when he departed, he left the command to the duke 
of Lancaſter his brother, | 
The year following ſome events happened of much 4. D. 1372. 
greater conſequence. 'The king of Caſtille, after ha- 
ving by his valour and prudence eſtabliſhed himſelf 
upon his throne, found himſelf able to give the king 
the aſſiſtance of a fleet, which had been agreed u 
in the treaties that had been made with him. The 
king of France, who had ſome penfionaries in the 
council of England, knew that that which was pre- 
paring there, was to fail for Rochelle. He gave no- 
tice of it to the Goes admirals, who came and 
cruiſed upon the coaſts of Poitou and Xaintonge. © 
The Engliſh fleet, commanded by the earl of 
Pembroke, appeared. There were a great many 
lords and ſoldiers on board, and a good Jeal of mo- 
ney beſides, to raiſe troops in Guyenne and Gaſcogne. 
The Caſtillans attack'd it on the evening before the 
eve of the feaſt of Sr. Zohn ; night ſeparated them, 
and the Engliſh loſt only two ſhips loaded with pro- 
viſions, but next day the battle was renewed. It 
proved ſo unfortunate to the Exgliſb, that almoſt all 
their ſhips were taken or ſunk ; of the number of 
theſe laſt, was the ſhip which carried the money, 
and the earl of Pembroke was taken priſoner. The 
people of Rochelle were ſpectators of this defeat, and 
expreſſed much more concern at it than they really 
had, for they very much deſired to return under the 
dominion of France. It was even thought, that they 
would have taken this opportunity of ſubmitting to 
the king, if it had not becn for the preſence of the 
Captal of Buch, who march'd thither the next day , 
with a great number of lords of the country, who 
were attached to the Engliſh party. What hap- 
pen'd ſome time after, left no room to doubt of it; for 
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A. D the mayor of Rochelle, whoſe name was Fohy Can- 
1772. dovier, having found means to bring the — out 


of the caſtle, under pretence of reviewing it, made 
himſelf maſter of it, and delivered it up to the king 
with the town, 01 

As ſoon as the king had heard of the intire defeat 
of the Exgliſb fleet, he rendezvous'd his army on the 
other fide of the Loire. The conſtable, accompa- 
nied with a great number of French and Breton 
lords, came to it, Several towns in Poi ton 


their gates to him. He went and joined the duke of 


Berry, who was beſieging the town of Sr. Severe in 
Limouſin. It was taken by aſſault, the ſame day 
that the Captal of Huch, who had been made conſta- 
ble of Guyenne after the death of general Chandois, 
came up to ſuccour it, | 

The Captal ſecing there was nothing to do on that 
fide, marched towards Sor1b1/e, which the lord of 
Pons was beſieging, and made him raiſe the ſiege: 
But this advantage was very fatal to him ; for after 
he had gain'd it, as he was marching upon the ſea- 
ſhore with only three hundred men, he fell into an 
ambuſcade, in which he was taken by Evan of Wales. 
This Evan af Wales was a young lord, the only one 
left of the Family of the ancient princes of Malss, 
who had for a long time given great diſturbance to 
the kings of England. Aﬀer his Family was de- 
ſtroy'd, he retir'd into Lombardy, and as ſoon as he 
knew that war was declared between France and 
England, he came and offered his ſervice to the king 


of France, and ſerved him accordingly to good pur- 


ſe. | 
P "After the taking of the Ca , he marched to Son- 
bi ſe, and made himſelf maſter of it; but this con- 
ueſt was nothing, in compariſon of taking the Cap- 
tal, which alone was worth a victory; for ſince the 
death of general Chandois, and the departure of the 
rince of Wales, the Engliſp had no other perſon ca- 
able of managing their affairs on this ſide the ſea. 
He was carried to Paris, and impriſon'd in the tem- 
le. The king of England made very great offers to 
20 him again, but they would never part wirh him, 
and he died at the end of five years in his priſon, 


In 
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In the mean while, the city of Poitiers ſurrendered 4. D. 
voluntarily to the conſtable as well as ſome other 1372. 
towns and caſtles, He befieged Fyntenay-le- comte, 8 | 
and took it by capitulation : At laſt he laid fiege to Fro 
Thouars. This was one of the ſtrongeſt places in the f. 3171. 
country, into which moſt of the lords and gentlemen, | 
who by the king of England, were retired, 
They defended themſelves vigorouſly ; but finding 
themſelves preſſed, they capitulated, and agreed to 
ſurrender upon St. Michaels day, if in that interval, 
the king of England in perſon, or one of the princes 
his ſons did not come to their aſſiſtance with an army. 
The capitulation being figned, theſe lords ſent'it 
into England, and the conſtable let his army reſt. 
When the envoys from the befieged lords arrived 
in England, they found a great armament very far 
advanced, which was deſigned for Calais, whither a 
fleet of four hundred fail were to carry ten thouſand 
archers, and three thouſand ſpearmen. The arrival 
of the envoys changed the defign ; and it was con- 
' cluded, that this fleet ſhould go over to Guyenne. 
The king reſolved to got hither in perſon: The prince 
of Wales, whom the air of Fngland had a little. reco- 
ver'd, the duke ef Lancaſter, and the earl of Cam- 
bridge his brothers, went likewiſe upon this voyage. 
Before they departed, the king of England declared, 
and had it declared by his parliament, that in caſe 
the prince of Wales ſhould die before him, Richard, 
that prince's ſon, ſhould ſucceed to the crown, 
and all the dominions belonging to-it, in exclufion of 
his uncles, the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl of 
Cambridge. 
If this fleet had arrived in France, affairs would 
have taken a different turn, and there had been a 
cat deal of blood ſhed in Poitou and Xaintonge : 
but the good fortune, which had attended Edward's 
arms for ſo many years, forſook him in his old age, 
The wind did not allow him to land in France, and 
after having been nine weeks at ſea, he was obliged | 
to return to England. ; N 
St. Michael's day therefore, the time fix'd for the 
capitulation of T hoiars, being come, and the conſta- 
ble, and the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, being 
hefore the place with an army, it was forced to ſur- 
render. 
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de The conſtable ſtayed in Poitou during all 
the winter, and finiſh'd the conqueſt of that pro- 
vince and Xaintonge, where, as well as in the country 
of Aunix, the Engliſb bad nothing left beſides Rocke- 
Sur-Yon, and ſome other little poſts. , 

Theſe were the conſequences of the victory gained 
by the king of * fleet over that of England; 
and it may be ſaid, that if that prince was indebted 
for his kingdom to the king of France, the king of 
France, in his turn, was indebted to him for the re- 
ſettling of his own, 

The king of Eugland had however another ſhift, 
which he Sid not fail to make uſe of. It was the 
duke of Britanny his ſon-in-law, who was obliged to 
him for his duchy, and whom the inveterate hatred 
which he had, as I may ſay, ſuck'd in with his milk, 
during the wars of his {ther and mother againſt 
Charles of Blois, kept always diſpoſed to declare a- 
gainſt the king. There were ſeveral treaties made 
between Edward and him, at the time that the con- 
ſtable was ſubduing Poitou and Xgintonge ; and a- 
mong others, one in July, made at Weſtminſter, for 
an alliance offenſive and defenfive againſt France. 
By«this treaty, Edward gave qohn, duke of Britan- 
ny, the county of Richmond in, Engiand, and ſome 

laces upon the frontier of Poitou, on the confines of 

ritanny. 

The king was informed of it, by the penſionaries 
whom he had in the duke's council, and it was not dif- 
ficult for him to prevent the miſchief. He had 
drawn to his ſervice by a very wiſe piece of Policy, 
moſt of the principal lords of Hritanny, by the great 
advantages, which he gave them at his court, and in 
his armies. The conſtable, and Oliver de Cliſſon, 
whom he had loaded with bountics, gained him new 
ſervants every day. The viſcount of Rohan, the 
lords of Beaumanoir and Laval were intirely devo- 
ted to him, inſomugh, that the dukg of Britanny, 
having, upon an occaſion, diſcovered ſomething of the 
deſign, which he had, to league himſelf with the 
king. of Hngland; Rohan, Cliſſon, and Laval, decla- 
red openly, that if ever he joined againſt France, he 
would be forſaken by all the nobility of Britanny, 


and would be in danger of loſing his duchy. 10 
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It would have been prudent in the duke, in ſuch J D. 
circumſtances, to have complied with the times: but 1379. 
hs bad fone Bliss lords about hi, ” who being CASY 
more zealous for their king's intereſt than his, di 
not trouble themſelves about ruining him, provided 
they could make a diverſion, and prevent the loſs of 
Gupenne, which they foreſaw would follow that of 
Poitou and Xaintonge; and therefore the duke, who 
had already concerted the matter with the Ling of 
England, ſent for Engliſh troops into Br itariny. 

The arrival of theſe troops was ſoon follow'd 
with the inſurreQion of ſeveral lords and even of the 
people in ſome places, where the Brerons killed with- 
out quarter, all the Engliſh they found Rraggling in Argentee 
the country. This determined the duke to bring — of 
them into ſeveral of his towns, where he had not at 
firſt admitted them, that he might not frighten his 
ſubjects. | 

And now the Breton: lords kept within bounds no 
longer, They ſent to the king to defire him to diſ- 
patch ſome troops into-Britanny, and offering to put 
the principal towns into his hands, as the duke was 
guilty of open rebellion, ; 

They met with no difficulties at the court of France 
upon this occaſion, The king however, to keep up 
the forms, ſummoned the duke to come and pay him 
homage, and to prepare to do him that ſervice in war, 
which he owed as a vaſſal to the crown; bur the 
duke took care not to deliver himſelf up in that man- 
ner, and upon his refuſing to obey, the conſtable en- 
tered Britanny with a bod of troops. 
The Preton lords, having mareſchal Je Blainville Froiffard, 
at their head, beſieged Becherel, one of the duke's bp. 313. 
good fortrefles between Rennes and Dinan, and on 
the other hand the Engliſh garriſon of St. Sauvenr-le- 
Vicomte in Cotentin, committed great ravages in 
thoſe parts of the lower Normanay. 

As ſoon as the duke knew that the conſtable was 
approaching, he left the higher Pritannp, for fear 
of being betrayed, or inveſted in ſome town, He got 
to Auray upon the ſea-ſhore ; and after having given Chap. 314. 
orders for the ſecurity of the town, he entruſted it 
to an Engliſhman, whoſe name was John Auguſtin, 
. and left the ducheſs his wife there, He * 
thence 
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A. O. thence to aint Mahi at the of the lawer 
1373- Sritaum, which ſhut their gates againſt him. At laſt 

being afraid he ſhould fall into the hands of the French, 

ig tgok Thinping «t (angus, a8 mads his eſcape into 
Eng/aus, diſcovering too late the miſtake he had 
committed, ip giving himſelf up too much to his 
haired againſt Frauce. When be went away, he ap- 
pointed general Knolls the Exgliſiman to be his lieu- 
tenant in Hritauny. | latte] 
While be fled in this manner from town to town, 
the conſtable advanced into Britanny, Rennes, Van- 
nes, Jugon, Plaermel, Guincamp, It. Malo, and a 
t number of fortreſſes ſubmitted to him. He 
| kept on the bege of Zecherel, which held out for near 
a year and ſurrendered. beſieged Bret and 
Derval, of which general Kuolls was the right owner. 
Cliſſon at the ſame time ages Rache jur. yon in 
Poitou. He compaſſed his end; Breſt and Derve! 
capitulated, and the gorernours promiſed to ſurren- 
der at a certain time, if they were not ſuccoured. 
The ſuccours came to Breſt, and the conſtable did 
not think proper to fight, foreſceing very well that 
he ſhould have occaſion for his troops elſewhere. 
Derval did not ſtand to the capitulation ; for gene- 
ral Knolls being got into the town himſelf, made a 
jeſt of the ſummons which the duke of Anjou ſent him 
to ſurrender the place, fince the ſuccours had not ap- 
ared within chat fixcd time. He anſwered, that 
rual belopging to bim, his people had no power to 

0 treat without his conſent. It colt two knights and an 

| eſquire their lives, who had been giyen as hoſtages 
for the performance of the ry. | The duke of An- 
jou * in the view 5 — beſieged. yp 
revenged himſelt upon two an eſquire 
whom he had priſoners, and whom he ſerved in the 

ſame manner. There was nothing ſurther done, a 

at diverſion made by the Eugliſb in Picaray, ob- 
flaiag the duke of Anjou and the conſtable to quit 

Britanny. The conſtable 14 his return took. his 
march by Nantes, and reduced it to the king's obedi- 

ence ; ſo that except Breſt, Derval, and Auray, there 
were no places of any importance that held out for 
the duke of Hritaumy. 
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So much ill ſucceſs, and the ſolicitations of the A. D. 


duke, engaged rhe king of Eugland to make a new 1373- 


effort towards reſtoring his affairs in France. Three WW, 


thouſand gendarmes, and ten thouſand archers landed 


at Calais under the command of the duke of Lan- Chap. 127 | 


caſter and the duke of Britanny ; and this army en- A, 


creaſed to thirty thouſand men. It was then that the — 
duke of Britanny ſeeing ſo many forces about him, 


wrote a letter * to the king to declare war againſt him, 
and to tell him that he looked * himſelf as diſ- 
a vaſſal towards 


him. | 
The king had ſucceeded too well in the manage- 


ment which he had uſed four years before upon 
a like occaſion, not to. follow it upon this. He tur- 


niſhed all his frontiers with ſtrong garriſons. He 
ſent for the conſtable to Tyoyes to cover Champais, 
and gave a large body of cavalry to the duke of Bur- 


.gundy to annoy the enemy's army, with orders not to 
engage at all in battle. The thing ſucceeded even 


better than the time before. This great army tra- 
verſed all France as far as Bourdeaux, without bei 

able to undertake any thing, always harraſſed — 
often ſtarved, becauſe they had taken every thing in- 


to their towns and caſtles. The duke of Laucaſter 


came into Gayeunc, having but fix thouſand men, 
and they in a ſorry condition, and not fit for ſervice; 
and he and the duke of Britanny were obliged to re- 
turn over-ſca with the chagrin of not having gain'd 
an inch of land, and the ſhame of having loſt one of 
the fineſt armies- that England had for a long time 
ſent into France. | 

After the entire ruin of the Engup army, the 


10 Anjou, whom the king had ſent into Peri- 4 N. 1374. 


gord, got one together there. He marched into Guy- chap. 318 
enne and Gaſcogne, took Lourdes, Moi ſſac, Reole, — 8 
and ſeveral towns and caſtles to the number of 


fo 0 8 ; a | 
The pope had already made ſome attempts to no 
purpole, to procure a peace between the two crowns. 


* This letter is in a MS, in the king's library, in- 
dors'd 8354. 5 


vo 


* 
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A. D. His legates brought about a trute, which was to 
137. laſt till Zafter in the yeat 1375; but Pritarmy 
auas not-compretiended in it; whether it was that 
the king would not let it be included, or whether 
the duke did not give himſelf much trouble about it, 
becauſe the king of England had a freſh army juſt 
ready to wait upon him to his dominions. According- 
ly he came thither at the head of three thouſand 
ndarmes and two thouſand archers. He made a 
— upon Fr. Mahe, ſtormed the caſtle, and put 
the garriſon to the ſword. The pas; at 
| _ de Leon, which was likewiſe taken ſword: in 
and. 3 
The duke came afterwards and laid ſiege to &. 
Brien. Cliſſon, who commanded for the king in Hri- 
tannp, to make a diverſion, attacked a fortreſs which 
the enemy poſſeſs d near Kimperty. The duke broke up 
the ſiege of St. Brieu in all haſte, and marched to ſur- 
prize Cliſſon. He had advice of it, and retired into 
Ximper 7 with the lords de Rohan and Beaumanoir, 
The duke inveſted them in the place, and made fe- 
— aflaults upon it, which were vigorouſly ſuſ- 
taired. | 
During theſe tranſactions the truce was prolonged 
4. D. between France and England, and the duke of Lan- 
Chap. 321, caſter having ſent the treaty to the duke of Hritanny; 
323 be was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, very much vexed at 
not having been able to exccute the deſign which 
he had formed of revenging himſelf upon thoſe three 
_— and eſpecially upon Clifſon, whom he mortally 
ated. 1 | | 
It was about this time that the king publiſhed the 
perpetual and irrevocable edict made at Vincennes in 
Juvenory August 1374, in which it is ordered that for the fu- 
of Charters ture the kings of France, as ſoon as they entered u 
t. 6, on the fourteenth year of their age, ſhould rake the 
government of the realm into their own hands, He 
made this edict, not only for the good of the king- 
dom, which was uſually troubled with factions during 
the minorities ; but he had likewiſe chiefly in view 
his ſon Charles then very young, who might probably 
fall into that circumſtance ; for the king, tho” he 


applied himſelf cloſcly ro ſtate affairs, was of a ve 
tender and unſettled conſtitution. This was * 
13 ec 
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fe of the poiſon whichthe king of Navarre had for- A. D. 
merly given him, and which had very much weakened 1375. 
his health. The edict Iam! ſpeaking of, was ay — 8 
in the parliament in the preſence of prince Charles Chronologi- 


cal table of 


the Dat bin, the duke of Anjou, the princes * Of ordinances 
the blood, the lord mayor, and the rettor of the under the 
univerſity z that prince fitting upon his throne in par-) 7575 
liament, 4 n / | „ 
The pope obtained another prolongation of the 
truce between the two crowns, before which the Fnp- © 
liſþ met with a great loſs by the death of the prince of 
Wales, whoſe iodiſpoſition which he had contracted in 
ain, when he was making war there in favbur of 
erer the Crnel, king of Caſtille, ended at laſt in a 
dropſy, of which he died. He was a prince, who, ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of an ancient hiſtorian, was Froiffard, 
the Flower of the Engliſh Chivalry. He joined to his Chap. 324. 
wonderful, valour and skill in war, great ſweetneſs, 
3 command of temper, courteſy, politeneſs; qualities 
a which made him be eſteemed and loved by his ene- 
N mies themſelves. England loſt as much as France gain- 
ed by his death, and it was a great happineſs to the 
latter, that a prince of his character did not ſucceed fo 
| reat a man as Eduard the third his father. The 
ing of France more out of the eſteem he had for 
him, than by reaſon of the relation between them, had 
: a magnificent ſervice performed for him in the hol 
| chappel, where he ordered all the prelates and 
; Herbie perſons of Paris to be preſent. ä 
| This loſs ſeemed to make the king of England 
more inclinable to peace. To this purpoſe plenipo- 
5 tentiaries were named on both ſides, who conſerred 
ether; but they could not agree upon two eſſential 
inte. The king of France would have Calais re- 
| ored to him, or at leaſt that it ſhould be raſed z 
and in the ſeeond place, he inſiſted that according to 
| the ancient uſage, the Ling of England ſhould do 
| him homage for all the dominions he poſſeſſed in 
France. This was what the king of England could 
never bring himſelf to, and from which the king 
was determined never to depart. And there- 
fore they prepared on both ſides to continue the 
war. 
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A. D. + Edward would not probably have engaged in 
1276. it again, but w 77 4 ae ae ere 
tba affairs of Richard his on and ſucceflor in 
a good condition, if he had thought himſelf ſo near 
his end as he was, Scarce had his army taken the 
field in order to renew. the war, but he died at 
Greenwich upon the Thames; but his death was as 
4. D. 7s, deplorable as his reign had been heretofore glorious. 
277 He had a miſtreſs named Alice Perez, whom he 


WalGng- loved to the day of his death, She attended him du- 
ham in L. ring bis laſt illneſs; ſhe {till fed him up with ho 


vardo. of a ſpeedy recovery; and let nobody come near his 


bed, to ſpeak to him about the regulation and diſ- 
charge of his conſcience. When ſhe ſaw him in the 
laſt agony, ſhe took off the rings which he had upon 
his fingers, and made her eſcape. Then a prieſt came 
to him. He found thathe was ſtill ſenſible, and ex- 
horted him to ask pardon of God, and give him ſom 
ſign of repentance. He did ſo by ſtretching out his 
arms, lädiag the cruciſix, and ſhedding tears; and the 
minute after he expired. 5 Ne th 
Such doubtſul ſigns of repentance were no great com- 
fort to good men: but his death ſpread a general con- 
ſternation throughout all England, which indeed loſt 
in him one of the greateſt princes that had 1 655 
there. His good $ had a long time back d his 
valour and prudence in his enterprizes ; but fortune 
forſook him at laſt, and after one of the molt ſhining 
reigns that had been ſeen a N time, he was an eyc- 
witneſs beſore he died of. the almoſt entire ruin of his 
affairs in Frauce, and of the loſs of the greateſt part 
of his conqueſts and dominions which he poſſeſſed in 
that kingdom. . & 
As ſoon as he was expired, all the ports of Pug: 
| laud were ſhut; and the king heard of his death 
| Froifſard, only by the Nr which were taken in the ſeveral 
| chap. 326. deſcents, which the flects of France and Caſtile 
| pan together made at that time upon Eng- 
| ia | | T 
| ; England had not fora long time been ſo. warmly 
alarmd by the French; ſor they pillaged the 
ile of Wight, Plymonth, Dartmouth, Rye, and burnt 
a part of Po. They made another deſcent ſome 
leagues from Dover, upon which a ſmart 1 lu 
" 24. 
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tmilitia appoitited to de- 
en ag 1 


taking the adyaptage of Edward's death, made ar 
fort to attack the 2 liſh on all fides; The dukd of 
en, and mareſchal 4% Bliinville, laid ſiege to 
Arares, and took it, and , afterwards ſore other for- 
trefſes in the neighbourhood, d. 

The duke of 4njou accompanied by the conſtable 


duke N 
and mareſchal ae Sa cerre, nay a ſmall body of Annals of 
troops commanded by the 'ſenefchil- of Bou, France. 

took Berger ac, and it was reckoned! that there were P. 348. 


no leſs than an hundred and thirty fortreſſes taken or 
ſurrendered on that fide the country during this cam- 
"17 9e 


Pal "TORT + | Ix 
y The king of Scorland ſent an army into England 
under the command of Archibald Dorglaſs ebnſta- 
ble of the Wen The caſtle of Berwick was fur- 

rized by a Hotch knight, whoſe name was Ramſey z 
but not being ſoon enough reinfotced, the plate was 
retaken by the carl of Northumberland, Ramſey was 
made a priſoner, and all his people put to the ſword: 
The Scors bad their revenge by the defeat of part 
of the ranghard of the, Engliſh army. This was all 
that paſs'® on that ide. 

The pope was always making his inſtances to the 
two kings to bring them to a peace, but could not 
ſucceed, The em eror Charles the fourth, came into 
France partly upon the ſame account, and partly to 
perform,2 vow he had made to viſit the abbey of 
St. Maur near Paris. He was received with all the 
honours due to his rank, andto the regard he had al- 
ways ſhewed for France; but the Lin took care 
rv, he ſhould not perform any act of authority, 
which the. emperors pretended to have a right of do- 
ing in all the kingdoms of the Meſt. He gave him an 
account of the reaſons he had to continue the war a- 

inſt the Eugliſb, and the emperor found them ſo juft, 
that he did not inſiſt much upon his making peace. 

During this, he was informed of an attempt which 
king Charles of Navarre was contriving againſt his 
perion, by the way of poiſon, which he had 
given him once before, They took up Peter A Nub, vario. 
f 8 2 cham- 


MS. ptoceſs 
againſt the 
already king of Na- 
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WY V ſeized it the caſtle of, Bernat in N. 


Mariana, 

LL. 8% C. 8. 
Froiſſard, 

I. 2. chap 
27. 


hindred the ſucceſs of that enterprize. 


be Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
chamberlain to the king of Navarre, and Peter au 
Tertre that prince's, ſecretary, whoſe papers they 
| 14 where he 
was ſurprizeft. e cath 
They took rheir meaſures ſo well, that they made 
themſelves matters of all the places, which the king 


of Navarre had in that province except Cherbourg. 
Du Tertre and Rue were brought upon their tryal ; 


” - 


the firſt ſtiffly denied that he knew any thing of the 


poiſoning, but conſeſſed a great many intrigues a- 
ainſt France, in which was concerned. Rue 


owned the poiſoning, and named ſeveral accomplices. 
thc 


has were ondemned to be beheaded, and quar- 
tered aſter their death. The ſentence was executed 
before the town hall. | ad. 
Ihe king of Caſtills at the ſame time was carrying 
on the war W againſt the king of Navarre 
and the Enghſp. The war againſt the king of Na- 
varre was ended the following year upon two condi- 
tions very Ny to that prince. One was, that 
the Hugliſh ſhould de part out of all the towns of Na- 
varre, where they were placed to guard them; the 
other, that for the ſecurity of the treaty, the king of 
Navarre ſhould yield to the King of Caſtille for ten 
years twenty of his towns, and among others, Tuaelle, 
2 and Viaue. So that he ſaw himſelf ſtripped on 
« es. 8 | | 

The king of Caſtille afted no leſs vigorouſly againſt 
the Engliſh. He ſent a flect of two hundred ſail be- 
fore Bayonne, which he beſieged by ſea and by land 
with twenty thouſand men but the ſeverity of the 
winter, and the diſcaſes which infected the trcops, 

The duke of Anjou on his fide took Montpelier 
from the king of Navarre ; but the citizens having 
revolted and murdered ſeveral of the French, he 
was forced to return thither. The city durſt not re- 
kit him. He was received there, and pronounced a 
terrible ſentence upon the inhabitants. The popeſo- 
licited the king for their pardon ; he moderated the 


ſentence, and all was reduced to a fine of an hundred 


and fwenty thouſand Francs, and the puniſhment of 
the principal authors of the ae Tarr © 


In 
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In med the 6 while the Eogli with a fleet, which A. D. 

preyented geg of Fon , which the duke 1378. 
Anjou intended to have gone upon, made a de 

cent upon Byitanuy e command of the duke 

of Laucaſter her burnt ſeveral merchant ſhips of 

. gud in the port of K. Maio,” and befioged that 


The perſon who conhijicdes there, was a brave pig, 
officer named Mor fouace, who defended it valiantty, chap. 21, 
expecting ſuccours ; which were not _— they 
came, commanded 'by the conſtable; who ap r 
at the head of fat 0 thouſand gendarmes t e belt te ans. 
troops in the kingdom; The duke of Lanca- dhe year 
ſter tried all manner of ways to bring the French to 
a battle; but the conſtable, according to the king's 
orders, always avoided it. 

_ The duke of Zancafter had very far advanced a 

mine, notwithſtanding the difficulty of the ground; 
but but che governour ſallied out in the night ſo ſeaſon- 
ably, that he cleared the ditch, deſtroyed all the 
works, put one quarter to the ſword, and retired with- 
out loſs. This blow, and the ſeaſon, which was alrea- 
dy far advanced, determined the duke of Lancaſter 
10 raiſe the fiege. The conſtable ſatisfied with ha- 
ving ſaved the Ta let him reimbark. The Freuch 
army marched to attack Huray, and took that place, 
hug, of great importance. Afterwards he blocked up 
Breſt, which they would probably have been maſters 
of, if it had not been for the death of the king of Ca- 
fille, which happened during theſe tranſactions, and 
2 the 25 illan fleet from coming to form 
the ſiege on the fide of the ſea. But the affairs of 


the duke of Hritanny put on a better face, through a 


reſolution which was taken at the court of France, and 
which ſeemed as though it would have ruined him 


without remedy. 


The kin 7 w that the Engliſh were almoſt dri- 
ven out of Guyenne; the king of Navarre had no 
town left in Normandy, but Cherbourg. Almoſt all 
the places in Britammy had declared | againſt the 
duke; and the Breton nobility were for the moſt 
part in the intereſt of France. The king had a long 
time formed a project of uniting that — to the 
crown, If he could bring it about, it was nn 
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A. D. erte png king which te. 75 had 

1358. always found t Was ifficult to then 1 

at ſide, 2 1 par upon Rog Poitou, 
— Moines and Normandy... 


The King had ſome; plaulible reaſons to g this 
| onion, — principal of which was the re 
who was à declared enemy to. the ki 15 
— we pe Hue gland, and had violated irea- 
ties and the mqꝗſt eſſential duties 24 6750 iy; 
0 Wards their ſoycreign; He n therefore he 
go upon the thing in the wa . . He cited 
de duke before the court of peers, He went to the 
liament, and ordered, a proclamation, to, be made 
— proper offioer of the court at te marble-table, 
the ſteps, and at the gate © palace, for 
——— of Mout for oth and duke of ZBritanny, to 
appear; and no one, anſwering for him, Canar the 
4. D. 1379. King's advocate, after having laid before the court t 
' _ duke's rebellion, and the ſeveral crimes which he 
dre Pala. was accuſed of, moved that * might be Lit Fl 
went Neg. raytor, attainted and convicted o rebellion, and 
ler. that the duchy of Briranny might be united and con- 
fiſcated) to the crown. | 
The counteſs of Ponthitore, \Charls s of Blois's 
widew, ; having been informed of tho ng's <fign, 
ſent deputies to Paris to oppoſe the forfeiture in 


name, hieß upon this ground, that 1 ea treaty of 


Guerande, made after her husband' th betwe 
her and the duke of Britanny, it 15 been, agree 
that her children in default of the duke ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the duchy of Briranny, the right to which.they 
would bede — of by the union 0 that duchy 8 
the crown. . in the b + Se 
ſtand ing the oppoſition. They conc lu n the 
confiſcation oppo the union ; "7 they 70 wpo this 
clauſe, With a ſalvo jure to the 1 of, Charles 
Blois to claim their right,. in caſt tlie male pe 4 
Joh couut of. Montfort h come to bee 
Sy . e de Sancerre 1 1 00 duke of 
von ſet out Wi rr to take 2 
in the king's name of prog peg an J * 


che duke of Britanuy, and to aße & from 
the ſords of the wan. 1 N 1 855 


Theſe 
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Theſe lords, who had hitherto been for the moſt A. D. 
part ſo devoted to the king, were very much diſturbed 1379 


at the meafures which were taken for this union; They 


had at the bottom an inclination for their duke. They 


ſaw, that the regard which was paid them by the 
court of France, was founded only upon the intereſt; 
they had to keep fair with them, in order to prevent 
them from falling in with tho inclination which the 
duke had always had towards Hugland; that all theſe 
diſtinctions would ceaſe as ſoon as Hritauny was be- 
come like the other provinces a part of the kingdom; 
that for the future they ſhould have no more ſhare in 
— Hoey penfions than the reſt of the nobility of 

rance; and that the ſpring of the favours with 
which they had always been loaded, would be dried 
up as ſoon as there was no farther occaſion for 


them. 7 0; 


z 


* 4 


They began to plot together,” and ſexerat: 6! | d. Hiſtory of 


Brit anny, 


aſſociations to oppoſe the conſiſcation made by the l. s. 


king, and to recall! their duke,” The people, who 
were yet more ſuſceptible of new in ons, enter'd 
eaſily into the opinion of the nobility ; and the prin- 


cipal towns aflured them, they would join them as ſoon 


as the duke appeared in Britanny. They ſent three 
lords into England to him, to beg of him to return as 
faſt as poſſible, and they promiſed, that the moment 
he landed in Britanny, the greateſt part of the nobi- 
lity and the moſt conſiderable towns would declare 
pevycrly' te kim. 0 i 210: hog 

OO ew aſſurances, the duke ſet out with ſome 
Engliſp troops. He arrived at Gu##fande, and accord- 
ing to others in the river of Race, near St. Malo. He 


was received at his landing with ſuch teſtimonies of 


joy and affection, as gave him great hopes; which were 
not vain. Dinan, Rennes; and Vannes declared for him. 
Almoſt all the nobility came and joined him; and 
there were no confiderable perſons left in the king's 
party, but the conſtable Du Greſelin, Rohan, Clifſon, 
Laval, and Rochefort. The Breton ſoldiers, who 
were in the French ſervice, deſirted every day in com- 
nies, ſo that cke king would truſt them no longer, 

t ordered them to be diſcharged, and they all went 

to the duke's army. There came news every day 
of towns and fortreſſes ſurrendring to him. The 
; 84 duke 
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duke of Bourbon being forſaken by the Brerou' fol. 
diers; had not troops enough to prevent this revolu- 
tion. The conſtable was ſent into Brirammy- with a. 
reinforcement 5 but tho ſome ſuceours which the 
king of England was ſending to the duke, were almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed by a Storm, the union of the 
Bretons was ſuch, that the conſtable could do nothing 
confiderable. His enemies took the opportunity ot 
this ill ſucceſs, to make the king ſuſpicious of him, 
as if being a Breton, the inclination which he had for 
his own nation, had made him act with leſs vigour 
than uſual in an affair of this importance. The King 
in reality had ſome miſtruſt. Du Gueſchn being in- 
form'd of it, wrote to him to tell him how much he 


thought himſelf injured, and deſired he would be ſo 
good as to let him reſign the conſta ble's ſword, and 


that he would be glad if he would give him leave to 


retire into Caſtille, where his reputation and honour 


Hiſtory of 
9. Gueſelis. 


Argentre 
hiſtory of 
Britanry, 


would not be doubted. | e troy. 
This was ſufficient to put an end to the king's 
diſtruſts, for he was perf 17 well acquainted with 
the conſtable's probity; and this lord being a ſhort 
time aſter returned to court, he was recei vd by the 
king with all the marks of confidence and affection 
that he could defire. is e, bc 
Du 2 relied ſo e upon them, that 
without uſing any caution, pr acting by that baſe 17 
licy, which gives princes advice according to the diſ- 
Aon of their mind, he was ſo bold as to tell the 
ing, that at the preſent juncture it was proper for 
him to come to an accommodation with the duke of 
Britanny; that he ſhould endeavour te regain him, 
as he certainly would, by generouſly granting him 
his pardon; that inſtead of carrying things to the ut- 
extremity, as he was able to do, he ſhould em- 
ploy all his forces in driving the A out of France; 
21 he took upon himſelt to make the king maſter in 


a ſhort time of the towns they had leſt in Gupeune 
nd Gaſcogne, if matters were brought to a pacifica- 
tion. e Ente N 
Ibis advice was ſo far from making any ill impreſ- 
fion upon the king's mind, that he folſowed it. He 
conſented that the count of Hlanaers ſhould be media- 
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tor between him and che duke; but the, thing dd 4, B. 


not ſucceed, either becauſe the ſuccours which the 


* 


duke of Brizanny received from England made him 
more obſtiaate, or becauſe ſeeing his country at the 


mercy of the Engliſh, he durit not fall out with 
| at wit 


In the mean time another very troubleſome affair 
kept all Europe in ſuſpence, and divided the Sove- 
reigns :. It was the, unhappy ſchiſm, which was 
form d after the death of Gregory the Eleventh, and 
2 e N with ſo long a fo fatal conſequences to 
the church. | r 

That pope had been gone to Rome ſome years be- 
fore this. The advantageous promiſes which the Ro- 
mans made him, had drawn him thither, that he 
might 6x, the pontifical.Seat there again, which Cle- 
ment the Fifth had brought to Avignon, near ſeventy 
years before. Gregory was not long before he repen- 
ted of it, and reſumed the defign of returning to A. 
vignon ; for notwithſtanding the magnificent recep- 
tion which had been given him at Rome, there was 
nothing but a ſhadow of authority left him in the ci- 
ty, and all the territory of the church. The Romans 
had ſormed a kind of republican government there. 
All the power was in the hands of a magiſtrate who 
had the title of ſenator, and twelve heads of 
quarters, who were called by the name of bannerets, 
becauſe of the banners, which cvery one had in his 
own diſtric t. E 

The Romans were reſolved at any rate whatever, 
to make the popes ſor the future reſide at Rome. 
The Halian cardinal and biſhops entered into this 
combination out of the intereſt they had to exclude 
other nations from the pontificate, It was agreed, 
that after the pope's death, they ſhould conjure all 
who ſhould have any ſhare in the Laker is ſuc- 
ceſſor, to proceed in it with this view, that is, to e- 
 le& a pope, who ſhould refide at Rome; and that if 
they did not ſucceed by the way of petitions and re- 
monſtrances, they ſhould make uſe of force. 
Theſe projets gave the pope a great deal of vex- 
ation, 4h put him in fear of a ſchiſm ; and nothing 
diſturbed: him more, during his laſt illneſs, of whic 
he died upon the ſeventh of March in the year 1 0h 
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A. D. Tus cardinals were no ſooner Per I the conclave,' 
4479»... but the bannerets ſurrounded it, and the people! 
vw threaten'd them with ſetting fire to it, if they did 
not chuſe an Italian pope: The cardinals havin 
reaſon to fear the people would be as good as their 
word, n to proceed immediately to the elec- 
tion; but the greateſt part of them proteſted” in the 
conclaye, that what they were going to do was only 
thro” violence, Some of the Hallabs themſelves de- 
clared, that if they were elected in this manner, they 
would look upon their election as null; and others ſaid, 
that they did not pretend their ſuffrage ſhould be bf 
any force, unleſsthey confirmed it when they were at 
liberty. After theſe proteſtatjons they proceeded 
to the election, and advanced Barrholowers Prica- 
20, archbiſhop of Barri, who was not a erdlast⸗ 
This election pleaſed the Romans. The archbifho 
who was elected, took the name of Urban the Sixth, 
and was crown'd with the uſual ceremonies upon 
MA eee, een TE OT 
mong thoſe who afterwardsfollowed Urban's ar- 
ty, ſome did not agree in the fats juſt related; others 
granting the violence with which the clection v 
made, pretended, that notwithſtanding that, it wa 
become canonical, when the cardinals after rhe, tu- 
mult was over enthroned the pope glect, ctowhn'd him, 
| | and treated with him for near three months at lawful 
l pe. Be that as it will, what G#egory the Eleventh 
| Lad foreſeen, happen d. A ſchiſm was formed, and 
| | the longeſt and moſt fatal that had Fe been ſeen, 
| Urban contributed towards it himſelf by his behia- 


„ 
. * 
# 
# 


| viour. | 5 

| He was a man of a ſevere, moroſe, and .imperious 
| temper, which he had hitherto known how tb com- 
| mand, turning this ſeverity againſt h{tnſelf, 18 
| 

| 


made him lead a hard and auſtere life, and purtitip a 

| force upon his natural conſtitution, inſomuch tat 

| was di A ee ſor ſuch ſwedtneſa, moderation, 
and mild behaviour, as made him be loved as welt 


| as eſteemed by every body; but he was no ſboner 
| rais'd to the pontifical throne, but this ſeverity, which 
—_ Was natural to him, degenerated into an extravagant 
= IF churliſhneſs, and alienated all the Fre 
1 | | ws 
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1 2 to Wow prod ce oblige: ml to he w- ſome * 
N n ſuch cirrumſtances as he was i. 
1358 next day aſter his exaltation, he 7 a dif CA 
; coutle in the Ga pel of His palace, hl - Mo not {0 
„ much a ſermon 2 12 ſatyr ela the biſhops who 
y were preſent,” The fecond ſunday ee Eater he © 0 
| preached another ſermon er theſe words, 7 am the 264 
K gooll Jhepbert ; in which e the behaviout 
ol the cardinals in very odio loans, inſomuch that 
he accuſed them or pehly of fimony; unjuſt extortion, 
luxury perfdiouſhel, Eren yg on the ene 
mies Ok Th the church; and addi Ar to theſd 
outrages, be declared to them, that if they did not a- 

outrage no confideration ſhould! hinder him from pu- 
niſhing them ſeverely. 

This was not the greateſt piece of imprudence,which 
his immoderate heat made him commit upon this occa- 
ſion. He inveighed bitterly againſt the kings of France 
and England, as difturbers of Chriſtendom, by the wars 
which the carried on againſt each other, and which 
he was reſolved to determine. From thence he took 
occaſion to declajm againſt cardinal Zames de la Grange, 
commonly called the cardinal of Amiens, as a pre- 
vaticator, 150 having been commiſſion'd by the laſt 

to bring about 2 peace between thoſe two prin- 
es, had underhand fothented their quartets, and got 
money from each party by bettaying both. 

The cardinal, who was preſent, not Fon able am i u. 
bear the outrage which was done to'the k is maſ- chardo II. 
ter and himſelf, roſe up haſtily, and Ladd a aloud, that 
Bartholomew Prignano as atchbiſhop of Bari had 
lyed. He immediately left the confiſtory, mounted 
his horſe, made his eſcape from Rome before the 
pope could give orders to ſeize him, and got into a 
place of ſafety, 

The pope acted with ſo muck haughtineſs, onl 
becauſe he * bon ht himſelf ſecure of any one's dif- 

uting the pontificate with him. Immediately after 
bis cleRion, he had given advice of it to all the 
chriſtian inces and biſhops of the Een church- 
cs ; and Li cardinals at bs ſollicitation had written 
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every where, both as a body, and as private perſons, 
that the election was canonical : but he did not know 
that ſome of them had found means to (end ſecret 


letters 


Err 


— 
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he 


268 The Hiſtory of ERRAN CE. 
A. D. letters to. the court of France, in which they told the 
1379, king he muſt not give any credit to the letters they 
* rug mm mere in Rome at the 3 
the omann magiſtrat c | 
rome could not do otherwiſe without expoſir cenie | 
Henri. de to the danger of impriſonment, and even to certain 
Haſtis. . death. Theſe letters were the ſirſt ſeeds of./the 
Nangii. ſchiſm, and the greateſt j ation thoſe; cardinals 
bad, who roſo againſt Urban, 1, 
In the mean time the Frenchand Gaſcogne cardinals, 
who made above three quarters of the ſacred college, 
formed their defign, and after having pretended for 
ſome time the. blindeſt ſubmiſſion to every thing 
the pope defired of them, they obtained his conſent 
to leave Rome, under pretence of the great heats. 
They went all to Anagnia, where the cardinal; of 
Amicns took care to meet them. There they reſol- 
ved to make a new pope, and removed to Fondi in 
the kingdom of Naples, where they were ſecure of 
the protection of Queen Jane, with whom Urban, 
to whom at firſt ſhe had been a ſupport, was fallen 
out. 127 


They wrote from thence to the Jralign cardinals 6 
who ſtayed with Urban, the number of whom was 
only thres, ng ack of them in particular to 
make him pope : They fell into the ſnare, came to 
Fondi, and entered the conclave with all the reſt 5 
but they were ſurprized, when upon the firſt ſcrutiny 
Robert cardinal of Geneva was elected by all the o- 
ther cardinals, who had all joined together that they 
might not miſs their bloß. ri. dla 

his election was made upon the twenty-firſt, of 
September in the year 1378. The elected was en- 
throned upon the laſt day of October, and took the 
| name of Clemem the ſeventh : He was fon of Ameae- 
1 us the Third, count of Geneva, and Aſauũ of Houlcg in: 
and Auvergne, He was a man of a great deal of 
| merit, and was but ſix and thirty years ofage,.. 
1 A rival of this character, related to ſeveral Sove- 
| reigns in Europe, could not fail of being very formi- 
4 dable to Urban, who immediately ſaw ſeveral per- 
4 | - ſons of his court deſert him, to go ard make part of 

+ that of Clement, He ſupplied their places with pew 

y creatures. He made nine and twenty cardinals two 


dais 


 The'Reignof CARUES V. 

days before Clement's election, and one of the number 
was Philip d' Alen;on a prince of the blood of France; 
He hoped by this to gain the king, who alone could 
give him any great diſturbance if be declared for Cle- 
ment; for the greateſt part of the Chriſtian phos 
during the three months that preceded the retiring 
of the catdinals to Anagnia, had acknowledged Ur- 


. ban, upon thoſe very letters which he had obliged 


the cardinals to write from Nome to all the courts of 
Europe. | L . 01. 1 | | 
The king of France being prevented by the private 
letters-which the cardinals had written-to him imme- 
_— after Urbar's election, whoſe envoys he re- 
ceived with a great deal of civility, had always kept 
his intentions very ſecret, and had not as yet taken 
any ſtep that engaged him. | 
He omitted nothing that prudence could ſuggeſt to 
him, to inform himſelf upon a point of this impor- 
tance: And after having held an aſſembly of prelates 
and doctors in divinity and canon law, he ſent ſome 
members of his council into Iraly, to bring a more 
rticular account of the manner of the two e- 
ions ; for it was upon this fact that the whole bu- 
fineſs depended. | 
Aſter having received inſtructions upon this ſubject, 
he held a new aſſembly at Vincennes upon the fix- 
teemh of November, where they were read. The 


opinions were divided. Some were for Urban, "Sw as 


thers for Clement, and ſome ne ed a neutrality 
till a general council had decided the affair. This 


laſt party was not much approved of, by: reaſon of 


the clays and ſeveral other inconveniences to which 
it was ſubject. The whole matter was reduced to 
the examination of the nullity or the validity of one or 
„ Rath Yoo 
They weigh'd maturely the quality and authorit 
of 2 the —— and probabilities 
of the depoſitions ; and at laſt they concluded, agreea- 
bly to the opinion of John Fabri abbot of St. Vaaſt 
# Arras, counſellor to the king, who had written 


on this fubject, and who ſpoke in the aſſembiy wit 
a great deal of force, that the atteſtation of the car- 
dinals, whoſe perfect knowledge of the ſact no one 
could diſ pute, ought to be regarded before the other 

N. teſtim onies; 
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irregular ig it, he 0 ene as 
1 . ** e IP Mo 
to the e. of the aſſem 
. — 9 beginning of ww * Ya 
the kingdom ith unanimous 15 nt declared in fa- 
vour of (lomęm, and this was the xefolurion which was 
upon ſo nice a point. 
Poliey migbt have ſome ſhare in this affair, be- 
cauſe in France they liked a Pe who belopged to 
this ſide of the mountains, and who would robghty 
his rafidence there, better thap. an I. 
who would live at Rome: 70 all, e tho 
fact to be rightly repreſentgd, it does not appear that 
upon this occaſion they fweryed either from tight rea- 
or juſtice, St. Catherine. de Sienne, who had 25 
great reps ation for ſanctity at that time, was,v 
much ſcandalized at it, and wrote ſome very bot 


letters to ts king about it: but on the other, han 
St. Vivcent, Ferrier, whoſe, authority was of ng let 
weighs than that Saint's, agreed afterwards, to the 
aſſembly of Vincennes; and it was conclud 
yl the dntifen of - council, which ſhould be calle 
n this occaſion, people. might in conſcience. j M 
with that nw which "they bejiered before & 
be the moſt j 
This declaration of the. kin dew of France, , Phe 
great ſtroke for —— * was followed by th OO t of 
Scotland, the kin ing om of Pris, the count 
voy, the count of Geneva, t 1 of which pl 0 
was Clement's brother, 1 duke of Auſtria, a 
ſome cities of Germany. The count of Haynawit 
and ſome other princes obſerved a neutrality. "Foe 
king of Arragci was at firſt for Urban ; but 
_ afrexwards that he intended to diſpute with him 5 
tenſions to Sicily, he became neuter, and 
wards declared ſor Clement. The kingdom of 2 
ſtills went in. like manner from neutrality to the 23 
ade. But theſe motions and changes did not 
happen in the ſame year. In the mean while 6 
was kindled in Italy, and the two 2 — ad 
having * uſe of their anathema's and e 
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of, blood Med. Clans 15 70 e 


Naples 5 illes _ 
uring theſe 1921 7 hid rm many miſ⸗ 
e ip | Italy, great deal of ſcandal In the 
a che 25 a 1 
and. were made in uvcrgne, 
e 71 and ee 0 The. French army 25 
4 16 0 the Nec Rene of this year 1 380. 1 
to Chateau · Ne ere 2 dn 
lifh. and Gaſtogns, 2 5 Tce het vi a 
ad gal of valour: but Neon as made this fortreſs 
are memorable in hiſtor 55 as, the great loſs which 
2 4 received af Ups liege y the death of conſtable 
weſcl 


eſclin. 
2 5 es which, be underwent in carrying it 
. 255 a dangerous fit 8 5 he af- 
ſome days he was given over by t ciang. 
7 prepared himſelf * death with as ack dev on 
tion as reſolution ; for to a very 8 degree of v 
of religion and 
He died when he : was fixty-fix years of a 
3 b Fe of uly, equa ycſteemed by tho 
On 7995 moſt glorious things to the mem 
45 great man, wu the ation” of the befiege w? #4 
Ch Neuf de Neudau. They had cap 3 
and to ſurrender upon the twelfth 0 FF ly, in 
caſe that they were not Ned When they were 
ſummoned to ſurrender the place the next day, which 
was the day on FRED * conſtable died, 1 ſaid 
that they would keep to their word which hes had 
given Wh, even after bh death. The Nerds, 
came. out of the town with the moſt conſiderable 
knights of the riſon, and entered into the tent 
where the conſtable's corps was laid upon a bed of 
ſtate. He laid the keys of the town at hit feet, and 
dall his reſpects to 1775 with the ſame marks of _ 
he's as if he had been alive, endeavouri 
e . cercmonies to exceed the Ae 


| Apes m and veneration they had for the vertue 


melt "of this Hero. i 1 
* m — os t Ed © - , The 


* 1 „ 


7 oſt. each other to no p 25 ſe, cauſed 4 D. 
, and he was forced br Rl from AY, 


continued 2 France and Froifud, 
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The Hiftory of FRANCE. 


AJ. D. 5 The news of his death occafioned a univetfal 
. . mourning. The king and all the kingdom lamented 
him; and no one ſpoke but with fighs of the death 


of the 0 ſor this was the name that they 
gave him. The king honoured him with the moſt glo- 
rious mark of eſteem that he could beſtow one 


of his ſubjects, who died in his ſervice with bÞs fword 


in hand, by having him incerred at St. Denis ; thus 
mingling his aſhes. with thoſe of ſo 
princefles, kings and queens, who lay there. 

'The king had the more reaſon to regret the loſs of 
conſtable Du Gueſclin, becauſe the enemy was actu- 
ally preparing to make a powerful attempt upon 
France. Thomas carl of Buckingham, the king of 
England's uncle, was arrived at Calais with three 
thouſand archers, as 'many gendarmes, and infantry 
in proportion, His deſign was to come into Brit 
through all France, though ſuch projects had already 
been attended ſeveral times with ill ſucceſs to the 
Engliſb armies. This was not more fortunate, be- 
cauſe the king took his uſual precautions to prevent 
its effect. They were ſo fatigued when they came 
into Maine, a 5 ſound the ways in that 


ſo broken and rough, that they had been infallibly 
defeated, if the French had continued to purſues 
them; but the news of the fickneſs, and afterwards of 
the death of the king, which happened during theſe 
tranſactions, diſconcerted all; and moſt of the 
hw having quirted the French army, it diſpers'd of 
itſelt. 3740 
This death was the greateſt misfortune that could 
happen at that timę to France, which after the ex- 
treme miſeries into which it had been plunged in the 
preceding reign, had changed its face every where 


| fince Charles came to the throne. The cauſe of his 
death was publick, and known to all the world. 


This prince, as I have obſerved in the hiſtory of 
Ling John his predeceſſor, had been 12 by king 
Dauphin 


Charles of Navarre, when he was only 


duke of Normandy. It was a flow poiſon, which 
from that time made him waſte by little and little, 
and brought him to the loweſt condition imaginable. 


- He loſt all his hair, his nails came off his fingers and 


iet, and there were no hopes of him. The cinperor 
| Charles 


. . TT o ( CHEE ns 


Tb Riiph of CuAAU xe V 
Charles the ſourth, his uncle, being informed of the ſad 
condition he wad'in, ſent his phyſician to him, who 
was locked upon to be the moſt okilfal man of his 
time in the aft of 9 — He was fo ſucceſsful as 
to eure him, but he could not reſtore him to that vi- 
_— health which he enjoyed before. He had no- 

ing left of —— bur a fiſtula in the arm, 
which the phyſician did not think fit to heal, judging 
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wiſely, that it was an iſſue which nature had made to 


diſcharge the malignant humours which were con- 
tinually forming in his body. When he took his leave 


of him, he left him directions for a regimen of li- 


ving which ſucceeded, but he told him that as foon as 
that fiſtula dried up, he muſt think of dying. He 
had lived twenty years after, notwithſtanding his 
prodiglbus applicarion to buſineſs, and the great wars 


which' he had to maintain. It was during the courſe 


of that I was ſpeaking of, that his fiſtula cloſed, 


The great opinion which he had conceived of the 


skill of the phyſician who had cured him, made him 
not at all Joubr but his death was near ; for which 
reafon he refolved in good earneſt to prepare for it, 


and to put the affairs of his kingdom in order, that 


he might leave them in the beſt condition poffible to 
Charles his eldeſt ſon, who was as yet very young. 
His greateſt perplexity was about the Choice of the 
rſon whom he ſhould entruſt with the government, 
uring the minority of his ſucceſſor. His inclination 


was for the duke of Bourbon, his brother-in-law, whoſe 


prudence and probity he was oo eps with: but 


the exeluſion of his three brothers the dukes of 
Anjon, Berry, and Burgundy, ＋ the kingdom 
to civil wars. The beſt that he thought he could do, 
was to give the duke of Bourbon a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and let the duke of Anjou be the leaſt 
concerned in it that was poſſiblęe, becauſe he was the 


perſon among them all in whom he placed the leaſt 


confidence. 

With this view he ſent him orders to ſtay in Anjou, 
under pretence that his preſence was neceſſary there by 
reaſon of the Exgliſb atmy, which muſt paſs that way 
in their march towards Britanny. He was foreed to 
obey, while he ſaw with chagrin that the king called 
the dukes of Berry, * and Bourdon to court. 


Vor.. II. When 
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The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
When theſe three princes came thither, they found 
the king very weak, but the force of his mind was 


WY nothing diminiſhed, He had ſeveral conferences with 


Petrarcas l. 


them ; but he had ſome more private ones with the 


dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, in which he inform- 
ed them of all the ſecrets of the ſtate, and without 
giving them the title of regents, conjured them to take 
upon themſelves the care of the government, and the 

ucation of the young prince his ſucceſſor. He com- 
municated to them his deſigns for the 2 and 
tranquility of the kingdom, and recommended to them 
among other things to make the lord of Clien conſta- 
ble of France without delay. 

In the mean while the duke of Anjou did not ſleep. 
He had his partizans in the council, who informed 
him of all 3 5 and when he knew that the 
king was reduced to the laſt extremity, he ſet out for 
Paris notwithſtanding his erders, and came thither 
before the king was expired. 

The king a fortnight before his death, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried to the caſtle of Beanteupon the Marne. 
The change of air had no good effect, and after a moſt 
pious preparation, he died there the death of a truly 
chriſtian o_ upon the fixtcenth of Seprember at 
noon in the forty-fourth year of his age, and the ſe- 
venteenth of his reign. 

The hiſtorians of all nations agree, that the virtue 


9. ꝛerum 8e for which he was moſt eminent, was prudence, and 


nil. 


this made hiſtory | at him the glorious ſurname. of 
. Wiſdom indeed ſeemed to be born with him; 

the famous Petrarch, who came to the court of 
France in the preceding reign, was equally ſurprized 
and charmed to ſee in this prince, young as he then 
was, a judgment already ripe and capable of mana- 
ging the greateſt affairs. is wiſdom diſplayed it- 
ſelf through the whole courſe of his reign, and reſtored 
the kingdom, which was reduced to the laſt extremity 
by the raſhneſs of his predeceſſor. When he came to 
be king, he made much more uſe of that than of his 
valour, of which he had given proofs when he was 
only dauphin, being by this means more formidable 
to his enemies, than if he had appeared at the head of 
his armies. 'This made Edward the third, king of 
England ſay, that no king of his time had _ by 

wor 
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| ford leſs than Charles, bat that none had ever given £2) 


him more perplexity and diſturbance. Never was 13804 

prince more conſtant and reſolute in ad verſity ; and Www 

never did any preſerve more preſence of mind, and 

make a better uſe of the advantages with which the 

miſtakes of his enemies furniſhed him. The great 

order in which he kept his finances, made his treaſury 

be always well furniſhed. He erected the court of aids 

in Paris, which was ar firſt called the court of ge- | 

nerals, to ſettle the differences relating to aids; ſubſi · 

dies, and the finances. By his œconomy, without 

laying any extraordinary _ upon the people, he had | 

always money, which enabled him not only to carry on MS of Chi. 

=_ wars, but likewiſe to build in ſeveral places pa: 1 
ces for the magnificent entertainment of his family; 3. 

to be bountifully charitable to hoſpitals, and allow a 

great number of penfions to gentlemen, who were 

grown old or had been wounded in his ſervice, as well 

as to ſeveral menof Letters ; for he loved the learned; 

was very much delighted in convetſing with the beſt 

authors, and had them tranſlated into French that he 

might read them with the greater eaſe. He was a 

man of a very polite genius, very agrecable in his 


ſpeech and behaviour; he received thoſe who applied 


to him with kindneſs and good-nature; without lofing 
any part of the royal majeſty, loved to do good and 
beſtow favours, and was deſirous that every body 
ſhould be ſatisfied. | c 
He had always the art of keeping the princes his 
brothers, firmly attached to his perſon, though they 1 | 
| wy , - of N. 10 the 
were proud and ambitious. He was beloved in his history of 
er family, which was as regularly governed as his Lui KI. 
ingdom. He ſaw his children every day, and made?: 360. 
them give an account of their behaviour. His life 
was very uniform, and the order of his buſineſs for 
the day almoſt always the ſame. He eat bur little 
ſupper, went to bed betimes, and either for the ſaks 
of hcalth, or elſe by conſtitution he did not much 
love violent exerciſe. Converſation with the printes 
of his family, who were called at that time the lords 
of the blcod, and with his courtiers, was his moit uſual 
diverſion. | | 
Nothing but virtue and merit could pretend to hi 
tavour, and never N did prince ſucceed bettes 
2 ing 
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0g 
reign Was 
5 8 „t Ya | 
But that which made him greater than all his great 
qualities, was true, ſolid, and conſtant piety, which 
in him was equal to his wiſdom. Hiſtory reproaches 
Chriftine him with no immorality. He obſerved the falls of the 
Fiſani, 2. church very regularly, and faſted one day in the week 
part. fol, over and above, In hies pious exerciſes he propoſed 
to himſelf the example of Sr. Lois, for whom he had 
@ particular devotion ; he was to be ſeen walking up- 
on his naked feet ee to obtain the 7 
rity of his kingdom from god. He expreſſed himſelf 
id. fol. z0 with religious ſentiments upon the dif; tions | 
| of providence ; and accepted its tavours with as much 
as he received adverſity with ſub- 
miſſion. - Being a declared enemy to libertiniſm, he 
baniſhed a man of quality his court, for having ſpo- 
ken in too free a manner in the dauphin's preſence, 
and upon that occaſion. he ſaid theſe handſome 
words: That children ought-firſt to be nouriſhed with 
viriue, that they may excel theſe in manners, whom 
they were to ſurmount in rs, His cuſtom 
was to confeſs once in the week, His alms were 
fixed and regular; he often beſtowed them himſelf, 
and out of reſpect to Jeſus Chriſt, whom he looked 
2 as repreſented by the poor, he kiſs'd their hand 
en he gave them money. 
Such was this great and religious prince, who ha- 
ving at his coming to the crown, found the Engliſh 
and the king of Navarre maſters of the fineſt of 
: Franct,:leit nothing to conquer from that prince but 
the ſingle town of Cherbourg, and from the Engiifh 
Calais, Bourdeau, and ſome others of leſs importance 
in [thoſe parts. The misfortunes of the followi 
reign E every day freſh proofs of the greatneſs of 
the loſs which the kingdom ſuſtained by his death. 
He left behind him two ſons and a daughter, whoſe 
name was Catherine. The eldeſt of the two princes 
was Charles his ſucceſſor, and the youngeſt Levis of 
France, duke of Orleans, head of the branches of 
Orleans and Angoulime, from which deſcended Lexeis 
XII. and Francis l. | 
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T a E reign — Charles the fork was one of the 2 
2 e unhappy that Frauce ever ſaw. 1380. 
When this prince aſcended the throne, he was burn — 1 


his twelfth year; and this was the great original 
the misfortunes which after followed. The — 
his uncles took hence an oceaſion to gratiſy their ou 
ambition and avarice. Their mierte 
mutual jealouſies filled the ſtate with confuſion, diſ- 
order, and diviſion; inſomuch, that when his majeſty 
came to age, he found not a little difficulty to reſtore 
eace and tranquillity in the kingdom. The force of 
is diſtemper, which fell upon Jim at his full age, 
rendered him incapable to keep the nation quiet and 
the people in ſubjection. ry V. king of Eng- 
land, who was an enemy even more formidable for his 
great endowments than his power, drew an advan- 
tage from theſe unhappy con junctures, and reduced 
France toa great — : and to compleat its miſe- Ls 
ries, a * princeſs as undeſerving the title of queen of , Hal of 
France, which ſhe had gained by marrying the king 
as ſhe was unworthy the name of a mother, carrie 
ber reſentment ſo far, as to give herſelf up into the 
enemy's hands, that ſhe might thereby deprive her 
| don ſon of the crown after her husband's death, and 
| by ſo unheard of a treachery prolonged the calami- 
ties of the nation, which were not ended but by the 
extraordinary marks of God's peculiar providence to- 
wards this kingdom. 
As ſoon as the funeral rites were performed for 
king Charles the fifth, the four princes deſigned by 
his laſt orders to goyern the ſtate, and to be guardians 
to the heir of the crown, conferred 22 upon the 
bufineſs of their authority, and by what means they 
| might keep up a good underſtanding between each 
other, and — * 3 peace and tranquilli of the 4 
kingdom againſt its enemies; but a good under- 
ſtanding in ſuch circumſtances is a ſort of miracle 
which is ſeldom or never ſeen. Nothing can produce 


this, but a ſincere regar to the intereſt of the prince 
| bs and 
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A. D. and of the ſtate, wheteas each man has his private 
1380. views, which he 1 carries in his eye, and 
WY WV which neceſſarily divert his thoughts from the only 
mark he ought to aim at. 

If we confider the avarice of the princes, who were 
guardians of the 2 twas impoſſible dif- 
order ſhould not ariſe upon the preſent occa- 
fion, The common fault of the dukes of Anjou, Ber- 
„and Burgundy, was an exceſſive ſelf-intereſt and 
palin for money ; but with this difference, that the 
ke of Anjou was avaritious, the duke of ' Berry 
— — to a degree of prodigality, and the duke of 

urgundy was over-liberal to his creatures, that 
this means he night draw them over to favour his 
private intereſts to his * ry prejudice, The duke 
of Anjou's avarice made him crucl and incompaſſion- 
ate to the people, inſomuch, that the late king his 
brother bad for this cauſe taken from him his govern- 
— in ment of Languedoc, where he was become odious by 
er liplo- his extortions. To this vice ſo unbecoming a prince, 

© mat. 237: there was joined in him an equal ambition; nothi 
Ms. 4. Bri- yexed him more, than to have been born a ſubject. 
394; He was at the height of his wiſhes, when Zane, queen 
yy of e. adopted him, and declared him heit to her 


enne, vol. 


kingdom and county of Provence, This adoption was 
made two months before the death of Chartes the fifth; 
and rendered the duke of Anjou till more improper for 
the guardianſhip of his nephew ; as he was of a hu- 
mour to ſacrifice all the regards of his prince and 
the kingdom of France to this new — but he 
was otherwiſe a prince of great qualifications. He 
underſtood the buſineſs of war, and had diſtinguiſhed 
himſglf as a valiant” and skilful commander. He 
was learned, eloquent, and well-bred, notwithſtand- 
ing his haughtineſs and pride, was maſter of hie 
paſſions, and knew how to gain over to his party by 
* and complaiſance whomſoe ver he ſoreſaw was 
neceſſary to carry on his _ | | 
The duke of Berry, as he had much leſs merit 
than the duke of 41jou, fo he had alſo much leſs 
ambition. And though he would ſometimes be tired 
out with the cares of government, yet through an in- 
conſtancy and caprice, which were natural to _ 
ö 5 * , ' & 
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he would be extremely chagrin'd to ſee it in the AJ. D. ; 

—way — „„ „„ 

u Was no ways in to \ | 

the duke of Anjou in the knowledge of war, and in JT 
his paſſion to rule; but he had more addreſs, con- 
cealed better his ambition, and had more apparent 
zeal for the good of the publick. The means of _ 
menting his power, were 1 pans over with 
a pretext of the- nation's glory. The troops he raiſed 
for ſervice made a noble and magnificent appearance, 
He had a ſplendid court at Paris, through the num- 
ber of lords, who flock'd to attend him; but whilſt. 
he procured their attachment to himſelf, he took off 
from their zeal for their lawful prince, who had al- 
moſt as many ſpies as courtiers about him. 20 

But the duke of Bourbon, who was alſo to have a 
ſhare in the 228 during the minority of 
Charles the ſixch by the deſign of the late k ing, and a 
far greater than the reſt itted him to have, was 
a man of a very different character. He was a prince, 
whom the late king eſteemed leſs for the honour he 
had of being his brother-in-law, than for his wiſdom, 
integrity, difintereſtedneſs, and the great ſervices he 
had done the Rate in the command of its armies ; and 
he would inevitably have been choſe to have preſided. 
alone, if he had held the place of the duke of Anjou 
id the royal family. Theſe were the four great ac- 
tors, who then appeared upon the ſtage ; of which 


the duke of Burgundy made the moſt ſhining figure; 
as did alſo his fon after him, to the — of 


France. : 
Theſe princes at firſt affected a great moderation, 


and agreed that all ſhould be 1 betwixt them 
by the advice of an aſſembly relates and lords, 
which was held in the palace. They called alſo to 
their aſſiſtance the chancellor, the preſidents of the 
chambers of parliament, Zehu des Marel advocate 
general, and ſome other perſons of noted prudence 
and ability). | | ; 7 
Cbarles the fifth, as he was reſolved not to en- 
truſt the regency with the duke of Anjou, and was 
apprehenſive he would be diſoblig'd, if excluded, 
hk named no regent. He had only recommended 
the education of his children to the dukes of Bur- 
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A. D. gundy and Hourlon. The buſineſs of the x 


1380. was the ſubject of debate in the — 2 


* were divided, de that they cams to. no con- 


4 who had the publick intereſt at heart, the 


princes were ſo fat. wrought — as we — the 


5 — 
l-s VL mon con Ce 
br in- — Fair he boy ig 


uvenal 
40 N 1 wo. — the advantage of the — 


| After four days conference they mado their report 
in a new afſerably the-12th day of Oclober, 
cording to the Chen they had form'd, it was re- 
Fa trat of ſolved to advance the time o the king's majority, and 


_ Ng to rform the ſolemnity of his conſecration at the 


ten of the month ; that the duke of Au jon ſhould. 


have the title of rage: till that time ; char as ſuch 
he ſhogld give the young prince his liberty before the 
coronation 3 and afterward the kingdom ſhould be 


govern'd in the king's name by the counſel aud ad- 


vice of the lords bis uncles, The duke of Anjou as 
the eldeſt was to have the firſt place in the council, 
and no matter of moment was to be decided there, 
bur in the preſence of the four F 
_ of The — of Anjou did not re account in this 
bel, 1 the the concordate, but they gain d him over by an a gon. 
debe, of tion to his favourite paſſion, and ſentis 


accounts gi- 


way of recompence with the beſt part © ther — 
2 plate and jewels, By chis 1 eſent, which 
was very confiderable, he was — to a compli- 
ance, and n. on to ratify this act in para- 

ment. 
As ſhort as the regency of the duke of Anjou way 
| to be, it cauſed a great diſturbance, and was attended 
8 with inſurrection and tumult. The troops not being 
Ghar VL id, which the princes had brought up to Paris to 


The like reaſon produced 


22 at ſome diſtance from Paris. There were ſe- 
itions- at Compiegue on this decafion, and in ſome o- 
ther towns in Picardy. A riot was form'd at Paris, 
apd the people were juſt ready to bruak in * * 

ouſes 


e ſame miſthief in the 


fion,. and broke up in diſorder. 5 2 
— by the aphlication of ſome perſons of dif. 


*-trengthen their I cd preat diſorders. 
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houſes. of the rich men of the city; nor was it with- A. D. 


out much difficulty that the duke of Arjor: 


The duke, who wauld otherwiſe have been glad to 
have prolong'd the time of his regency, was obliged by 
theſe uproars to haften the preparations for the king's 
coronation ; at which time he was to lay it down. 
This ceremony was proper to amuſe the minds of tho 
people, and to ward off the firſt fury of the ſedition. 

e gave orders for the troops to march towards Me- 
lun. The young king was brought thither, as to a 
place of more ſafety than Paris; and whilſt he 
waited for his coronation, the preparations far the 
ſolemnity were begun. | 
The duke of Anjou was no ſooner come to Mel, 
than it was propoſed to him to name a conſtable. 
This was di ble to him, as he ma- 
nifeſtly foreſaw, that an officer of that authority 
might be a ballance to his power ; but the matter 
having been debated in council, the dukes of Bur- 
and Bourbon, who bad plainly ſuggeſted that 
thought to the late king, carried it; and Oliver de 
Clifſon was choſen to this high dignity, purſyant ta 
the king's defigns, if death had not prevented him. 
This choice was much approved of, and 'twas univer- 
mw allow'd that no perſon was more capable than he 
to fill the place of Herrrand du Gueſclin, to whom 
he ſucceeded. 

Immediately after his nomination the king was car- 
ried to Rbeimes, and there conſecrated the fourth of 
November. From thence he was brought back to 
Paris, where he made a magnificent entry. But 
when the people, after having waited ſome time, 
ſaw that no mention was made of wing the taxcs, 
as they had been taught to in the firlt riſe of the 
ſedition, they made a ſecond inſurretion. They 
to the houſes of the collectors of the taxes, rav 
the publick offices, tore the regiſters, and a ſhort 
time after made the fame havock in the houſes of 
the Jesus. ; 

It was ſo much more troubleſame to quiet theſe 
diſorders, as it was difficult to find out proper means 
of doing it, by reaſon of the milunderſtancin 
«hp | whic 


* 
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theſe commotions from being carried to the utmoſt 
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1385. 
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WAV jarring with the duke of Hnjor in t 
Chap. s- one propoſed any thing, twas enough for the other to 
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f D. which daily increaſed between the heads of the go- 
1 . 


vernment. The —_— was continually . 
— ag: 


contradict it; and they hardly contained themſelves 
within the bounds of good manners in theſe their dif- 
Perh, Engliſb, with whom they were at war, made 
their advantage of theſe commotion: I have already 


4 \ related, how during the ſickneſs of king Charles the 


'- fifth their army under the conduct of the earl of 
Buckingham ran over all France, and was tu- 
ally harraſs'd by the flying camps, which follow'd 
it ; that it would infallibly have been intirely de- 
ſeated before it could have gained Yritanny, if the 

| French had gone on to purſue jt. But the news of 
the king's death diſconcerted all, and the moſt 


Eitel of the lords having left the French army, the ſoldiers 
hap: 7. Aigbanded of — | + | 
- Chap. zs, Thie news gave the duke of Britanny very diffe- 


rent diſpoſitions from what he had before; he deter- 


mined to reconcile himſelf to the new king, _ g 


thought of means to get quit of the Engliſh. 

the principal towps and the nobility in general had 

— d the duke to make 2 with France. And 
though the earl of Buckingham took all poſſible pains 
to keep him in the intereſt of Exgland, the peace 

was figned, and the king confer'd upon the duke a 

new inveſtiture to his duchy of Hritanny. ks 8 0 

Before the figning of the treaty, and even before the 

ſecret embaſſy, which the duke ſent to the 2 

vvenal des this ſubject ; the Engliſh general had ſat down beſore 
. Nantz, of which the French were then the maſters. 
The beſieged made a vigorous defence : The fiege 

laſted from all-ſaints day till onus ſollowing, and the 
Engliſh were obliged to raiſe it, after having ſuffer d 

loſs in an 5 with the French troops, which the 

ent to the ſuccour of the place. The carl 

ham had no other part to take than to re- 
imbark with his army; yet he left an Engliſh 
iſon at Breſt, that he might reſerve to him- 


elf an entry into Britanmy, which gave the duke a 
deal of diſpleaſure. The Englich had done the ſame 
at Cherbourg in Normandy, which they had * oy 

* | or 
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ſtor d to the king of Navarre from the time he had 4, D. 
—.— them into the country to defend him a- 138. 
＋ France; for the weak are uſually aſſiſted by = 
the ſtrong at their own expence. f 
This peace with the duke of Britanuy was an im- 
ant affair far France, who were little apprehen- 
ve of the Engliſh, when they were alone and unaſ- 
ſiſted ; and i they were never ſormidable, but 
when they had a party in the kingdom to ſavour their 
2323 The council of England were ſo ſatiſ- 
ied of this, that they determined tq form a new fac- - 
tion in Britanny, that they might embarraſs the 
duke and the king of France at the ſame time, Ave 
ſohn and Guy of Blois, the eldeſt ſans of Charles Hiltory of 
of Blots, the old competitor of the duke of Britan- 
ny's father, had been now retained in England theſe 
fx and thirty years. The king of England being 
highly diſguſted with the dyke, propoſed to them to 
ſupport their claim to the —_ of Britanny, and 
ive his couſin german, the daughter pf the duke of 
ncafter, to the eldeſt in marriage, upon condition, 
that they would do homage to him far the duchy of 
Britanny, and take oath never to enter into alliance 
with the king of France. „ 
The offer was very ſpecious, and likely to gain up- 
on theſe two lords; but they made Richard an an- 
ſwer, which he did not expect. They told him they 
were perfectly mindful of the obligations their father 
- owed to the k; of France, who had always main- 
tain'd his right againſt the counts of Montfort, uſur- 
pers of the duchy of Hritanny; that they would ne- 
ver forget them, and though it ſhould coſt them their 
life with the liberty they had _— loſt, they would 
not depart from the affection and fidelity they ow'd to 
France ; and they farther begg'd, he wquld not be 
-diſoblig'd at their refuſal of the favour he defign'd 
them, upon conditions they could nat accept with ho- 
nour. Richard was leſs ſhock'd at- their refuſal than 
ſurpriz'd at their generofity, and as he would other- 
wiſe have found it no eaſy matter to make good his 
2 he preſs d them no farther upon the Sub- 


ect. 
The court deliver'd from the uncafineſs which the 
war of Britanny had given it in the then * of 
ay ; | affairs 


; | 1 , 
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A. D. affairs, was leſs embaraſs'd with certain difficylticy 


92 


D. e eee 


time. 1 
Lewis king of Hungary, a declared protector of 
Urban, kid reatned Leak with France, if they 
continued any longer to acknowledge Clement" Me- 
naces at ſuch a diftance gave little diſturbance; hut 
the conduct of Clemem made him very odious in 


nonymous X | 
Big b. 11, France, and ſtirr'd up great murmurings againſt him, 
£ 3 and efpecially in the ert of Paris.” Nothing 


was ſpoken of but impoſitions upon the c ; the 
at rt of the . We 0 N end 
nals of Avignon ; thoſe who held the univerſity of- 
fices were charged with heavy penſions, which were 
diſtributed among the courtiers of the pope. All 
this cauſed the clergy of France to wiſh extremely for 
an end to this unhappy ſchiſm, The ualverlry far laſt 
reſolved to fend a deputation to the king, to defire of 
him that he would contribute by his own — to 
the . $o a general council, which was one of the 
means had been propoſed to extinguiſh the ſchiſm, | 
and engage the princes of Europe in the ſame _ 
They choſe maſter John Rouſe, a native of Abbeville, 
to carry the addreſs. FEI en e 
The duke of Anjou being informed of this deter- 
mination, was very much inraged. There wag great 
reaſon to ſuſpect he had a large ſhare in the ſums of 
which were collected for Clement; for this prince 
laid hold of all poſſible opportunities to heap up wealth, 
that he might be in a condition to ſupport the adoption 
neen Jane had made of his perſon to ſucceed her in 
kingdom of Naples; and Clement had a great In- 
tereſt in the ſucceſi of this enterprize, which would 
infallibly bring that kingdom under his obedience. 
As ſoon as the duke of Anjou had been informed of 
what had paſ#d in the univerſity, he gave orders to 
ſeize upon the delegate, who was taken the night 
following, and thrown into priſon in the Chatelet. 
The rector, attended with the moſt eminent of the 
rofeffors, demanded of the prince the deliverance of 
their fellow member. "The duke treated them as 
rebels, but after divers refuſals was prevailed . 
yield, though he forbad them at the fame time to 


diſpute 


_ embroiled, without Hine themſelves much trouble 
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\ This prohibition procured the deſertion of ſeveral WW. 


of the doors, who retired to Rome with Fobn Rouſſe, 
where they made their court to Urban by what they 
had done in France. . 
The dukes of Zurgundy and Bourbon, who always 
well together, aw the duke of Anjou thus 


about the matter. They were not diſpleaſed to ſee 
that. be thereby drew upon himſelf the hatred of 
the people and clergy ; and whilſt he expected his 
deſign upon Naples would extri te him from theſe 
difficulties, he left in their hands the whole authority 
of the goyernment, WA ens; 
The duke of Zerry.in the mean time bore very 
impatiently his having almoſt no hand in the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs: however, he thought to 
make- up his loſs another ys He demanded the 
government of Guyenne and Languedoc of the king, 
and the duke of Anjou feconding his demand, he 
pbtained it; but before he could put him in poſſeſſion, 
'twas hp N to remove Gaſton, count of Foiæ, upon 
whom the late king had conferred it. 

The count refuſed to make a ceſſion of his right, 
and ſet the duke of Berry at defiance, who had ad- 
vanced with his troops towards him; nor did he ſub- 
mit till he knew that the king was upon the point of 
tnarching againſt him at the head of an army, and 
that he had already taken down the royal dat 
S. Denis for this expedition. 

The duke of Burgundy brought the affair to an ac- 
commodation very advantageous to the count of Foix. 
He perſuaded the king to employ the army he had 
raiſed in a cauſe which promoted his own particular 
intereſt, though coloured over, according to cuſtom, 
with a pretence of glory and advantage to the 
ſtate. : 38 
The Flemings had revolted againſt Lenos, count of 
Flanders. And the duke of Burgundy repreſented to 
the king, that he was bound in honour, and even in duty 
as a 23 not to ſuffer his vaſlal to be oppreſſed 
by his rebellious ſubjects. The duke was ſon-in-law 
to the count of Flanders, and his preſumptive * 


Chap. 12. 
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A. D. by his wife, the only legitimate daughter of the coun 
1387. And thus to reſtore his ather-in-law to his domini * 


1 


was to ſecure his own 1 : the king grant 
his requeſt, and reſolved the army ſhould march into 
Flanders ; but this expedition was put off for ſome 
time by certain difficulties which interven'd. 


was wanting for the war they were to under- 
Foun: duke of Anjou alſo wanted money to ſet 


A forward in his journey for Naples. And there was no 


12. chap. 1. ther means of havi 


4. D. 1302. 


_ the people, and in the tumult there were five Eng 


8 it, but by raiſing again the 
taxes which had been laid aſide upon the laſt ſedi- 
tion; and the ſucceſs of 'which hes made the people 
more inſolent than ever. The people of Paris up- 
on notice that this matter had again been — 
in council, had recourſe to arms. And the {pirit of 
tevolt reached as far as Rowen and ſeveral other 
towns, where great violences were committed, and 
eſpecially upon the collectors commiſſioned to gather 


the tax. 
And what was moſt Ie not only the towns 
of Francs ſeemed to act in concert in refufing to ſub- 


mit to the tax, but there was alſo much reaſon to 
believe that the Flemmings and the Engliſh had their 
emiſſaries in divers parts of the kingdom, to draw the 
le into a kind of league with them. 

is was confirmed to the contemporary hiſtorian, 
who gives us this accounts. He was a monk of the 
abbey of Sr. Denis, and ſays, that being about this 
time in * upon the affairs of his ab , there 
happened the like inſurrections there of the loweſt of 


lords with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, dragge to 
puniſhment, and publickly beheaded ; and whilſt he 
was wondring at the treatment the had ſhewed the 
archbiſhop, a country gentleman ſaid to him, Tour 
own country ſhall ſee greater revolutions than theſe, 

and in a ſhort time too, | 
The duke of Anjou, when heſaw that his own and 
the king's authority thus fell to the ground, without 
his being able to provide any remedy, had recourſe 
to diſſimulation. He ſuffeted ſome time to paſs over 
his head without notice till in February 1382, that is, 
near fix months after the ſedition, he made a freſh 
attempt, but with little ſucceſs. The people _ 
roke 
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0 broke out into an uproar, they forced the gates of the A. DO. 
1 townhouſe and the arſenal, ſeized upon the arms 
0 
S 


* 


1382. 
they found there, and amongſt other things r the K 
I up- 


- maces and the mallets, and with theſe they 
on the commiſſioners of the taxes, and killed them; 
and from hence theſe rebels were named Maillo- 

1 tins. | 75. BN 

t Whil& matters were thus ing on at Paris, the : 
d king with his uncles and a ——_— of the nobili _——\ 
G in arms, marched towards Rowen, and with ſo — 

K precipitation that he ſurprized the burghers, puniſhed 

c the chief authors of the inſurrection, and reſtored 

j- the tax. From thence he marches ſtraight to Paris, 

d there to exhibit a like example of ſeverity, but the 

f matter was not ſo eaſy. A motion is at laſt made for + 

r 
! 
r 


a treaty, but not coming to terms, the duke of Anjou 
makes himſelf maſter of the country round about 
Paris. He gives leave to his troop to behave at diſ- 
cretion, to pillage any of the townſmen they could find, 
; and of all the diſorders which are attendant upon 
; war, he forbad none but murder and fire; and even 
) for the laſt he obliged all the houſes and granaries of 
p the country to pay contribution by way of redemp- 


tion. 

This produced one part of the effect he had deſign- 
ed, and brought the beſieged to an accommodation. 
It coſt the Pariſians i oo, ooo livres, and the next day 

| the King entered Paris, and was well received. 

| Peace being thus reſtored, the duke of Anjou ie 

; forward for Avignon, to confer with the pope, a 

from thence he deſign'd to paſs into the kingdom of 

Naples, By the departure of the duke of Anjou, the 
duke of Burgundy remained maſter of the govern- 
ment, and ed the ſuccour he had promiſed his 
father-in-law the count of Flanders: the ſucceſs of 
theſe two expeditions was as follows ; to begin firſt 
with that of Flanders. 

Lewis, earl of Flanders, was a man more addicted 
to his pleaſures, than imployed in the adminiſtration 
of the government, by which means his kingdom was 

haraſſed by ſeditions raiſed partly from the taxes he 

had impoſed upon his ſubjects to ſupply his licentious 

demands, and partly from the natural intractability 2 
. 
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286 b Hipoy of FRANCE: 
A. D. the Flemings, who have been always exttavaguntly 


38z. jealous of their privileges. 017 cee 
Wy The Burghers of Ghent were the moſt zealous a- 
Froiflard, gainſt their count; they had choſen for their com- 
chap. 7 mander one Philip of Artevelle, the ſon of Fames 
of Artevelle the famous brewer, who in the reign of 

Philip of Valois, and of Lewis of Nevers, count of 
Flanders, had been at the head ofa like revolt. The 
le of Ghent had formed a notion from the memo- 

= Fehe father's boldneſs, that the ſon would be no leſs 


capable of TEE a ſedition z and in this they 


feated the earl of Flanders, at the head of an army of 
thirty thouſand. - He brought under ſubjection, and 

drew into the intereſt of the people of Ghem, almoſt 

all that part of Flanders which ſpoke Flemiſh z and 
when the count made _—_— to the French kin 
he had no other poſſeſſions in that part of his dow. 


nions, than Denremonde and Ondenarde. 
Fifa, _Artevelle informed that an army was gathering in 
| chap. 106. Flanders, ſaw plainly it was deſigned againſt the 
Flemings. Upon this he made an overture of peace. 
The letter, which he wrote upon this occaſion, was 
received by the court with ſcorn ; but they afterwards ' 
ted of what they had done, when they had learnt 
that he-demanded the protection of Richard king of 
Fro, England. They then offered to enter into a treaty, 
445. 10% But he anſwered, 'twas now too late; and added, that 
he would hearken to no propoſition of .peace, till 
* and Denre monde were given up into his 
ands. 
This inſolent anſwer provoked the king, and made 
him reſolve to ſubdue this zebel at any. rate. The 
army was reviewed at Arras. It conſiſted 2 
thou- 
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country difficult to paſs through, and an uncamforta- 


ble ſeaſon, for *twas then the end of October. The 


oung prince, who was not yet full fourteen years 


old, was diſpleaſed they ſhould bring the matter to 


deliberation, and whatever reaſons they could urge 


againſt it, he was reſolved to enter the field. 7 


' Artevelle was then ſat down before Oudenarde, and 
many perſons of diſtinction were in the town, and in 
danger of falling very ſoon into the hands of the rebels, 


from whom they could expect no Prat He 
| | him in bis 
camp 55 but they following the advice of the count 


thought the French army would attac 


Flan ders, judge it more proper to make 4 diverſion 


into the country beyond the Z7/ſs, where the revolt was 
general, and by that means oblige him to, quit the 


ſiege of Ondenarde, 1 
But twas difficult to paſs the river, Which had 
then overflowed its banks. The French made an 
aſſault upon the bridge of Comi nes, which 54 
ried aſter a vigorous defence, but it was retaken by 


_ the-Flemings. The conſtable De Clifſon marched thi- 
ther in perſon, whilſt a . detachment was ſent, with, 


boats, which were carried in carts, to paſs the riyer 
at ſome diſtance. He found the enemy had broke 
down part of the — however, he ſet his troops 

* d prepared his batteries. In the mean 
while, the detachment which had paſſed the river a- 
bove Cominss fell upon the Flemzugs in their reary, who 


being; ſurprized, made but little reſiſtance. They 


made themſelyes maſters of the bridge, repaired it, 
and committed it to the care of the lord of Serzpi, an 


old captain and a good commander. 


He had ſoon an occaſion to give an inſtance of bis 
courage and ability; for the conſtable having paſſed 
the river, and marched Tome E into the c0.n- 

y, the bridge was again attacked by nine thonſand 
72 vi -mp1i defended, it to à mira 


muſt have. upevitably been wa: if the conſtable 
pe 


- 


Vor. II. | with 


 thoyſand horſe, and a greater number of infantry.and_../ . 
"Twas debated, whether the king ſhould march 
with the, army in ſo dangerous an expedition, in a 


ſo yigoroyſly 1;. 


th 


edſly come up. to — ch. 


« 
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with his horſe, that he broke their troops, paſſed 
through the midſt of them, and left three thouſand 


WY V dead upon the field, 


bild, 
chap- 120, 


© Aﬀer this defeat, the king croſſed the bridge, and 
3 towards Tyres. They found by the way a 
freſh bo wo Fewingy, who were engaged and routed 

the admiral John de Vienne. Five thouſand of the 
enemy was lain in the battle. The inhabitants of 
Tpres were ſo terrified at this overthrow, that they 
ſent their Monks to the king with the keys of their 
towh. The king granted them the pardon they 
asked, without any conditions. Dunkirk, Furnes, 


| Graveline, Caſſel, Bourbotirg, and ſeveral other 


places ſubmitted, after the example of res; and 


the Citizens of Ghent in a conſternation ordered Ar. 
 Fevelle to abandon the fiege of Oudenarde, and defend 


their country. | | | 

He preſently came to Ghent with fotty thouſand 
met, but he left troops enough before Oudenarde to 
maintain the fiege, and defend the paſſes. He held 
a cbuncil of war at Ghent, whete 'twas reſblved to 


try the fortune of the field, and to give no quarter to 
any Frenchman, ſave the king only, whom they 


ſhould endeavour. to rake alive. 


Anonymous Artevelle advanced as far as Roſebeque, a village 
bil. <>. 16.herween  Deinze and Harlcbee. Tas there tho 


French, who were equally defirous of the fight, came 
up with him, and put themſelves into 4 poſture of 


battle. 


The ſoldiers, to the number of twelve thouſand men, 


alitzhted from their horſes, after the uſual manner, 
and the king alone remained on horſe-back. The 


right wing was commanded, according to cuſtom, by 


the conſtable, who had under him the mareſchals of 
Sancerre and Flainville; the count of Flanders 


took his 


would be in this body. The left wing was under the 


direction of John of Artois, count of Eu. The king 
in the Corps de Bataille, with Lewrs 


count of Valois his brother, and the duke of Burgundy. 


The army being thus diſpoſed, the lord of Villiers 
diſplayed the royal ſtandard, 80 
Artevelle, had a far more numerous army 


than the French, lay entrenched at Roſebeque, and is 
was not caſy to force his cntrenchments ; * to 
ew 
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Hew the little regard he made of the enemy, he A. ©. 
came Cut of his own accord, and having ſet his troops 1382. 
in order, he placed himſelf at the head of nine thou- ww 
ſand men of the militia of Ghent, whom he more re. 


lied on, than all the reſt. 

He begin with a diſcharge of muſquets, which he 
had placed in the front of his army, and then he fell 
upon the battalions which ſtood over againſt him. His 
firſt onſet was ſo furious, that he made them retire ; 
but he did not long obtain this advantage, for he was 
ſoc: repulſed, and the conſtable having charged him 
at the ſame time, his troops were throw into diſor- 
der. 'The French preſſed then ſo cloſe, that they had 
not time to recover their ranks, and in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour, they were intirely routed and 
pu to the ſword. Our hiſtorians ſay, that on that 
lay and the next, being cloſely purſued by the 
horſe, there fell near forty thouſand Fleuings, who 
were Either ſlain, or drowned in the brooks cr rivers. 
The hiſtorians of Flanders agree, that twenty 
thouſand fell upon the day of battle, but they al- 
low no more than fix hundred for the day after; 


however the victory was compleat, and ſo much the 


ore ſo, as few were wanting on the conquering 
e, ; 
Artevelte was found among the dead without ſo 
much as a wound ; he lay fmothered in a ditch and 
covered over with the bodies of the ſoldiers, who had 
fallen upon him. The ſucceſs of this great day was a- 
ſcribed to the diſcretion and conduct of the conſtable 
De Ci on, and the mareſchal Sancerre. The battle 


Froiſl; ard, 


was fought on the 2oth of Novernber. chap. 17, 


The count of Flanders, when the victory was over, 
made haſte to the king 
feer, and thank'd him for the great obligations he had 


to him. The king made anſwer to this effect, Gcod 


Couſin, I have in ſuch wiſe aided and aſſiſted you, that 
your enemies are now defeated : altho" in the time of 
the late king, my father, ««hom God hath taken to him. 
ſelf, you were much ſuſpected ro have entered into an 
alliance with our enemies the Engliſh, and favoured 
their arms. But if hereafier you ſhall adhere to 15, 


«ee ſhall not be wanting to expreſs our regard. 


U 2 The 


s tent, caſt himſelf at his 1 d. 
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1382. eternally attached to his perſon and ſtate. The 


hiſt 


riſins, 


Jovens l * 


news of the victory was carried to Oudenarde, upon 
which the nobility made a ſally from the town, and 
ſlew nine hundred men. The reſt were put to flight, 


and retired with ſuch precipitation, t:1ai they leſt be- 


hind them their ammunicion, machi..cs, and bag- 


eiae. 
The king, to make an advantage of his victory, 


marched ſtraight to Courtray, and the inhabitants 


ſent him their keys. He cauſed their gates io be 


broke dbwn, and tour of the principal rebels to be 
hanged, He was fatisficd witn this puniſhment ; 
but the army was not, for upon ſight of tne gilt ſpurs 


and French banners which were ſtill hung up in the 
great church, ever ſince the fatal defeat of Koberrt of 
Artois in the year 1302, four and twenty years be- 
fore, they were animated to revenge. | 

In reſpect to the king's perſon, they offercd no vio- 
lence tothe inhabitants during his majeſty's ſtay in the 


touyn: but he had no ſuoner left the pack, than they 
| 


t of fury puta 


divided into partics, and in the og - N 
age or ſex, pilla- 


to the ſword, without diſtindion o 


Anonymous ged their houſes, and reduced that unfortunate town 


toaſhes. Our of our hiſtorians ſays, there was a re- 
port, and others lay it down for certain fact, that let- 


Meyer. An- ters were found at Courtray, which the ſeditious of 


nals 0 
France. 


Paris had wrote to the rebels of Flanders, in which 
they offered to enter into an alliance with them. This 
diſcovery, it real, muſt convince the king, that he 
had dons himſelf as much ſervice by ſubduing the 
Flemings, as he had done the count of Flanders, 

' Bruges, and the other revolted towns, ſued for 
mercy tothe king and count, and obtained pardon. 
Ghent was the only town that refuſed to ſubmit. Tho 
ſcaſon was ſo far advanced, that 'twas now too late to 
fit down before it; ſo that the king having left 


a conſiderable army with the count of Flanders, re- 


turned to France. He was honourably received in 
all the towns of Picardy through which he paſſed. 


The people were overjoycd to ſee their young king 


come back victorious ,trom a battel where he had al- 
fiſted in perſon, with an intrepidity that made him the 
admiration of all the nobility. 


The 
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The Pariſſans only were more affected with ſorrow A. D. 
than Joy at the king's victorious return. He had not 1383. 
disbanded his army; and except the troops he had left WW 

in Flanders, he brought with him all who had attend 


ed him in this expedition. \ 
"Tis common to ſce a ſeditious multitude when 


giving way to their paſſions they apprehend an ap- 


proac ing puniſhment, ſo entirely confounded as not 
even to think of the proper remedies to ward off the 
impending blow. Such was then the condition of the 
mutinous Pariſians at the. king's approach, who 
did not fail'to make his advantage i the conjunc- 
ture. 

The lord mayor and ſome other of the principal 
citizens, who had no hand in the revolt, came to 
congratulate the king as far as Sr, Leuis. They 
aſſured him, that all Was quiet at Parts, that 
he m_ make his entry there in what manner he 
pleaſed, and would meet with no oppoſition. He 
received them with marks of coldneſs, and took no 
N of the method, in which he thought to pro- 
ceed. 5 

The next day, early in the morning, he put his 
army in order of . and marched in three bodies 
towards Paris, The king only was mounted in the 
midſt of his troops; and the ſhew reſembled ra- 
ther the march of an army againſt an enemy, than a 
triumph. 

As they paſſed along, the deputies of divers com- 

nies ſtood ready to make their compliments to the 

ing, but were refuſed audience. When the firſt 
battalions drew near the town, certain ſoldiers were 
diſpatched before with axes to clear the way. They 
— down the gates, and threw them upon the 
ground, that they might be trod under foot by the 
army as they entered. The king marched flowly 
on, and affected a ſtern diſcontented air. He alight- 
ed from his horſe at the church of Notre Dame, 
where having returned thanks for the victory, he 

eſented a {tandard coveted over with Flowers de 


ys of gold, and then he ſet forward to the pa- 


lace. | | | 
he conſtable ordered the ſoldiers to take poſſeſ- 


/ fin of the principal parts of the town, and there 
, . 5 P 4s + Pa 0 E: bs 1 7277 they 
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A. D. they planted a conſiderable guard The reſt were 
1383. allowed to make choice of what lodgings they pleas'd 
WY among the citizens, as themſelves ſhould find them 


molt commodious ; but with this reſiriction, that they 
ſhould torbear all reproachtul language, nor in any 
other reſpect inſult the perſons of ſuch as ſhould re- 
ceive them. Above three hundred of the citizens 
were committed to priſon, and of theſe a goldſmith 
and a draper, who had a great hand in the ſedition, 
were publickly executed, and the reſt reſerved for 
their tryals. i „ 

Five days after this execution, the king cauſed all 


venal des the chains of the ſtreets to be taken away, and cars 


ried to Vincennes. The inhabitants were all diſ— 
armed, and 'tis ſa d the arms which were found among 
them, were ſuicient to fugniſh an army of a . 
thouſand men. The gite Sr. Antoine was broke 
down, and twas refolved to carry on the towers of 
the Haſtilie, which the late king had begun. | 
The execution of the criminals laſted for fifteen 
days, and the death of the advocate-generai Zrs Mas 
veſts Rood diltinguiſhed from among the reit. He 
had becn wied valucd at court, — had kei t up an 
intereſt there for a long time, without loſing his cre- 
dit with the people, by whom he was much regard- 
ed. He had been frequently very ſerviceable in 
quicting the publick diſturbances; but 'twas ob- 
ected to him, that he had remained in Yaris in a 
lien revolt at a time when the principal magiſtrates 
had left the city, to ſhew they had no hand in the 
inſurrection; he was charged with having ſpoken too 
freely in council in bchalf of the people ; and that 
once in an aſſemhly of the ſeditious, he was either 
moved through fcar, or led by complaiſance for the 
praiſes they had given him, to adviſe the ſortifica- 
tion of Paris, that it might the better defend itſelf 
againſt the king's forces. This he probably did in 

compliance with thc time, and from a vicw to ke 
up his authority, which he hoped might be one day 
my in bringing them toa berter temper ; but 
theſe are dangerous expedients; and always ſubje to 
miſconſtruction. He had been. ever molt firmly at- 
'rached to the intereſt of the duke of Anjou, who was 
no no longer in France; and by this means * 
| | wn 
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drawn upon himſelf the hatred of the duke of Bur- 4. D. 
gundy, who then ruled all in the council. This was 1383. 

is greateſt crime, as many believed. He was de. 
clared Fi of high · treaſon, and ſentenced to be be- 
headed. He was then ſeventy years old, and thus 
ended his life by an ignominious death, which his 
underſtanding and capacity, his prudence and em- 
ployments, under four ſucceſſive kings, had rendred 
Illuſtrious. > 
The court did not 4 ; 'twas judged proper Edia of 


to humble the citizens, by taking from 'em the office Jan. 1392, 


*. 


in the regi- 


of lord mayor, The juriſdiction of this officer was ger of + 
given to the Prevoſt de Paris, who had alſo the chamber of 
king's letters to take poſſeſſion of the Hotel- de-Ville, Pai, nus 
and the rights and revenues of the town houſe were H. fol. 36, 
annexed to his office. 37. 

As theſe inſurrections were originally raiſed upon 
account of the taxes of the late Reign, which the 
court had been obliged to lay afide, and were now 
defirous to reſtore, they took care not to omit ſo fa- 
vourable a conjuncture to bring about a deſign of ſuch 
importance. And thus what ſhould have proceeded 

from the affection of the ſubjects towards their ſove- 
reign, whoſe affairs would not ſuffer him to be de- 
pri ved of ſo neceſſary a ins whilſt engaged with 
the Fngliſh, was now made a part of the juſt pu- 
niſhment they had merited by their revolts, in ex · 
poſing the kingdom to the greateſt calamities. 

At laſt, after ſo many examples of ſeverity, the 
king was inclined to peace, anddetermined to reſtore 
tranquillity to the capital city of his kingdom. He 
granted a general pardon, the priſoners were releaſed, 


and only ſentenced to pay a pecuniary mul&t. - 
Rouen, and the other towns, which had ſhar'd in Sg 
the rebellion, were treated almoſt in the ſame man- 26. 
ner. Some of the citizens were executed, and others 
fined, and the taxes reſtored in all places within a 
ſhort time. | = 
The expedition of Flanders, and the diſturbances 
of Paris, did not hinder the proſecutions of the war 
— the Engliſp beyond the Loire. They proceed- 
ed themſelves by very ſlow degrees upon account of 
the * and ſeditions, —— = were — more 
exempt from in England, than in France. e ma- | 
xcmpt from in Eng he ene — J 
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A. D. reſchal of Sancerre had driven them out of Limou- 
6j. in, beſure the campaign of Flanders, He took 
ſtom them alſo certain of their fortreſſes; and then 
there was made a truce between the two nations, but 
it did not laſt long. | | 
The kings of France and England were alike deſi- 
rous to lay aſide the war; they had both occaſion to 
confirm their authority at home, and keep their ſub- 
jecto within the bounds of their allegiance; but peace 
became more difficult every day than ever, by reaſon 
of certain ſreſh obſtacles which intervened. The af 
fairs of Flanders and the ſchiſm in the church were 
none af the leaſt ; for 'twas upon this account that the 
fury of the war, which ſeemed to abatc, was kindled 
" afreſh. 
The oy of Ghent were ſupported in their re- 
volt by the king of England, and an army of the Eng- 
2 had landed at Calais. But this was not occaſioned 
omuch by the ſolicitations of the citizens of Ghent, 
as by tbe ag prongs of Urban, who finding his party 
to prevail in Italy, and enraged more and more at the 
rotection France gave his competitors, was reſoly'd 
by fore of arms to draw them off from his inte- 


He ſent a bull into England, to Henry Spencer, 

| biſhop of Norwich, directing him to publiſh a cruſade 

in form againſt the Clementines ; tor ſo the people 

were named who adhered to Clement, and the French 

any —— under that denomination. The 
biſſiop of Norwich was made hcad of the expedi- 

tion. The bay of England was not mightily pleaſed 

with the affair, but he let the pope and the biſhop do 

what they would. | 
me biſhop at the head of the army, having landed 

at Calais, was by the pope's inſtructions to have made 

an irruption into France ; but finding the frontiers 

well guarded, and the county of Flanders but ill pro- 
vided, he changed his deſign, and having diſpatched 

olydor. certain parties into Picardy, he fell upen Flanders, 
Virgil 1 2% a ltho' * count was in the intereſt of Urban. He 


Anonymous 


hiſtory, l. 3. took Grauceline, Bourbourg, and Dunkirk, and not far 
chap.1z- from hence he defeated-the count of Flanders, and 
Ot after «He defeat made himſelf maſter of Caſſel, Ber: 
gurt, Turnes, Newport, Oftend, and almoſt all the o- 
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ther towns which were fituate at ſome ſmall diſtance A. D. 


from the ſea. | 


; 12 « I 5 

He then laid fiege to res; but the king foot af- K 
ter arrived with ſuccours, accompanied by the duke Froiffadd, 
of Britanny, and having to command under him, the *. *4"* 


conſtable, the mareſchal of Sancerre, and Guy de 
Tremouille, who bore the royal ſtandard. Upon his 
approach, the Engliſh raiſed the ſiege. They retir'd 
and entrenched nor far from Caſſel ; and not veritu- 
ring to tarry till the French came up, they divided 
their army, and threw certain regiments into the 
towns, which they had conquered. 


The king laid fiege to Bergues and Graveline, 7 des 


where che el made but a poor defence. They 
 ſhewed more reſolution at Bourbourg, and ſurrender- 
ed upon capitulation. When theſe places were re- 
taken, the duke of Britanny offered himſelf as me- 
diator of peace between the two kings ; and they 
came to a treaty. But the king refufing all condi- 
tions unleſs the Eugliſ would give up Breff, Cher- 


bourg, and Calais, and the king of England refol- Froiffard, 
ring to keep them ſtill in his own hands, nothing was chap. 147. 


effeed by this negotiation, but a ceſſation of arms 
till Michaelmas-4ay the next year. And thus ended 
this Flanders expedition, which was no leſs glorious 
to the king than the former. 


The count of Flanders did not long enjoy the quiet, 4. D. 1384. 


which the truce had procured him: he fell ill at 
St. Omer, and died the January following. By his 
death the duke of Zurgundy, who had married 
Margaret, his only legitimate daughter, became a 
very powerful prince, to the great detriment of ['rance; 
for by this ſucceſſion he joined to his duchy of Bur- 
gundy, which was ſeparated from the crown, the, 
county of Flanders, the counties of Artcis, Retell, 
Nevers, the lordſhip of Salins, and ſeveral other 
domains. a 
The citizens of Ghent, though they had changed 
their lord, did not think fit to return to their obe- 
dience. The revolt laſted a year and a half longer, 
and obliged the king to carry freſh forces into Flan- 
ders, to bring them under ſubjection, and compleat 


his conquelt. 
; we + 7 . 4 
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4 D. The kings of France and England, tired out with 


1384. 


& 


war, again renewed the conferences of peace, But 
as neither the one nor the other would make any re- 
laxation in the articles of Zreſt, Cherbourg, and Ca- 
lais, nothing was concluded, but a prolongation of the 
truce till the following year 1385, and it was generally 
very well obſerved. 
bilſt theſe conferences were held, news was 
brought to. France of the death of the duke of Anjou. 
And now I ſhall relate what befell him from the time 
he left the court of France, till his death. 
have already obſerv'd in the beginning of the hiſto- 
of this reign, that Zane, queen of Naples, adopted 
uo 


the duke of Aujou, and declared him he ir to her crown, 


the county of Provence, and the reſt of her dominions. 


Be fore ſhe thought of the duke of Anjou, ſhe expreſ- 
ſed much friendſhip for Charles of Duras, who was 
nearly related to her; and 'twas generally believed 
ſhe de him her ſucceſſor. But from the time 
me broke with Urban, whoſe authority at firſt ſhe 
had ſupported, affairs put on a quite diferent face. 
Urban thundered out an excommunication againſt her, 
declared her a rebel to the holy ſee, whoſe feuda- 
tary ſhe was, and inveſted in her kingdom Charles of 
Duras. 

This young prince, who was naturally of acruel 
temper, unmindful of the civilities of Zane, and ap- 


prehenſive ſhe would now no qo, look upon him 


reſolved to make himſelf maſter of Naples, by virtue of 
the inveſtiture that Urban had given him. The 
queen was highly inraged, and 'twas in this fit of 
paſſion that by the advice of Clement ſhe nominated 
the duke of Anjou to ſucceed her. | 
Charles of Duras loſt no time ; he went to Rome 
and received the crown of Naples from the hand o 


Urban; and then entered the kingdom with an army, 


ſurprized Naples, by means of 'the intelligence he 


had formed there, and forced the queen, when thus 
| betrayed, to take refuge in the new caſtle. Charles 


beſieged her there, took her, and having kept her 
en in priſon, cauſed her to be cruelly 

rangled. | i 
By the death of King Charles the fifth, which fell 
out during this interval, the duke of Au ſou could 
not 
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not ſpeedily depart from France, and he was alſo ſome A. D. 
time employed in making preparations, At laſt he 1384. 
ſer but for Avignon, where he had appointed all hi 


forces to give him the meeting. Certain accidents 
. him to tarry there for ſome time, ſo that 
he did not begin his march till the end of May, and 
then he ſet forward at the head of a moſt noble ar- 
my, which, as ſome of our hiſtorians report, conſiſted 
of full fixty thouſand men, and who at firſt were 
well ſupplied out of the immenſe treaſure he had for 
a long time been heaping together, at the expence 


of the kingdom of France. 


He paſſed the Alps, entered Lombardy, marghed 
over Italy with vaſt fatigues, but without finding an 
adverſe army to oppoſe him. Art length he arrrived 
at Abruzzo, which makes part of the kingdom of Na- 
ples. He was received into Aquila, which had al- 
ways adhered faithfully to the queen; and 'twas 


here he became acquainted with the tragical end of 


that unhappy princeſs. From this time he took upon 
him the title of king of Sicily and Feruſalem, and 
count of Provence. He ſought for nothing more than 
an opportunity to deſerve theſe titles, by the over- 
throw of his competitor, and — death of 
his bene factreſs; e had to do with an enemy, 
whoſe dexterity and cunning was equal to his perfidi- 
ouſneſs and cruelty, x. 

Charles of Duras did not judge it expedient to 


expoſe a crown he was poſſeſſed of, to the fate of a 


battle. He was in hopes the exceſſive heats of the 
country, and the want of neceflary proviſion, would 
be ſufficient to diſcharge him of his enemy. Upon 
information that the French army drew near, he 
cauſed all the proviſions and forage of the country, to 
be convey'd into the towns and caſtles, and he made a 
jeſt of the duke of Axjou's challenge, who ſucceſſive - 
ly for ten times together would have prevailed on 
him to decide their quarrel; by coming to an engage- 
ment. He ſuffered him to take Bari, Tarentum, and 
ſome other towns, where the duke put his troops into 
winter quarters. | = | 

Charles of Duras obſerved the ſame method the 
following campaign. What he had foreſeen, came to 
paſs ; the heats — a great part of the French 
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A. D. army. The want of reduced them to the 


. 


4. D. 2305. 


utmoſt . and at laſt the duke of Anjou him- 
ſelf falling ill of a contagious diſtemper, died at 
Bari the twentieth of September 1384, in the forty- 


fifth year of his age. | 


Thus died the duke of Anjou, a prince of great 
courage, and by his military and political virtues de- 
ferved the crown he ſought to obtain. His unfortu- 
nate expedition was the only thing that made him la- 
mented in France, where his avarice and inflexibility 
had rendered him odious. 1 

The ducheſs of An jou, his wife, obtained the in- 


veſtiture of the kingdom of Naples, for Leis her 


eldeſt fon. The Provencials refuſed to acknowledge 
him as their count, till he had conquered the king- 
dom of Naples. But the king, who took him under 
his protection, and Clameut, who employed all his in- 
tereſt and authority in his hehalf, cauſed him to be 
recognized as count of Provence. 

The more the young king of France advanced in 


age, the higher opinion his ſubjects conceived of the 


had told the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon 


great endowments by which he ſtood diſtinguiſhed, 
eſpecially fince the two laſt glorious campaigns of 
Flunders, and his authority increaled in proportion. 
The good underſtanding which had appeared for 
ſome time to be kept up between the three princes 
his unclcs, did not a little contribute to the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the people. He was then in his ſeventeenth 
year, and the princes determined to marry him. In 
this they followed the judgment of the late king, — 

re 
his death, that it would be proper his ſon ſhould bo 
married to a princeſs of Germany, that alliances 
might he formed on that fide. They caſt their eyes 
"_ the princeſs Iſabella, daughter of Stephen duke 
of Bavaria, and the marriage was ſolemnized at 
Amiens in the month of July. 

Whilft this affair was in agitation, there were held 


new conferences in relation to the peace betwixt 


Frgland and France ; but theſe were as unſucceſs- 
tu! as the former. It was determined by the king's 
council, that as ſoon as the ceſſation expired, they 
ſhould purſus rhe war with vigour ain the Eng 


, and attack them in their on country. Fes 
, . 9 
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0 of Burgundy undertook to fit out a confidera- A, 'D. 


- ble fleet at Ecluſt, a town of Flanders, which belong- 13835. 
10 ed to the king. The conſtable, the mareſchal 4c 
Sancerre and Enguerran de Coucy, were to com 7 


* mand the army which ſhould paſs into England ; and 
in the mean while the admiral de Vienne was to ſet 


" ſail with the veſſels that were firſt got ready, and fif- 
5 teen hundred choice men, to join the troops of Scor- 
N land, and make an inroad upon the Engliſb ſrom that 
uarter. 
* 1 The king of England finding himſelf thus dange- 
* rouſly threatened, entered upon meaſures to ward off 
hs the blow. The men of Ghent, and the other rebels 
in Flanders had made an alliance with him; and he 
4 had formed a deſign, in conjuntion with the burghers 
B a of Dam, à ſea- town below Bruges, to ſurprize 
4 Ecluſe, and ſet fire to the king's fleet. But the in- 
a telligence chanced to be diſcovered, and certain townſ- 
men of Ecluſe, who, were concerned in the affair, c, 
; were executed upon the occaſion. | = ths 
- The duke of Burgundy, whoſe intereſt was more 
d, concerned in the war with Flanders, than with Fng- 
of land, did not fail to lay hold of ſo proper an occaſion to 
K animate the king againſt the Flemiſh rebels. He made 
a him haſten his expedition into Flanders, and as the 
as late project was formed at Dan, 'twas reſolved to lay 
1. fiege to it, and the king himſelf ſat down before it 
th in perſon. They made a vigorous refiſtance, but the 
r place was taken at laſt and plunder'd, and five hun- 
"i dred ſoldiers that were in it were put to the ſword. 
i From thence they procecded to carry all the ravages of 
= | war into the rebel country: and the king was inſenſi- 
| bly ingaged by tho duke of Zurgundy to employ the 
_ againſt the Fleming, which he bad de- 
- figned againſt Eugland. The war had fuceceded fo 
- well, that Ghent at laſt demanded peace, and it was 
M concluded at Journay the eighteenth of Lecember, 
14 notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Exgliſh faction 
| to prevent it. The duke granted a general pardon, 
85 | ail Ghent, with the other confederate towns, renoun- 
4 ced the alliance and ingagemeats they had made with 
FI the Engliſh. | i 
* The war of Flangers. did not prevent the dmiral 
3 ue Vienne from paſſing into Scotland with his erg 
11 | 1 o 
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court of France, and was a friend to Come of the 
meaner officers in the king's kitchen. This man he 
makes privy to his deſigns, and engages him to re- 
| turn 
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and they were joined by three thouſand Scors, which 
the king of Scotland had ſupplied. The admiral 
entred England with this body, and there committed 
great ravages, This inroad cauſed the Eugliſp to fall 
upori Scotland. Richard, king of England; advanced 
into the country, took divers caſtles, and even E4in- 
2 itſelf, which he gave up to the plunder of the 
ſoldiers. But upon advice of a conſpiracy formed at 
London, he returned into England, after havin 
made a truce with the king of Scotland, and the ad- 
miral e Vienne was diſmiſſed with bis forces into 
France. And thus the deſign upon England having 
been retarded by the erpe ide of Flanders, twas 

t off till the next year. | 


Whilſt the king was huſied in ſubduing the He- 
mings, the duke of Bourbon at the head of another bo- 
dy of thearmy, made himſelf maſter of certain caſtles 
in Xaintonge and Poitou, belonging to the Engliſh. 
They had but few troops there, and carried on the 
war very coldly on that fide. There was this year 
diſcovered one of the moſt execrable conſpiracies 
thar had been ever heard of for a long time. 
Charles, king of Navarre, had retired into his own 
dominions, and was in a manner forgotten in France, 
from the time the late king had put him out of a con- 
dition to do the nation any damage. This prince was 
exaſperated to the highedt degree, that the principal 
5 he had held in France, ſhould be diſmantled, 

Cherbourgh detained againſt his inclination by 
the Enxgliſb, whom he had brought into the country. 
Upon this, he ſought for an opportunity to do the 
king and the princes his uncles all the private mil- 
chief he poſſibly could: For he durſt not openly at- 
tempt any thing by arms, nor even enter into negotia- 
tion with England, becauſc he knew in ſuch a the 
kings of V and France would infa llibly oppreſi 
bim, as ſoon as his intrigues ſhould come to be 
* He therefore enters upon this expe- 

ent. 

There was one Robert Wourdreton, a fidler's 
journeyman, who had followed that buſineſs in the 
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turn to France, and there to attempt to poiſon not A. B. 


only the King, but alſo the count of Valois, the king's 
brother, the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bour- 


kon, and ſome other lords of the court, whom he 


ſpecified to him. 

The court was informed of the frequent interviews, 
which this Exgliſpman had with the king of Na- 
varre : he was taken up upon ſuſpicion, as ſoon as 
he came to Paris, and the poiſon Found upon hini; 
and having been examined and threatned, he con- 
felfed all. The affair proceeded no farther at that 
time, but was kept under conſideration above a year. 
They had a mind to ſee what turn the war axaind the 
Engliſb and Flemings would take, before they diſcove- 
red their reſolutions upon this occaſion. At laſt in the 
year 1386, the perſon employed to execute this enter- 
prize was drawn and quartered ; but before his exe- 
cution, a proceſs was formed againſt the king of Na- 
varre, as a vaſſal to the crown for the county of Eorcux, 
and a peer of France; and by the judgment of his peers 
he was found guilty of high-rreaſon. The horrour of the 
crime was ſuch, that 'twas not thought fit to be ſpeci- 
fied in any thing that was {aid or wrote by the procu- 
reur-peneral, or advocate - general upon this occaſion. 
The fentence ran only, that the king of Navarre had 
been attainted and convicted of enormous crimes a- 
gainſt the king | . 

As he was ſecure in his own dominions, the infamy 
of the decree was almoſt the only puniſhment he 
underwent, at leaſt ſo far as human juſtice was con- 
cerned in the matter, For eight or nine months at- 
ter, he was called to give an account to heaven of his 
many ſhameful artifices, his perfidiouſneſs, and trea- 
ſon, and all the other ills he had cauſed to France. 
And if what hiſtorians commonly relate concerning 
© his death, be true, the 1 of God was in 
this reſpect juſtified' to the eyes of men, by cauſing 
his death to be attended with the moſt hock ing 
circumſtances that can be imagined. What they ſay 
is to this purpoſ e. | 

His Majeſty perceiving his natural heat to fail, tho 
he was then ba five and fifty years old, by the ad- 
vice of hie phyſicians was wrapt up in cloth that had 
been dipt in brandy 3 and to keep it more cloſe * * 
## 00 F; 
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perſon employ'd 
to ſew it, inſtead of cutting the thread y. th a Py of 
Y eier, was ſo indiſcreet as to burn it with a candle. 
of The fire caught hold of the cloth, ſo that al was im- 
mediately in a flame, and the unhappy p prince was 
burnt alive. He broke out into molt drcadful ex- 
clamations, as the tormer:t he endured was exceflive, 
and died within three days after ; tho' other hiſtorians 
relate the matter in a different manner, and with leſs 
particular circumſtances. 
He died in January 1387. But to 1 
France, and take a view of what bappe 
worthy obſervation the foregoing year, Phe cnt conſt E 
ble 4 Cl was ſent into $206 oe to lay ficge to 


| 25 which the Engliſh had not yer ſurrendered to 


ke. The admiral marched into Nor mandy to 
Cherbourg, which the Engliſh in like man- 
ner — 2 not reſtored to the King of Navarre, And 
the lord of Smpi marched alon * coaſt of Picardy, 
to have his eye u the Hug! lit 


at Calais, The fic 
of Breſt was railed, as tis ſaid, by means of the da 


of Britann 272 who would have been glad indeed to 
have had the town again in his own hands; but foxe- 
ſecing the French would keep it when 'twas taken, 
— * to leave it to ts Engliſh than to 
r. 22 
Thoug h a great number of troops was s thup diſtri 
bured. 70 theſe three Ped of 06 Kingd 92 20 — 
ned NE 
agajod En land, which could not 11 Fay in 2 
cution the toregoing year, IO, 2 ure [yam 
never 7 more favourable than at preſent, oni der- 
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the duke of aſter, who was altogether as ambi- 
tious, and ſelf-intereſted as the duke of Burgundy, 
fell ſhort of him in his conduct. ; 
He could by no means think of renouncing his 
pretenfions to the kingdom of Caſtillo, in right of his 
wife Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter of Peter the Cruel, 
dethroned by Henry of T1 — the father to 
3 aum who then reigned. He made a league 
wit John, 
cern for the danger his country was expoſed to from 
the vaſt army the king of France had rais'd, he paſs'd 
over into Portugal with the beſt of the troops, and 
* to fall upon the king of Caſtille. | 
The king had above indy Ang We veſſels of diffe- 
refit ſorts and ſizes at Ecluſt, and in the other ports of 
Flanders and Picardy. The army 3 be 
ttanſported in the fleet was very conſiderable. They 
only waited for the troops which the duke of Berry 


3805 
A. D. 


1385. 


King of Portugal, and without any con- Tonk, | 


had orders to raiſe in the country opening upon Anonymots 


him ; but as this prince had no inclination 
enterptiae, and had been conſulted only upon it for 
form ſake, he was reſolved to make it miſcarry. For 
this purpoſe, he was ſo ſlow in raiſing and marching 
his recruits, that he came not into Picardy till to- 
wards the middle of September. The ſeaſon till that 
time had been as good as might be, but then it be- 
came ſo altered, that part of the fleet, which was too 
large to be ſheltered in the ports, was caſt away, and 
the magazines of proviſions ſpoiled. By this means 
the project of carrying the war into England, was both 


difficult and dangerous; and the man great prepa- 


rations, which of a long time had held all Europe in 
ſuſpente, produced no other effect than to make 


foreigners {mile at our expence : and thus the ex- 


dition waz again deferred till the year follow- 


or the Hiſtory, 
„ G C. 76 


ag, 7; | 7 
| Whilg thus the Exgliſb ſuffered more in imagina- Froiffard, 


tion than reality, the duke of Zancaſter met with 


better ſucceſs in his attempt upon the king of Ca. 
ſtille. His majeſty was very unfortunatefor the firſt 


campaign; but the heats of the climate brought ſo 
many diftempers upon the Engliſu army the next 
ar, that they were obliged to enter into capitulatjon, 


I. 3. chap. 
30. leq. 


or leave to return into their own country, The duke 
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A. D. of Lancaſter himſelf was under apprehenfions of 
11385, death from an infectious diſtemper he was ſeiz'd with 
Wat Compoſtella. The duke of Bourbon had provided 

the king of Caſtille with a conſiderable ſuccour ; but 
the retreat of the Eygliſh army having made it un- 
42 neceſſary, he marched back with his forces into 
10 France. 
Anonymous Preparations were made afreſh to tranſport the 
Hiſtory, war into England, but to avoid expences, twas re- 
gs qe: folved to make the deſcent with no more than four- 
Bun teen thouſand men. Twas thought this would 
Froifſerd, be ſufficient to make a great diverſion ſo long as there 
e. was then a civil war in England between the young 
* Richard and his uncles the earls of Buckingham 
and Cambridge. The affair proved very unſucceſsful 
to him: he was overthrown in battle, obliged to fly 
for refuge, and ſearch out for means to — up the 
differences betwixt him and his uncles, or otherwiſe he 
was in great danger of loſing his crown. 
"T'was during theſe diſorders, that the conſtable 
De Cliſſon and the admiral De Vienne, who had the 
care of the expedition, were preparing to put it in 
execution, The conſtable armed at Lentriguet in 
Nritauny, and the admiral at Harfleur in Normandy. 
But by a kind of fatality upon this enterprize, a new 
obſtacle intervened, which obliged the King to lay it 
aſide for the third time. And for this the Englih 
were indebted to the duke of Britanny. | 
This duke had for a long time bore a great hatred 
to the conſtable De Cliſſon, and of late there had a- 
rofe a freſh ſubject of diſregard. The conſtable had 
obtained of the king of England the liberty of John 
ot Britanny, count of Penthievre, and ſon of Charles of 
Blois, and was upon the point of marrying him to his 
eldeſt daughter. The duke ſuſpected him in this of 
ſome ill deſigns againſt himſelf. He thought that by 
this alliance he could have nothing leſs in view than to 
make his daughter ducheſs of Yritauny, and u 
the firſt occaſion to ſupport her husband's claim to 
his duchy ; that he was capable of turning to his 
diſadvantage the diftruſt and jeatouly of the French 


court in favour of ſuch an enterprize, and was of au- 
er to inſpire with freſh co ura ge tho 
rien 


In 


to the family of Blois. 
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In the manuſcript tryal of Charles king of Navarre A. D. 
we find another cauſe of the duke of Britanny's ha- 1387, 
tred againſt Cliſſon. The king had put it into his Wyo 
head that this was an amour between the conſtable, + 

4 and the ducheſs his wife, And jealouſy of tate join- 

, ed to a diſtruſt in love, was a quick four to animate 

revenge, and cauſed him to lay hold of all poflible 

means that might ruin this lord. 

The court of England were not unacquainted with 
the duke's diſpoſitions, and by this means they gained 
him over again to favour their intereſts ; they preſs'd 
him to make uſe of ſome expedient to prevent the ex- 
ecution of the deſign the French had formed, to inake 
war updn them. He promiſed them all poſſible aſſiſ- 
tance, and to make good his word, applied to indirect 
practices, which ſucceeded according to his wiſh. 

He called together an aſſembly of the lords of the 
country at Rennes, under pretence of laying before them —— 
certain important points, upon which the well being 
and quiet of the people in great meaſure depended. 

He invited thither the conſtable, who notwithſtanding 
the diſtruſt he had of the duke, appeared at the 
time appointed, as being one of the moſt conſiderable 
members of the community. When the meeting was 
now over, and the lords had roſe up from an entertain- 
ment the duke had prepared for them, he led ſeveral 
of them, and amongſt the reſt the conſtable and the 
lord of Beaumanoir, to the caſtle of Hermine, which 
he was then a building, and had almoſt finiſhed, 


2 may 
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4 He had before provided a guard, and placed them in 
a a chamber of the great tower, who Ried upon the 
of conſtable, as he was entering, made him their pri- 
* ſoner, and laid him in irons. And Heaumanoir was 
of alſo impriſoned in like manner. | 

The king, informed of this attempt upon the firſt 
<4 officer of the crown, broke out into a violent paſſion, 
4 not oply upon account of the inſult which was offered 
5 to himſelf in the perſon of the conſtable, but becauſe 
* he evidently foreſaw, that by this means his deſign 
b . England would be diſconcerted ; for an affair 
2 that ——— red all the authority, expe- 
* rience, and valour of the cou: ſtable to conduct it; and 

he was fo utterly unable to make amends for bis loſs, 

1 c : 

| 2 
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1387. Britanny did the Engliſb in detaining the conſta- 
ble, againſt whom he carried his anger to the moſt 


rt dg 


. preciſely at midnight. The duke broke out into a 


vice he had ever 
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Thus im was the ſervice which the duke of 


extravagant exceſs: The evening he was confined, 
he called to him the Sieur 4e Bavalen, captain of 
the caſtle of Hermine, and commanded him under 

in of death to enter into the conſtable's priſon a- 
— midnight, tie him up in a ſack, and caſt him 
into the ſea, as the tide came in. 
Bavalen was a man of prudence and temper, and 
took care to repreſent to the duke what danger he 
would expoſe himſelf to by ſo ſtrange a refolution, on 
one fide from the court of France, on the other from 
the Britiſh nobility ; and beſides all this, he would caſt 
a blemiſh upon his own 2 but all was to no 
purpoſe, and he was diſmiſſed with a promiſe to exe- 
cute the orders. The duke was not long before he re- 
pented of the charge he had given, the calmneſs of the 
night compoſed his rage, and he began to have a 
— view of the conſequences of ſo horrid a 
crueity. | 

— came early in the morning, and the duke 
ordered that all who were about him ſhould withdraw 
and then in a diſtracted manner he asked him if 
he had done what he bad him. He told him yes ; 


paſſion of tears, uttered moſt dreadful groans, la- 
mented his own and his ſtate's misfortune, reproached 
Bavalen with having paid too blind an obedience to 
his commands, which were viſibly the effect of im- 

Bavalen without troubling himſelf much about an 
excuſe, ſuffered bim to continue for ſome time in this 


violent emotion, till at laſt finding he was fincere 


ſenfible of the fault he bad committed; Sir, fays he, 
eoncern your ſelf no farther about the matter, the 
conſtable is ſtill alive. T foreſaw what bas happened, 
and thought it my duty to defer the execution of your 
orders, which aroſe evidently from your paſſion, and 
J was well aſſured your judgment 1wor:ld condemn. 
At this the duke threw his arms round Bavalen's neck 
in an extacy of, joy, commended his wiſdom, thank'd 
bim again and again, aflured him twas the beſt ſer- 
him, and that he ſhould always 


have 
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ol this importance, ſome Britiſh lor 
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have it in grateſul remembrance. A memorable in- 
ſtance, which may equally ſerve to inſtruct great 
men and their dependents, that the former may not 
too eaſily give way to the bent of their own N 


nor the latter too blindly execute their commands; 
for under ſuch circumſtances the beſt ſervice they can 


do their maſter, is to diſobey him. 


The duke however was very uneaſy upon account Ancnymens 
of the court of France, whoſe juſt refentments he1, ,, 


had cauſe to apprehend, The king ſent him immedi- 


ately an order to ſet the conſtable at liberty, which he 
232 at the ſame time ſhould be no prejudice to 
i 


s right of laying open his griefs againſt him, or 
bringing him to a tryal before his peers. The commiſſi- 
oner was likewiſe ordered, in caſe of refuſal, to ſum- 
mon him to appear before the parliament, and there 
to give an account of the outrage he had committed 
againſt the firſt officer of the crown. 
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The duke gave the envoy a general anſwer, which Argentre's 
did not imply his diſobedience ; but that he might Hiltory of 


not ſrem to have given way to the order, he made e 


haſte to conclude the agreement he had entered u 

en with the lord of Laval, the conſtable's brother - in- 
law, for his deliverance. The conſtable, that he might 
be ſet at liberty without any delay, complied with 
whatever he requeſted, but he and Beaumanoir were 


no ſooner out of his power, than they caſt themſelves 


ait the king's feet, and demanded juſtice. 
- Whilſt the council were deliberating upon an affair 
Þ of the conſta- 
ble's party had taken ſeveral towns in Britanny by 
ſurprize, in return for thoſe places which the duke 
had obliged the conſtable to give up into his hands. 
Among the reſt, they became maſters of Sr. Malo, and 
the king cauſed it atterwards to be * to him 
by — Clement, under pretext that the duke was a 
matick, as adhering to Urban. 
Affairs would have taken a very ill turn in behalf 
of this prince, if the dukes of Ferry and Burgundy 
had not been in his intereſt, who had taken umbrage 
at the conſtable's great authority of a long time, 
Twas upon the aſſurance theſe two princes gave him 
of their protection, that he was prevailed on to come 


to Paris, He was well received by the king, and no 
8 o . X 3 N men- 


it anny, 
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J. Y. mention made of fatisfaction, but only of an aecom- 
1387, modation, But here the conſtable had all he could 

(AY VS wiſh for, and the moſt momentous clauſes in his 

treaty with the duke for his deliverance were diſan- 
nulled. Upon this, the king told the duke he had 
paſſed over his offence in having thus injured the firlt 

_ officer of his crown, and that in conſideration of his 
„us uncles the dukes of Berry and Burgnudy, and his 

Hiſt, 1. s. brother the duke of Zorraine, he was reſolved en. 

chap- 1. tirely to forget it. He then brought the two parties 

to a reconciliation, or rather to an appearance of be- 

ing reconciled ; they ſwore a mutual friend ſhi p to each 

other, but there was too much coitraint in the agree · 

ment, to make it ſincere and laſting. 
This great affair being over, the king marched 

at the head of an army againſt Willam duſ e of Guel- 

derland, who had preſumed to declare war _ him 

by an herald, upon account of ſome differences, 

which had aroſe betwixt this duke, and Zane ducheſs 

of Brabant, who had been aſſiſted by her nephew 

the duke of Hurgundy. It colt the king no more 

than the trouble of his journey, for at the approach 

of the army the duke of Guelderlan#4 came and made 

his ſubmiſſion. He appointed the king arbitrator of 

the diffetence, who accepted the office, regulated the 

affair, and pardoned the duke. And thus ended the 

campaign. The moſt conſiderable advantage attend- 

£ ing it, was, the reduction of Verdun, a revoltech 

4. p. 1388. town ; the citizens fubmitted to mercy, and obtain- 

| edit. And therather, becauſe the king was defirous 

to diſpatch his affairs on that fide, that he might be 

in acondition to execute a greater project he had in 
Werbe def ſer himſelf nd ſhak 

| is defign was to ſet himſelf at liberty, a © 

— W the oh of his uncles, who had — too much 

Anonymous ypon them, and thus to have the adminiſtration in his 

By. own hands. Upon his return from Gelderland, as 

ſoon as he was come to Rheims, he aſſembled the 

rinces of the blood, and ſeveral of the prelates and 
fords who were then at court, and declared to them 
his intentions, The dukes of Berry and Burgundy 
were ſurprizcd at the overture. Peter de Montaign 
called the cardinal of Laon, ſpake firtt, and was large 
in commending the king's reſolution, The ſudden 


death 
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death of the cardinal, who died a few days after the A. D. 
* aſſembly broke up, and the hatred of the two princes 1388. 
: towards him, gave occaſion to ſome unlucky ſuſpi⸗ 
N cions. They were very unwilling to quit their office, | 
and uſed their utmoſt efforts, to change the king's in- 
ö clination, but to no purpoſe, for he was reſolved up- 
0 on it. The duke 0 8 had his conſent te 
retire into his own domjnions, and the duke of Berry 
ED into his government. - As for the duke of Bourbon, 
whom the two others had never ſuffered to have 
_ authority, the king kept him about his per- 


n. , one 
| The departure of the two princes, changed the face 
of the court in a moment. Bureau de la Riviere, 
the grand chamberlain, became in a manner firſt mi- Annotati- 
nifter ; John le Mercier, lord of Noviant, was made e upon 
ſteward of the houſhold, and, in commiſſion with {+ H—_ 
John ds Montaign, had the adminiſtration of the fi- VI. p 773. 
| nances. The conſta ble remain'd in full poſſeſſion of his 
authority, and le Begue de Villaines, and ſome othery 
of the old court, were reſtored to favour. | 
The firſt care of the new miniſtry was to form a 
ſtrict union amongſt themſelves. They began by 
aboliſhing divers impolts, by cutting off abundance of 
| 


penſions, and ſinking a great number of commiſſion, 
that were burthenſome to the ſtate, which the dukes 
of — and Burgundy had procured to their crea- 
ö tures. The negotiations of peace between France D« Tillet's 
ä and England were again ſet on foot, but the ſame * o 
[EST difficulties occurred, which had ſo often prevented an &. 
| agreement ; however, a truce was concluded for three 
| cars. | 
g The king took the advantage of this quiet ſeaſon 4. P. 13%. 
to make a progreſs through part of his kingdom. 
He viſited pope Clement at Avignon, who crowned 
Lewis the eldeſt of the two ſons of the late duke 
of Anjou, king of Sicily and Jeruſalem. And not 
long after the young prince placed himſelf at the 
head of his party in Traly, in fition to Tad iſlas, 
the ſon of Charles of Duras. He conquered Na les, 
| and ſoon after loſt it by a viciſſitude of fortune, which 
he frequently experienced, as knowing how to con- 
quer, but wanting judgment to make the advantage 
of his victories as he ought. | 


12 The Hifoby of RANGE 
A. D. The king after ſome tinigleft" Avignon, and! took 
1389. His journey into Languedoc, and here he made the 
GYV duke of. Ferry give an account of the ftate of his 
province, heard complaints againſt the captains or 
commanders of forts, the magiſtrates and tax-ga- 
therets, diſcharged ſeyeral, reſerved the eognizanee of 
other differences to himfelf,/which at that time could 
not eaſily be decided, made new regulations ſor the 
future, and by his application and 'obk ing doport- 
ment, gained the admiration and aFeRich of: all the 
peo 1 e = s #4; 30008 $354 
Whilſt the king was upon his return to Paris, the 
ch dyke of Pourbss, 600 W more pleafure in the 
field than in the court, raiſed a conſiderable fore b 
his permiſſion, and, attended with many of the lor 
and gentlemen, who were already tired of tha ceſſa- 
tion from war, went to join* the army of the Ge- 
noeſe, who had 25 red a fleet with deſign to fall 
| upon the king of Tunis. The Mahometans made a 
vigotous oppoſition, but they made their deſcent not- 
abi . They fat down before Carthage, and 
our ſeveral times attempted to carry the city by aſ- 
ſault, but without fuccels,” They rarſed the fiege on 
a ſudden, to attack the enemy in their camp, and 
cut them to pieces. a” KS i} Tail {87 
But thjs victory did not produce the ſurrender of 
Carthage ; however, the chriſtian ſlaves were ſet at 
liberty, and the king of Tunis paid a fum of money 
to diſcharge part of the, expences of the war, and 
ranted a greater ſecurity, at leaſt for ſome time, to 
Gs chriſtian veſſels in'the Mediterranean. Theſe are 
the principal TranſaCtions of the year 1390, and with 
them ended in ſome meaſure the tranquillity, and 
2 of the nation; for the next year opened a dif- 


* 


— 


erant ſcene, which gave riſc to the dreadful-calamities 
that have fince filled it with diforder and conſuſion. 
The jealouſy of the great men againſt the conſta- 
ble and the miniſtry, was the real and only cauſe of 
theſe fatal effects. The king had taken from the 
duke of Berry = government of Languedoc, upon 
freſh complaints of his oppreſſion: This difgrace was 


imputed to the conſtable. The duke of Britanny 
was over fed to ſee his greateſt. enemy at difference 
wich the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, and finding 

af 5 | his 
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his advantage in the diſaffeRion of — A. D. 


——— to execute the king's decree. hence 1397. 


duke and the conſtable, who had there a ſtrong party 


to ſavour his intereſts. | | 


To prevent the ill conſequences of this quarrel, r. > 


the king order'd the duke of Brizanny to meet him ch gf. 
at Tours. The duke came, as appointed; the mat- 
ter was again diſcuſſed, * king confirmed his 
decree; but to give the duke ſatisfactlon, he ſuper- 
added ſeveral clauſes in his favour. However, an 
2222 Accident, which ſoon aſter beſel the con- 
— widen'd the breach to a greater degree than 
e. 7 

Leis the King's brother, who was firſt made count 
of Valois, and afterwards duke of Touraine, and at 
laſt duke of Orleans, had a favourite, named Peter 
de Eraon, a — of quality, who was very rich, 
and much diſtinguiſhed at court. By an indiſcreet 
expreſſion which dropt from him, he raiſed a ſuſpi- 
cion in Valentine of Milan, the duke's lady, that her 
husband was engaged in a criminal amour. This 
came to the duke's ears, who diſgraced- him without 
telling him the reaſon, and prevailed upon the ki 
to baniſh him the court. De Craon imputed his dif- 
grace to the conſtable, for there had paſt ſome diffe- 
renccs between them, and reſolved to be revenged. 

He laid wait for him the 13th of une, attended 
by twenty ſoldiers, in that part of the town, which is 
now called St. John's Church-yard, and fell — 
by night, as he returned from the Hotel de St. Paul, — 
where the king then held his court. The conſtable 
ſtood upon his defence, and after a ſtout refiftance, 
ain'd à tradeſman's ſhop, where he ſunk-down thro* 
Joſs of blood, De Craon believing him dead, eſcaped 
from Paris with the aſſaſſins, and took ſhelter in 
Britanny. | | 

He had made a journey not long before into this 
country, and this join'd to ſome other circumſtan- 
ces, made it highly. probable, that the villany had 
been concerted with the duke of Britanny. The 
king was greatly incenſed, and gave orders to the 
duke to deliver Craon into his hands. He u 
oF "4 | wer, 


& a fort of civil war in Britanny, between the Wye, 


* 
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A. D. ſwer, that indeed he had been at his court for. ſome 
1391. 


6, but was not there at preſent. | % 
he king was not ſatisfy'd with this anſwer, and 
being otherwiſe diſpleaſed with the duke, who had 
not yet made up the differences between him and the 
pane” > according as he had order'd; raiſed an ar- 
27. and marched his immediately to Maus. 
The dukes of Berry and Hurgundy were ſummoned 
to attend him, and they obey'd the ſummons, but 
with evident marks of diſ- inclination. To regain the 
duke of Berry, the king reſtored him bis govern- 
ment of Languedoc, but with this condition, Co he 
ſhould manage better than before. | 
The duke of Hritanny, notwithſtanding the ſecret 
alliances he had formed with the two princes, was in 
great danger of being deprived of his dominions, if 
an accident had not arrived, which, as it was the moſt 
ſurprizing, ſo was it the moſt deplorable that ever 
happened to France. An eye-witneſs of the affair, 


who was then in the army, has given us the follow- 
ing relation. 


pal officers about his majeſty's perſon perceived 
1392, * ſome diſorder in his manner, his geſture, and diſ- 
+ courſe. He would now and then appear to be quite 

* {tupified, and at other times 2 fall 
* extravagant expreſſion; but this was only by inter- 

'* vals, and at certain times. | 
Four days however had paſt in this manner, On 
the fifth of the ſame month, he gave orders to 
draw up the troops, as if he had Jelgned to make 
* areview. He ey himſelf at their head, arm'd 
wat all points, and led them on as far as a Lazaretto, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town of Mans. And 
while he was there, a beggar of a very mean aſ- 
_ having broke thro* the croud, ruſhed into 
is preſence, and cried aloud, My Prince, where 
is it you are a going? they are about to betray you, 

and give you up into your enemies hands. 

He ſtarted back ina fright, and as if every thing 
* had conſpired to his misfortune, in that very mo- 
ment a ſoldier, who was near him, dropt his {word 
* from his ſcabbard, and king up, the ſight of a 
* naked ſword, joined to what he had heard 53 
* fore, 


* 


KT., | Upon the firlt'of Au, the mioiltan and pein- 
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10 t fore, gave ſuch a turn to his diſpoſition, that he 4 D. 
pecame diſtracted; and under the notion of a de- 1392. 
d « gn OE life, drew his ſword, killed the fol- Way 
d dier who had juſt taken up his, and three others 
e beſides, one of which was a gentleman of Guienns, 


r- named the Baſtard of Polignac. As he went on to 
iy combat every thing that ſtood before him, at laſt 
d bis ſword broke in his hands, and t hen they ſeized | 
at upon him, and carried him back to Mans. : | 
* The violence of the fit had exhauſted his ſpirits 2 5 
1 to ſo great a * gu that he fell down in a kind of 
& * lethargy, almoſt motionleſs ; inſomuch that they 
© would have thought him dead, had it not been for 
et © ſome {mall remains of warmth, and an almoſt in- 
n © ſenfible pulſe at his heart. The third day of his 
if * indiſpofition he came to himſelf, and learnt with 
ſt horrour what had happened to him. He begged 
r * pardon for the murders he had committed, was 
r, * confeſſed, and received the holy ſacrament, and 
j- | © then made a vow to viſit the churches of our lady of 
| Chartres and St. Denis. 


* There was great joy at his recovery, but different 
d conſtructions were made upon the accident, The 
. enemies of the duke of Orleans imputed it to witch- 
8 craft, and charged the crime upon the ducheſs his 
C lady, Valentine of Milan. This accuſation had no 
a other grounds, than that the duke and ducheſs had 

the reputation of holding frequent commerce with 
n aſtrologers, diviners, magicians, and other infa- 
D mous people of that ſort z that the king in his pa- 
© roxiſms did often ſpeak of the ducheſs Yalentine 3 
d and that afterwards nobody but ſhe was capable to 
; divert him, when the fits of his melancholy came 
0 
e 


on. 

This misfortune cauſed him to lay afide his expe- 
dition into Hritanny. Upon his return to Paris, he 
_ through Chartres, where he diſcharged him- 

If of the vow he had made 7 and not long after he 


preſented to the abbey of Sr. Denis a golden ſhrine 


5 two — and ron des mn, which had —_ | 

A by the king his father, for a repoſitory to t 

1 relicks of. Sr, — : ; 

| The dukes of Berry and el en this their 

7 this occa- 
ſion, 


court to the king fo perfectly well vp 
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ſion, by the extreme concern they en 


be ſore 2 if through misfortune, he ſhould a- 


Froiffard, 


oo 


gain re into his diſtemper, it would be much 
more expedient to have the adminiſtration of affairs 
in the hands of his uncles, than of private men, who 


could not poſſibly have ſo much authority, nor a 
I. 4. ch. 44. greater zeal for the publick good, than the princes 


of the blood. Upon this an aſſembly of the lords, 
biſhops, and deputics of the principal cities of the 
kin was conven'd at Paris, and in this parlia- 
ment the king gave his conſent, that the two princes 
ſhould be reſtored to their former places in the 
. and from henceforwards govern under his 
ecrion. MES "(11 

The reſtoration of the princes to the king's favour, 
was ſoon followed by an alteration of the miniſtry, 
and the conſtable De Ci ſſon's diſgrace, who had by 
this time recovered of his wounds. The lords of 
Noviant and De la Riviere were taken into cuſtody, 
and imprifoned” in the Baſtille, The conſtable fore- 
feeing the ſtorm, retired into Briranny, raiſed forces 
amongſt his vaſſals and friends, and made war u 

the duke. He received ſupplies from time to time 
out of France, ſent him by the duke of Orleans 
underhand, who-was become jealous of the dukes of 
eu 1 and Herry, as thelt princes allowed him 
no ſhare in the publick affairs. The duke of Bur- 


guny ated the ſame part towards the duke of Bri- 


tanny. He eauſed the conſtable to be declared a 


publick enemy, and deprived of all the honours and 


tives of his ſtation, which he took care to 
confer upon Philip of Artois, count of Eu, the king's 
couſin. The king however was much diſpleaſed 
with this treatment, and recalled the decree; but as 
the conſtable did not judge it expedient to return to 
court, the functions of his office were hence ſorward 
diſcharged 9 — count of E. The lords of No- 
vinnt and la Riviere made a good defence, but they 


had the misfortume to be put under confinement by 

An opponents, and therefore they were 

Found guilty, and condemned to baniſhment, not be- 
; a ing 


n, preſſed at his 
1392 majeſty's indiſpoſition, that he placed them again a- 
| bout his perſon. Their adherents did not fail, to lay 
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ing allowed to appear within fifteen leagues of the A. D, 


court, ; „ i ow T1 | 16895 
In the mean while a treaty was again ſet on foot 
with the Engliſb, and the ceſſation prolonged till 
Michaelmas- day 1394. The court and kingdom were 
under continual apprehenſions of the king's relapſe, 
and hence aroſe their greateſt uneaſineſa; but another 


accident befel him in the beginning of the year 1393. 4-D, 1395 
which had like to have coſt him his life; 


All means were ſtudied to divert him, leſt ſome 
diſpleafing idea ſhould offer to his view, and cauſe his 
di _ to return upon him. Upon the marriage 
of a Germam lady belonging to the queen's houſhold 
on the 29th of January, there was made an enter- 
tainment, and after. ſupper was a ball and a maſ- 
The king entered the hall diſguiſed like a ſatyr, 
with four * lords of the court ae ſame attire, 
all ſive linked together in chains. The better to 
repreſent theſe filvan divinities, which are uſually 
ome as covered with hair, they had cauſed linnen 
abits to be made which ſat cloſe to their body, and 
were overſpread with roſin, by which wool was 
ſaſtened to them, in form of hair. The dukes f 
Orleans not foreſeeing the conſequence, ſet fire to 
one of theſe masks by way of wantonneſs. But as 
ſoon as the roſin was touch'd with the flame, the 
whole habit was on fire; and as they could not be 
diſentangled by reaſon of their chains, the fire ca 
hold of them all. They made a moſt lamentable 
outery, but nobody durſt come near them, or knew 
how 82 them. The ducheſs of Berry had more 
preſence of mind than the reſt, ſhe pulled off her 


manteau, ran to the king and covered him over, 


preſſed it fo cloſe about him, that ſhe extinguiſhed 
the flame, and ſaved his life, The other four were 

This tranſient fright for the king's perſon was fol- 
lowed with the general affliction of the whole king- 


dom j for in the month of Zune — — returned 


upon him. After ſome months he appeared perfect 
l, rehenſions of a — in 

irs of 
Li, | Fraue, 


| WY VS * For this reaſon among the reſt, the truce was 
Ride,“ longed with | England for four years longer, whilſt 
1. 13. c. 4 France in the mean while was embroiled in the com- 
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A. D. France, and fo liable to the moſt dreadful occurrences 


both from within and withour. 


. 4 
„ 


mon affairs of Chriſtendom ; 1 mean, the fatal ſchiſm, 
which continued in the church. I ſhall now reſume 
that ſtory, and touch upon the points which concern 
this kingdom. 1125 
The death of Urban, which Fell out at Rome in 
1389, might have put an end to the ſchiſm, if the 
cardinals, who were at Rome, would have come to an 
agreement with thoſe of Avignon, but they proceed - 
to an clection of a pope. The choice fell upon 
cardinal Peter de Thomacellis, a * * Who 
took the name of Boniface the IXth. He began his 
pedom with the advancement ef Ladiſſas, ſon of 
Ebarles of Duras, whom he crowned king of Na- 
ples at Gayete, in oppoſttion to Lewis the ſecond 
of Anjou. The two popes ſent abroad their excom- 
munications afreſh, and endeavoured to augment the 
number of their followers, ; 
1 3 — er — — 
c. The univerſit aris t 
— to put an — to the Talent The firſt 
was by the ceſſion and abſolute renunciation of the 
two competitors z the ſecond by way of com 
miſe, and thus the two popes were to ſubmit to the 
decifion of arbitrators, who ſhould be choſen to de- 
termine between them which of the two had the 
moſt rightful claim ; and the third was to refer the 
matter to a general council. There was a Latin diſ- 
_ courſe ſent abroad by the univerſity upon this ſubjeR, 
drawn up 1 ae Cl s, and preſented to 
the This was a diſpl circumſtance, and 
made him very uneaſy, — the rather becauſe it was 
approved by a great part of the cardinals, who adhered 
to him, who after having examined it in private, de- 
clared it as their opinion, that he was obliged for the 
church's peace to ſubmit to one of the three ways that 
This declaration of his cardinals made ſo deep an 
impreſſion, that he fell fick upon it, and at the end 
of three days, an apoplexy intervening, carried him > 
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ret His death preſented a new occafion to extinguiſh the A. D. 
ſchiſm. There were then twenty-two cardinals at 1394. 


"Y Avignon; the king wrote to them, and conjured them (Nd 

18 to ſuſpend the election, and give leiſure by ſuch a | 

wy delay to find out ſome expedient for reuniting the two 

m, powers; but ambition and ev intereſt prevailed 

ne at this conjuncture above the motive of the common 

_ coed, as in like manner had happened before upon x 
the death of [/rbanu. The cardinals apprehending the : 

by purport of the king's letters, came to a reſolution not | 

he to open them, till the election was over; however, to 

a juſtify themſelves to the world, and ſhew they had 

d, no ill defign, and in part to ſecond the king's inten- 

en tions, they ſigned a writing, by which every one in 

ha particular was 7 by oath, in caſe he ſhould be 

his choſen pope, to uſe all poſſible means to reſtore u- 

of nion to the church, even to the renunciation of the 

A ar ages if it ſhould be judged uſeful or neceſſary 

ad y the greater part of the cardinals. They thenen- 


tered the conclaye, where they remained not long; for 
upon the third day, Peter de Lune was elected, and 
took the name of Bennet the XIIIth. 
This cardinal would ha ve done honour to the chair 
of St. Peter, and might have been uſeful to the 
church, if he had been choſen to this dignity, upon 
any other occaſion than that of a ſchiſm. He was 
a perſon of capacity and addreſs, of penetration and 
learning, was well acquainted with the management 
of publick affairs, — withal, deſcended of an illu- 
ſtrious family in the kingdom of Arragon. But as af- 
ſairs then ſtood, ſo many extraordinary endowments 
could prove only fatal to Chriſtendom, when joined 
in — with an extravagant ambition, great ſti 
of opinion, and very little integrity. as, 
As ſoon as his election was over, he ratified the act, 
which had been ſigned by the cardinals, when they en- Auen 
tred the conclave. He ſent the king notice of his elec- — % 
tion, aſſur d him he was reſolved to contribute by all 
ble means to the church's peace; and in the au - s 
ience he gave the deputiesof the univerſity of Paris, 
he extremely commended their project, and proteſted 
to them that he was as ready to lay down the ponti- 
ficate to promote the union of Chriſtendom, as he was 
to lay alide his cope, which he pulled off in their 
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A. D. preſence, and threw upon the table. He wrote alſb 
1394. to other chriſtian princes, after the ſame manner, as 
be had done to the king. % 

This conduct was to all outward appearance ex- 
ceeding fair, and abated the king's anger againſt him 
and the cardinals of Avignon, for their behaviour to- 
wards him before the concla ve; and relying upon 
his fincerity, meaſures were concerted for extinguyſh- 

4. D. 1395. ing the ſchifm, as ſoon as might be. An ly of 

| prelates, abbats, and doctors, was convened, it 
was concluded to inſiſt firmly upon the expedient of 
the ceſſion; and that Benner might be induced to 
comply with this reſolution, the k ing gave orders to 

L,rs. ch. 11. the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Orleans, to 
before him the concluſion in perſon ; but they evi- 
dently perceived from the very firſt conference, that 
the affair was not yet come to a full maturity, 

In ſhort, after many evaſions, the retuſed the 
expedicnt, and propoſed another of himſelf; which 
was, that the two popes, with the two colleges of 
cardinals, ſhould appoint a place, where they might 
confer together for the re- union of the two parties. 
He publiſh'd a bull, in which he explained his ſen- 
timents at large, but 'twas very ill received by the 
— The cardinals in general were much of- 
d with it, as this bull was manifeſtly contrary to 
the act they had agreed to, when they entred the 

conclave. Benner perfiſted in what he had done, 
and — princes returned to Paris without effecting 
any thing. 

# D. 1396. pon their arrival the king received a letter from 
ſeventeen of the cardinals at Avignon, that is, from 
the whole college excepr two, in which my aflured 
him, they would ſecond his intentions, 'Y 

bim not to recede from the expedient of the oeſſion. 
Hie alſo received daily the anſwers of ſeveral princes 
of —_— to whom he had ſent ambaſfladors, de- 
— that they would contribute to put an end to the 
ſchiſm. The kings of Hungary, Bohemia, England, 
Caſtille, Navarre, and Sicily, declared for the ceſſion. 

4 Þ. 1398: A new afſembly was held at Paris upon this ſubjeR, 
where it was reſolved to in this method. 
And to do it in the moſt effectual manner, twas de- 
clarcd that the French ſhould from that moment be 

| exempt 
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kxempt from their obedience to Bennet. A ſplemn A. D. 


inſtrument was drawn up on the occaſion, and; copies 1398. 


of it were diſperſed in all quarters, after it had firſt 
been publiſhed by Dr. Deſchamps, in a ſermon: he 
made in the abbey of St. Genevieve, whither the af: 
ſembly-had marched in a ſolemn proceſſioͤn. 
The king gave notice to the cardigals of what had 
paſſed at Paris. The ſeventeen I mentioned, ap- 
proved the acts of exemption, and promiſed to ſup- 
port it. Only the cardinals of Tarraſcon and Pampe. 
lune held it in the utmoſt deteſtation. tk ated 
Bennet, when he ſaw himſclf upon the point of be- 
ing forſaken, omitted neither prayers nor menaces to 
regain the ſeventeen cardinals over to his intereſt 3 
but finding all to be in vain, he cauſed. the troops of 
Arragon to enter Avignon, which he had before 
rovided by way of defence, in caſe of violenge. He 
fad a mind alſo to have employed: theſe troops in de- 


” 


taining the cardinals, who oppoſed him; but they 


being informed of his intentions, eſcaped to Ville- 
nenve within the dominions of France, and ſo wers 
ſecured. Pk | | 
. This retreat of the cardinals and ſuch other per- 
ſons as were beneficed in France, or expected pre- 
ferment by Bennet's means, ſoon emptied his court. 
The people of Avignon, either of themſelves, or by 
the inſtigation of [ance and the cardinals, took arms 
and beſet his palace, deſigning to ſeize upon his per- 
ſon. Rodriguez de Lune, his brother, who had broughe 
him the troops of Arragon, undertook his defence, 
and repulſed the populace, but was not able to diſ- 
perſe them. 

The mareſchal Feucicant, who was at that time in 
Provence, was called in to their afliſtance, by the 
cardinals who had retired to Villeneuve. He came 


thither with a body of French troops, and beſieged the 


pope's palace in form.  _ 

Bennet however had friends at court, and among 
the reſt the duke of Orleans, who favoured him the 
more in averſion to the duke of Berry; for the con- 
duct of theſe two princes was very often inconſiſtent 
upon the preſent occaſion. Theſe took care to re- 
preſent to the king how unworthy the treatment was, 
which was offered to a perſon of Bennet 'i character, 
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A. D. whom France had recognized as a lawful „and 
1398. hom they could not deprive of that . what- 
ever they could; that he was ready to condeſcend to 
all that could be deſired of him; and that ably let 

him uſe his utmoſt efforts, he could never eſca 
fince the French were now maſters of the town. e 
ambaſſadors of. the king of Arragon, of whoſe king- 
dom Benner was a native, and was therefore ſup- 
Ported by him, made the like ſolicitatiens; inſomuch 
that the king gave orders to the mareſchal to forbear 
his attempt upon the palace, and only to ſecure the 
avenues, and withal to grant liberty of entrance to all 

ſuch as ſhould bring proviſions. 
4 b. 1399. After this, a new treaty was ſet on foot with Fen- 
net, and by an act of the twentieth of April he en- 
ages firſt to renounce the pontificate, in caſe "Boni- 
* would conſent to do the like, or that he ſhould 
die or be driven from his See; and ſecondly, to diſ- 
miſs the Arragonian garriſon, which was in his pa- 
lace, and retain no more than an hundred men about 
his perſon, Upon theſe conditions the king promiſed 
him his protection, but without prejudice to the act 
of exemption, by which he withdrew his obedience, 
which was always to ſubſiſt. They were very careful 
to take all theſe precautions, and withal to ſecure the 
fages, leſt he ſhould make his eſcape, and take 
elter in Arragon. ' 


M. d. pu, In the mean time, Hewry the third, king of Caſtille, 
| 3 followed the example of the king of France, and with- 
drew his obedience. The queen of Sicily, widow to 
the duke of Anjcu, and counteſs of Provence, did the 
{ame ; and the king of Navarre aſſured the king, 
he would in every thing conform to his conduct, as 
{ſoon he was arrived ſafe in his own country. 
4. p. 1466, Theſe were the tranſactions of ſeveral years, and 
& 1401, repreſent the ſtate of the churth at the cloſe of this 
century, and the beginning of the next. Many e- 
' vents which fell out in the mean while, prevented 
the deſign of the reunion from being carried on with 
ſo much vigour as it was at firſt began, I ſhall re- 
ſume the fequel of this affair, when I have related 
ſome other matters which fell out in France, or bore 
relation to it, whilſt this matter was in agitarion. 


The 
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The reign of Richard, king of England, had hi- A. D. 


* therto been very unquiet. He was a prince of a weak 1407. 
, capacity, much addicted to his —— His three 
t uncles, 1 his minority, were become very power- 
, ful, and hardly conſented to lay aſide the authority 
s they aſſumed in the government. Thomas of Buc- 
2  kingham, who for ſome time had born the title of 
i duke of Glouceſter, was the moſt troubleſome of them 
all, He had a laſting ayerfion for the French, and 
4 bore with impatience the prolongations of the truce, 
7 which had been ſucceſſively made for ſeveral years 
| between the two crowns, He had commanded the 
armies of England againſt France, and was fond of 
8 an employment which made him ſo conſiderable. 
i And Richard was for this very reaſon deſirous of 
4 peace, that he might be freed from his importuni- 
: ties ; and for this end the conferences were reſumed 
g during the laſt ceſſation for four years, and a new at- 
L tempt made to form a reconcilement of the two na- 
d However, they could not a upon the Articles, 
, 
Q and reſolved —— a truce - 5 and twenty _ 
1 years. The two kings had an interview between 11, bid e 
. Arares and Calais, and a treaty of matriage was con- Charles VI, 
. cluded between king Richard and Iſabella of France, V 5% 
ke a princeſs of ſeven years old, who was immediately , 
ſent into England, to be there brought up till ſhewas 
. oßage to marry. 
* One of the greateſt advantages France received 
_ from this interview, was the reſtoration of Breſt 
be to the duke of Briranny, and of Cherbourg to the 
85 king of Navarre. The kings of England had for a 
2% long time kept garriſons in theſe two places, and by 
14 this means were maſters of them both. Cherbourg 
x afterwards fell to the king by a treaty with the 8 
a king of Navarre. Inſtead of the places, which the hitory.ch.z. 
14 late king bad poſſeſſed in Normandy, and had been; ++ 4, 
ch diſmantled, were given him the duchy of Nemours, Chrt. . 2. 
a certain caſtles in Champagne, and ſeveral other lands, Chamyagn 
br upon condition he ſhould renounce his pretenſions to“ - 
| anapag us and Brie. = 
* The lord of Craon took occaſion of the interview, 


and of king Richard's marriage with Iſabella of 
"he France, to beg pardon of * king for his attempt up- 
| 72 2 .m 


/ * 
* 


far6ur. The king heard him favourably, and prantcd 


his requeſt, © | i Sum v3! 


© Whilſt the'treaty went on with the Ving of Eng- 
Halil. i negociatiom vs alſo formed with the Genoeſe, 
hd feating to fall” under the power of Gallas 
7507 lord of Milnn,” gave themſeltes up into the 
e By this treaty they declated him and 
is ſueceſſots for ver lords of Genoa, of the whole ter- 
ritory and its dependences, and conſented chat he 
ouſd place a governibur over them, to diſpoſe of all 
things under the toyaTl authority, provided no inftinge- 
ment was made upon the privileges of* the nobility 
ee ou emrooigauts BF. 
Aulſony Adorne gas then doge of the republick, 


| and being very inſtrumental in bringing the treaty to 


01 6 1 


* 
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a chelüſtan, che King declared him governour of Ce. 
tioa during pleaſure. The Genoeſe were well ſatisfied 
ith this choice, töok an oath of fidelity to the king 
nd. his ſucceſſors, and promiſed to ſacrifice their lives 
and fortynes in the ſervice of the crown of France. 
There could be pb ſettlement more juſt! acquired 
than this; but flie natüral inconſtaney of the people, 
Who had continally changed their eftabliſtiment, till 
'atlaſt they brought it to the pteſent form, gave occa- 
ſion to much blood-ſhed in the following reigns!” © 
The court of Milan was much difſatisfied, and did 
fall they could underhand to prevent the treaty'of 
France with the Genbeſe from being brought to a 
concluſion. "Twas pretended alſo, that the lord of 
Milan gave information to Bajazer, that the French 
were 7 an expedition againſt the Turks, in 
favour of the king of Hungary. The unfortunate 
event. of this enterprize made a great noiſe in Eu- 


rope, and filled it with conſternation But in rea- 


cr 


&k © 


ty the ill ſucceſs of the affair mult be imputed to the 


 tniſconduGt of the French nobility, as foie of our own 
"hiſtorians of that time acknowledge, who give us the 


Following account, ©/ nl 
N aper Luxembourg, king of Hungary, and 
ſon. of the emperor Charles the fourth when be ſaw 


chat Naja cer the emperor of the Turks was pre pa- 
ring to favade his territories with a powerful force, 
font into Lunce to demand aſſiſtance. A great 

= num- 
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number of the young nobility, who, had been unem-; 4D. 


ployed fince the trace with Exglaud, and were alt 


* 
. 


fired of their inattivity, became., carneſt with 0 "| 


king to grant them leave to ſerve in Hungary. Th. 
king complied with their requeſt, and at the deſire of 
the duke of Burgundy, appointed his cldeft Lon, 
the: count,. of. Nevers, to command in the expedi- 
tion, "6 © Ws 

This young prince was then in.his five andit 
vailed rpogii the Sire Engurram de Concy to after 
him, and aſſiſt him with his advice. The exa P 
of the young prince engaged the chief of the Aue 
to ſerve under him. Philip of Artois, count of £4, 


conſtable of France, John le Maing ne Sire de Hoſci- 


caut, mareſchal of Hrauce, the ad miral ,Zogyz de 
Vieune, and a great many other perſons cache. 
liſted themſelves under his colours. He had near 
two thouſand gentlemen under his command, who, 
with their attendants and vaſſals made up a, confide- 
rable body. They marched through ——. and, 
Auſtria; and attradted the Eyesof che peopſe as much, 


by the magnificence of their dreſs. and equipage, as, 


they offended. them by their debauchery, and ruine 
them with their:;plunder, - + i oo 
They were bondurably received by the king of 
Hungary, who had not near ſo, many troops; in his 
whole; army. They took the caſtle of „ by al-, 
ſaalt, andi put the garriſon to the ſword, and were 
— — to attack Nicopolis, a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength belonging to the Turks, though 
again! the inclination * the king of Hungary ; 
however, be conſented at laſt, when he ſaw the con- 
ſtahle and Noucicaut approved of the ſiege. 
-  Bajavet came to their aſſiſtance, and reſoved up- 
on an engagement. The army was ranged in order, 
of battle by the king of Hungary. As he was beſt, 
acquainted with the manner of fighting among tho 
urls, and the condition of their troops, he propo- 
ed to the French lords the ſecond line, and to place 
part of the Hungarian infantry in the firſt; aſſuring 
them the infantry would infallibly break the firſt. line 
of the Turks, which was 3 made up, of their 


worſt troaps, and that then the French horſe ing 
& | in 


L 3 | | 


22.0112 Anonymous 
Wen- Hitt. 1, 16, 


tieth year, ſull of fire and courage, The duke pres ch. a. 
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J. D. in upon them, could not fail of over-throwing the reſt 
401. e. But the Franch took this as an affront, 
Kind faid they were not come ſo far to be d in a 
Corps de Reſerve, and would abſolutely admit of no 
place but the front of the army. The King of Hun- 
gary choſe rather to act againſt his judgment, than 
+ omg them, and ſo placed them in the- firſt 
krankes. ; = $i; 
In the mean while Bajazer's vanguatd drew nigh. 
They marched in two lines ; the firſt conſiſted of 
twenty-four thouſand infantry, and were ſuſtained by 
thirty thouſand horſe, who made up the ſecond. This 
was all that appeared at firſt ſight; but Bajacet had 
kept off at a diſtance, in a plain behind @ hill, with 
forty thouſand horſe of his beſt troops, in a condi- 
— to retire or fight, according as he ſhould ſee oc · 
canon, | AS 3: 306" 3. 
The battle began between three and four a-clock in 
the afternoon. When the ſignal was given, the French 
II violently upon the 7urkiſs infantry, broke thro! 
m in a moment, and made a moſt dreadful flaugh- - 
ter. Tis obſerved by hiſtorians, that ten thou 
were left dead upon the field. ac 0 
The French, after having rallied and ranged them- 
ſelves all under the ſame line, marched to attack 
the cavalry, wr h 't was then the French cuſtom to 
alighr from their horſes, and fight on foot) and gave 
them a total overthrow. 'Theſe two actions of the 
French gained them the admiration both of the 
Turks and Hungarians, who had never before ſeen 
any thing like this behaviour. * ] 
be king of Hungary advanced continually witb 
his army to ſupport them; but the imprudence of the 
conquerors gave a different turn to the affair, when, 
inſtead of making a halt, and rallying according to 
2 orders their generals had ſent them, they gave 
emfelves up intirely to the purſuit of the enemy 
and after much ſlaughter, came at laſt to the top of 
the hill which ſeparated them, and the remaining 
rt of Bajazer's troops. | 01 Þ91 
The fight of this army ſurpriaed them in ſuch a 
manner, as to throw them intoconfafion ; and reflea- 
ing 100 late upon their own ſmall number, and the 
2 nce of the Hungarian army, they fled in diſor- 
r. ; Sa- 
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Fajazer upon this took freſh courage, who before 
had thought of nothing but a'retreat, and ſending 
ſpeedily ſome great detachments from the two win; 
of his rear-guard to ſurraund the flying enemy, E 
advanced with the reſt of his troops to the top of 
the hill. | 

If the Hungarians had done their duty, a remedy 
might ſtill have been found in this diſaſter ; but the 
were under ſuch terrible apprehenſions to ſee tho 
heroes run, whoſe valour they had juſt before admi- 
red, that they concluded ſtraightway that all was 
irrecoverably lol, and ſo fled in like manner, whate- 
ver the king of Hungary could do to prevent them. 
Thus the French remained almoſt alone, ſurrounded 
by the Turks, who made a horrible maſſacre. The 
admiral 7ohn de Viennedied fighting among the reſt, 

uite exhauſted of blood and ſpirits from the wounds 

e had received. He defended himſelf a long time 
againſt a great number of Turks, who had encom- 

aſſed him, and killed ſeveral of them. This fatal 
farts was fought the laſt of Seprember, in the 
year 1396, ® » | | 


When the Turks were now tired with the ſlaugh- 


ter, they gave quarter to all who ſubmitted, and their 
number amounted to upwards of three thouſand. And 
among theſe were the count of Nevers, ſon to the duke 
of Rurgundy, and generaliſſimo of the-French rtoops, 
the count 0 che, the prince, of Bar, Bouct- 
caut the conſtable, ,and the Sire ge Couci. As Baja- 


zet expected large ranſoms from theſe lords, he. 
them 10 e cauſed all the reſt to Bem 2. 
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0 cred be ſore their eyes, and himſelf ſtanding by. - 


The conſtable and the Sire de Conci died in priſon, 
The count of Nevers and five and twenty lords, whom 
he had leave to carry back with him, paid two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns by way of redemption. 


The office of conſtable, vacant by the death of Anonymous 


Philip of Artois count of Eu, was given to the ma- 


reſchal Lewis de Sancerre. The mareſchal's ſtaff of). 27. ch. 2+ 


Lewis of Sancerre, who was advanced to the dignity 
of conſtable, was given to Joucicaut, if we ma 2 
upon the hiſtory of a contemporary writer; 4 „ 
this does not perfectly agree with what is told us in 
the life of this famous warriour, where tis ſaid the 
| =. king 


- 
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A. D. king made him a mareſchal of France at Tours in 
1491. 1391, in the very ſame chamber wherein he was 


* 
# 


However this be, a ſhort time after his return into 
France, Boucicaut was ſent to Conſtantinople at the 
head of an army to the aſſiſtance of the emperor Ma- 
nuel. He proved very ſerviceable to him; and 
in conjunction with ſome Venetian and Genoeſe veſlels, 
took ſeveral forts, which were fituate upon the ſea- 
ſhore, and kept off proviſions from being brought into 
Conſtantinople. He tarried near a year in this coun- 
try, and then returned into France in company with 
the emperor, leaving the lord of Chateau Morgnd 
to command in his ſtead, a | 
The emperor came to Paris, where he was moſt 
2 received; he obtained of the kings of 
France and England, and ſome other princes, of Fu- 
rope, new ſuccours of men and money; but too incon- 
fiderable to defend him againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy as Bajazet, And he had been infallibly loſt 
without redemption, if the molt fortunate accident 
ſhat ever 1 and at a time too hen he leaſt 
expected it, had not diverted the tempeſt, which was 
ready to fall upon him; for 'twas then the famous 
Tamerlane invaded the territories of Bajazet with 
an .innumerable_ army, conquered a great part of 
them, deſeated him in battel, took him priſoner, and 

| freed Conftantinofle of the terror, which the power 
and cruelty of the Turks had caſt upon them. 
There was qpotber prince wHom the king would 
bave more gladly. aſſiſted, and who had no leſs need 
* of his aſſiſtance, but he wanted a more confiderable 
and more expeditious force than the king could at 
that time aflord him. This was his ſon-in-law Ri- 
chard, king of Hulud, againſt whom a conſpiracy 
was at that time formed, which proved his ruin. 
Ibis prince continually diſſatisfied with the condutt 
of his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, and his continual 
practices to throw the ſtate into confuſion, cauſed him 
to be apprehended and carried to the caſtle of Calais, 
and there to be ſtrangled. The day after his arrival, 
the earls of Arundel and Naretick were taken up and 
impriſoned, and ſome other lords, who had always 
been attached to tl.e duke's intereſt. | 
f The 


9 
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The Reign of CHARLES, M. 
The dukes of Lancaſter and York, when informed 
of the death of their brother the duke of Glouceſter, 
had recourſe to arms, but after divers negotiations 
they were reconciled, at leaſt in appearance. Some 
time after the duke of Lancaſter died, and the king 
made a ſeizure of his patrimonial eſtate. - His fon 
Henry, earl of Darby, was at that time baniſhed the 


140t. 
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kingdom, and lived in France with much reputation, 
as 


e was a young prince of more than ordinary merit. 

He learn'd the — of his father's death, N the 
1540 time was informed how the king of England 
had ſeized upon his eſtate. This indignity he highly 
reſented ; and Edevard, duke of Tork, another uncle 
both of the King and the earl, was not able to ſup- 
port the injuſtice ; inſomuch, that he left the court, 
and retir'd to his country houſe. © | 
Such an example made others the leſs afraid to 
ſhey their diſaffeckion; and among theſe was Henry 
Piercy, earl' of Northumberland. They formed a 
deſign againſt their ſovereign, and reſolved, to de- 
throne King Richard, and ſet up the earl of Derby in 
his ſtead, In this offer of the crown, the earl gratified 
at once his ambition and revenge. He came to Port 


mouth, and was attended by great crowds of the no- | 


bility and people, ſo that in ten days time he had 2 
conſiderable army about him. London opened her 
gates to receive him, and from this time they ſhewed 


no 8527 7 to decency or duty. They gave him the 
title 


of king, and concerted meaſures how they might 
ſeize upon the-perſon of Richard. od e 
The earl of Derby purſued him with his troops 


to the borders of Wales, and upon his arrival the 


eourt and army deſerted Richard. He was taken 
and led priſoner to the tower of London, and a re- 


nunc iation of the crown extorted from him in full 


$:#.4 


29 iament. He did not long ſurvive his degradation 
or being conveyed into the county of Kent, and from 


thenco to another priſon, he there ended his life. A 


There was a report that he died of hunger; but one = 


. , 
1.19. | 


of our hiſtorians, who was contemporary to the fact, 
relates that he was aſſaulted by ruffians, and lain 
with a ſword. ; 7 „ 


This event had like to have rekindled the war be- 


tween France and England, The king ſent the 2 
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of Bourbon with an 74 as far as Agen, to ſollicit the 
people of Guyenne and ee to a revolt; whoa 

arcd to be much incenſcd at king Richard's death, 
whom tliey had always held in the greateſt regard. 
But Thomgs Piercy was ſent by the new king of Exg- 
land with a conſiderable force, and fo cauſed the de- 
figns of the duke of Bourbon to miſcarry. | 
In the mean time the differences increaſed, The 
Engliſh detain Iſabel the daughter of France, de- 
2 to have bcen married to Richard. On the 

er fide, the king of France refuſed the title of 
Ling to Henry, and treated him as a uſurper ; and he 
had cauſed the dauphin, during the ceſſation, to take 
the title of duke of Guyenne, which the Engliſb pre- 
tended belonged to their king. But after ſome nego- 
tiations, matters were brought to an accommodation; 


ſoraſmuch as Henry was employed upon his principal 
affair, and conttiving all proper means to ſupport his 


Froifſard, 
chap. 119, 


uſurpation. - | 

He ſent back IJſabel into France with a magnificent 
attendance, and gave her lea ve to carry back with 
her all her jewels. She was afterwards married to 
Charles duke of Orleans, fon of Lewis duke of Or- 
teans, the king's brother. And the truce was con- 
firmed for fix and twonty years. | | | 

France would have been much more in a condi- 
tion to have drawn an N from theſe diſor- 
ders in England, if the king's diſtemper had not ſo 


frequently returned upon him. He relapſed ſeven | 


times in the year 1399, and all ſorts of remedics both 
natural and ſupernatural were made uſe of to heal 


n. 

During his diſtemper'd intervals, the government 
of the ſtate returned to the dukes of Berry and 
Burgmndy. Theſe two princes + in effect, 
and governed all ; but with this difference, that the 


. duke of Burgundy, though the younger, being of a 
# dyperiour capacity to his brother, took upon himſelf 
afar | 


greater authority in the regency. 


The duke of Orleans was diffatisfied to ſee his un. 


cles in the poſſeſſion of an employment, which he 
thought was due to him as the King's brother. Pot- 


mer 1,0? was excluded, under pretence of his youth. 
But this prerence was now over, for he was then be- 
| | tween, 
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tween nine and twenty and thirty years old. And hence A. B. 
atoſe the violent jealouſies between the dukes of Or- 1401. 

| leans and Burgumdy, which deſcended down to their www 
poſterity, and proved very fatal to the kingdom. | 
The jealouſy of the ducheſs of Orleans and the 
ducheſs of Bugundy, was at leaſt equal to that of 
their husbands, The ducheſs of Burgundy took place 
of the ducheſs of Orleans, becauſe her hubband the 
duke of Burgundy, as the king's uncle, according to 
the cuſtom of that time, had the precedency of the 
duke of Orleans, though the king's brother. The 

ducheſs of Burgundy had the advantage of birth, 

as counteſs of Flanders. But the ducheſs of Orleans 

was ſuperiour in beauty, and had moſt of the king's 

favours ;; and this could never be forgiven. 

During all theſe diviſions, and a thouſand other 
underhand defigns, the difference between the two 
princes was ſo high, that if either of them advanced 
any thing in council, the other was ſure to opp 
it. Whilſt the duke of Brirgundy maintained the 
neceſſity of withdrawing their obedience from Ben- 
not, the duke of Orleans as publickly declaimed a- Uns. 

inſt the indignity was offered him, after he had 

— acknowledged in France as the lawful pope. 

This miſunderſtanding proved very advantageous to 
Bennet : for the duke of Orleans having gained over 
Robert de Braquemont, a gentleman 2 
one of the keepers of the and palace of A. 

— where he was ; Braquemont ſuffer- 

him to eſcape, and make off with five hundred 

horſe, who. conducted him to Chateau Renard in the 

dioceſs of Avignon. 20 / 

The duke of Orleans was leſs moved in this affair 

by his friendſhip towards Berner, than to revenge 
himſelf of a late affront he had received at court. 
The duke of Burgundy being obliged to take a 
journey into his own territories, to ſolemnize the 
marriage of Anthony of Retel, his ſecond ſon, with _ 
the daughter of the count of &. Paul; the duke laid . | 
hold of the o ity, to repreſent to the king the 
injuſtice was him, in preferring before him 

his two uncles to the | of the ſtate. And 

ſeconded by the ducheſs his wife, whom the king 

moſt tenderly loyed, he wrought ſo far upon him, as 

| | V 
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A. D. ns procure an * ef auhch. he! 4 
1401. lieutenant-general and governour of the kingdom, 
MWYY whilſt the king diftemper'd intervals 1 
low him to attend the: adminiſtration of affairs in 
his own perſon. But the duke of Burgundy, upon 
his return to court, reſumed his office, diſannul'd the 
late decree, and was reſtored to the dignity the 
@ b. 1403. duke of Orleans had raviſhed from him, And was, 
| immediately after this revolution, that Beunet's e- 
ſcape was brought to paſs. a 
| orwirhſtanding the king's indiſpoſition, and- the. 
court-intrigues, all proper precautions wore taken, in 
caſe the new king of Zngland. ſhould attempt to 
declare war againſt France, as there was cauſe tb ap- 
chend : for this prince was not ignorant oſ the 
5 whole kingdom and court paſs'd: upon 
a is uſurpation, and the unworthy death of his law- 
Du Tillet's ful prince 3 neither could be be unacquainted with 
S Tatie, the diſpoſition they were in, to favour the party 
which oppoſed his government. The ancient trea- 
ties were renewed with Caſtille and Scotland, and 
the motions of the Melchueu were fomented in 
—— War was at that time in a manner decla- 
between the two nations, by the reciprocal irrup- 
tions, which were made in Gu eune and Picaray, ant 
along the ſea-coaſt, This sont inued however ſot ſour 
or five years without an army being raiſed either on 
the one ſide or the other, till in the year 1406; great 
Preparations were formed, as I ſhall relate hereafter, 
when I have mentioned fuck other material circum- 
ances, as paſſed in France from the year 140 3 till 
that time. Nam. o cl20i;s 
The caſting off Berner's authority, was one of the 
moſt momentous and moſt talk d of at court. The 
duke of Orleans adviſed a return to their obedience, 
and in dukes of Berry and Burgundy reſolved to 


* 
* 


rom the time the pope had eſcaped from 4. 


Hift.L us. Vi non, his affairs had been in a better ure. 
ch. 3. he moſt part of the cardinals who had forſaken 
him, ſued for a reconcilia tion; he placed a ſtrong 


garriſon of Arragoniaus in Avignon, and kept in pay 


a gteat number of guards and other ſoldiers for his 
ſecurity; but twas requiſite to regain the 1 of 
. | Fance, 


2 
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France, in order to eſtabliſh the intereſt and repu- J. D. 
ration of his party. * a 1403. 
He obtained by means of the duke of Orleans, WY 
that the article of the ſubſtraction ſhould be again ex- 
amined, and 'twas very advantageous for him to have 
gain'd this point. A great aſſembly of the clergy was 
convened upon the occafion, and the prince's and the 
king's council were aſſiſtants in the affair. Their , 
judgments were divided, as each one followed the “ 
impreſſions of the duke of Orleans, or of the dukes 
of Ferry and 1 Several univerſities of the 
kingdom zealouſly preſſed a return to their obedience, 
in that of Paris none but the Normans oppoſed 
A 1. 
The duke of Orleans —_— that this diviſion 
protracted the affair, and being otherwiſe aſſured that 
the plurality of voices would favour the return to their 
obedience, engaged the metropolitans under different 
retexts to oblige all thoſe of their provinces, who 
ad right of ſuffrage, to give their opinion by writing. 
The. matter ſucceeded according to his wiſh; and 
in reckoning up the ſuffrages, he found that his part 
exceeded the other by a great number of votes. Hz 
cauſed a liſt to be. drawn up, and without ſpeaking 
one word to the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, he 
went accompanied with ſeyeral prelates to find out 
the king, whilſt he was at his chapel of the Hotel de 
H. Paul. He ſhewed him what a great number of 
ſubſcribers favoured the return to their obedience 3 
N to him the principal motives which ought 
to make him reſolve upon it; and ſo far prevailed 
upon him, that he confented to vacate the act of ſub- 
fraction. The decree was drawn up, and figned im- , 9. 4 
mediately; and the king at his follicitation ſwore Leibaitz 
upon a crucifix, that he would never recall it. When cod-diplom; 
hh Affair was thus over, 7+ Deum was ſung in the © 7% 


chapel before any body went out, and orders were 


ſent to S. Dennis, and all the churches at Paris, to 
7 » | wakes we | een 

This ſudden and unforeſeen accident ſtrangely 
ſuppriſed the dukes of Berry and Burgundy. They 
made heavy 7 that the proceeding had been 
ſo quick in an affair of ſuch importance: bur it was . 


to no purpoſe; for the king always made anſwer, * 
| 0 
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A. D. he would Rory. to his oath ; but to contribute ſome- 
1404. what to their {atisfation, he made them read all th 
WL "& articles, which Sennet had granted to the duke 
| Orleans: aud theſe would undoubtedly have been 
put in execution to the benefit of the church, if Sen- 
net would nave ſincerely reſolved to make good his 
promiſes. The duke of Orleans found means go gain 
over the duke of Berry, and rhe duke of Burgundy 
was forced to diſſemble. In conſequence of ſo great 
a ſervice rendered to Benner by the duke of Orleans, 
there was nocauſe to doubt but he would make, good 
the promiſes he had given tothis prince ; but having 
obtained what he ſought for, he had recourſe to his 
uſual artifices, and there was no more hope of extin- 
guiſhing the ſchiſm than there was beſore. 
Whilſt matters were thus carrying on, there 72 
ed a great change at court, by the death of the 
_ duke of | RA This was after all a confidera- 
ble loſs to France ; for he had abundance of expe- 
rience in the government, and deſerved by his pru- 
dence the place, which his birth gave him in the 
adminiſtration. The greateſt misfortune which be- 
France in this conjuncture, was, that his ſon 
hu duke of Burgundy ſucceeded him in the power 
had at court. He wasa prince violent to exceſs, 
cruel and ambitious, animated with the ſame jealou- 
ſy with his father againſt the duke of Orleans, and 
incapable to govern his reſentmenta. 
After having taken poſſeſſion of his eſtates, he 
came to court, where he found the whole authority 
in the hands of the duke of Orleans and queen Iſa- 
bella of Bavaria, who for a long time had agreed 
rfettly well together. He made it his buſineſs to 
— parties againſt them. The friends of the duke 
his ſather, whom he had great care to gain over to 
himſelf, were not wanting underhand to ſtir up the 
le; and indeed the queen and the duke of Or- 
leans had given occaſion to murmurings and com- 
laints by the new taxes they had raiſed, and the 
did regulations of the houſhold expences of Zenvis 
the — who was at that time betwixt eight 
and nine years old, and whoſe marriage had been 
{renal concluded in the life-time of the late d of Bur- 


7 : gundy. 


cording to the ſecret advice he had received from the 


Orleans, and cither jealous of his power, or diſcon- 
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gundy, with Margaret of Burgundy, the daughter of 4, D. 

the preſent duke, | 1404. 
The king, who was ſeldom better ſerved, heard N 
theſe complaints, and ſeemed ſenſible of them; ge 
reſolved to aſſemble an extraordinary council, whi- 
ther he called the princes of the blood, to apply a 
remedy by their advice to the diſorders of the Rate 

and of his houſe. The duke of Burgundy was not 

then at court, but was ſent for upon this occaſion. 

At firſt he ſeemed to excuſe himſelf u his be- | 
ing engaged in dividing the fortunes of his younger 5 
brothers; but in reality twas to gain time to aſſem- 
the troops he had deſigned ſhould attend him, ac- 


princes and lords, who were enemies to the duke of 


tented with his conduct. 

In this number were the dukes of Berry andBour- 
bon, Lewis king of Sicily, and Charles king of Na- 
varre, who were then at court, but without credit 
and authority, | | 

A ſhort time after, the duke of Zurgundy ſet for- gum 
ward for Paris, attended by a great number of lords hiftory. 
and ſoldiers, giving out as the reaſon of this great MM 
attendance, that he was going to do homage to the 
king for his eſtates the firſt time. He gave orders to p 
the other troops to draw up towards Paris immedi- 
ately after his departure, inſomuch, that in a ſhort 
time he found himſelf at the head of fix thouſand 


' ſoldiers. 


- \ The news of the duke of Burgundy's approach, 
whoſe numbers increaſed every day as they paſſed, 
affrighted the queen and the duke of Orleans, who 
were advertiſed too late of the conſpiracy. They bad 
no ready to come to their aſſiſtance z they 'J 
knew the . diſcontent of the court and people of 
Paris; and ſaw themſelves in danger of being con- 
fined. Thus without much deliberation they re- 
ſolved to take ſhelter at Milan, there to aflemble 
their friends, and what ſoldiers they could, and to 
think of means to break off the match between the 
daughter of the duke of Burgundy and the dauphin. 
They left orders with the mareſchal de Boucicaut to 


follow them the next day, and to bring with him the 
* dauphin 


4. D. dauphin and his brothers, but in ſo ſecrer a manner 
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_1494- that neither the other princes, nor the citizens of 
GY rs oma bave the leaſt miſtruſt of what he was 
_— gt 1 105 
— VI. Thele fe! abunndance of rain that day, with a 
great ſtorm of thunder; but Bolſcicaut executed his 
orders notwithſtanding. He carried the young princes 
down the river as far as the other fide of '/7Ulejnif, 
where coiches were waiting for them, to convey them 
te Alan. 1. HO 115 
The duke of Burgundy was already advanced as 
far as Paris, and was informed at the Louvre of the 
dauphin's retreat. He took horſe: immediately, and 
attended with abundance of gentlemen well mount- 
ed came to Zuviſi the moment the young prince was 
about to depart. After the uſual ſalutation, he 
asked him whither he was going, and if he was 
defirous to proceed farther, The dauphin anſwered — 
ina fright, he ſhould rather chuſe to return to Paris. 
Upon this anſwer he brought him back, though op- 
poſed by duke Lewis of Zavaria, the queen's bro- 
ther; but as he was the weaker of the two, he was 
obliged to let him go. DIY 01 $1 
| The day after, this duke of Burgundy called to- 
ether the — and prelates who were at Paris, 
* rector of the univerſity, and ſeveral profeſſors and 
doctors of law. In thisaffembly he gave an account 
of what he had done the day before, and the 'dau- 
phin declared he was brought back to Paris by his 
own conſent. | 1.24 
When the aſſembly broke up, the duke of Berry 
went to the Hotel de Sr. Paul, where the princes the 
renal de dauphin's brothers then refided. They were com- 
* mitted to his cars, and the dauphin alſo, who from 
Anonymous this time was lodged in the Lowure, for | fear he 
hiſtory. ſhould again be taken away by force. This duke was 
declared captain or governour of Paris, Renaud d An- 
gennes was charged with the cuſtody of the Louvre, 
15 — Sire de St. George was made keeper of the, 
aſtille. roo 1 173 
Monſtrelet, . e duke of 2 took up his habitat ion in 
loc. cit. the Hotel 4 Artois, and ſecured all the avenues with 
barriers, The duke of Berry did the ſame to his 
Hotel de Nee. The duke of Burgandy 2 
1 « 
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r; of the king, that their arms ſhould be reſtored 2, D. 
3 to the Pariſians, which, had beon taken from them 1404. 
1 in the beginning of his reign: upon their revolt, and va, 


that the chains ſhould N the ſtreets of 
Y 


A Paris, from whence had been removed upon „5 
0 the like occaſion. He could not have taken a more | 
2 pages ſtep to gain the affection of the Pariſiaus, and 
4 x them intirely in his intereſt. A ſhort time after 
N the duke of Burgundy, and his two brothers, did ho- 

mage to the king for all the lands they held of him. 
; They made him a thouſand proteſtations of fideli-,,.._ . - . 
ys and aſſured him they were ready to ſacrifice | 
| their perſons for his ſervice, - oe. riot 
: Whilſt the duke of Burgundy thus ſtrengthened” his 
intereſt in Paris, the queen and the duke of Orltans 


raĩ ſed all the forcęs they could, and maniſeſtoes were 
publiſhed on both ſides; which neyertheleſs Aid 
not hinder. but that negociations were formed ta re- 
unite; them, : though to little purpoſe ; for all the 
duke of Burgundy s propoſitions were no more than 
addreſſes tq the queen and the duke of Orleans to re- 
turn to court — aſſiſt in the adminiſtration, in con- 
junction with the other princes. Theſe conditions 
they abſolutely denied, and the duke of Orleaus took 
upon him the title of —— — of the king- 
dom 4 the king's authority, aſſerted his right to 
this office as the king's brother, and refuſed to divide 
the duties of his place with any other, but whom 
he ſhould judge Nera hiſs to have a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration. Sia 2H ad 1 
' Matters were carried ſo high on both fides, there 
was no doubt but the two parties would ſoon come 
to. an open quarrel; and this was believed more 
than ever when they ſaw the duke of Orleans ad- 
yance towards Paris at the head of his troops, and 
that John des Gaules, governour of the duchy of Or- 
leans, had ſeized upon the bridge of Charenton, 
where he had placed a guard of five hundred foldiers 
and a great number of croſa- bow. 
, The duke of Burgundy informed of this proceed- 
ing, made himſelf maſter of Argentenil and ſome a- 
ther places, and put himſelf in order of battle be- 
yond Montfaucon. However, the duke of Orleans, 
not being near ſo ſtrong as his adverſary, whom he 
| Vor. Il. Z ſaw 


47 
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A. D. Taw maſter of Paris; and the king's/patſbn, and in 
1405. leaguc againſt him with all the other princes of France, 


Anonymous all their intereſt into the hands 
hiſtory, 
Monthelet. 


4. P. 14%, t ance ſor ſome conſiderable time. 


gave ear to the more moderate ad vjce of his coun- 
oil, and renewed the „ an accommodation 
ut the time it was believed, that matrers would be 
puſhed with the utmoſt violence, At laſt he con- 
— to conform to the regulations which ſhould be 
"made for the reformation of the ſtate, by the coun- 
ſel and advice of the princes of the blood; and both 
he and the duke of Z1urgundy _ 70 deliver u 
the kings of N 
varre, and Sicily, and the dukes of Ferry and 
Bourbon. = . OIL 111 
The firſt ſtep taken by the four princes, was to 
. an ordinance for disbanding the trogps on both 
Ades ; this was put in execution, and after eight 
days conference at Bois de Vincennes, the peace was 
concluded the 1th of October, upon the ſe terms, That 
both ſhould act in concert for the reſottling of tho 
Nate. © The princes of the two parties embraced each 
other, in token of 'reconcilement. - The queen and 


the duke of Orleant returned to Paris, and the duke 


of Burgundy was coment to ſliare the authority of 


the government with him. ee h 
u Though diſagreements were continually ariſing be- 
tween the two princes, yet 'twas dat laſt there 


would be peace ut court, as they had determined 
upon an affair which would keep . both at a dil- 
I have already obſerved, that though the treaty. of 
ceſtation between” Franco and Englau was not ex- 
pired, frequent ' ach: of hoſtility were exerciſed 
on both fides; The king of England fourd his dif- 
advantage in this Practice, as he was employed at 
home by continual 'revolrs and conſpiracies, aud at the 
ſume time was'viſmed by-a famine which raged in his 
. dominions, ſo that he could not affiſt hi vaſſals in 
Frauce. 12 ta h | ban git 9156 
The conſtable Charlies of. Albrot, who ſueceeded 
the count of Sancerre, was daily taking ſtom them 
fome: place or other in Gr/ycanc.. They were beaten 
alſo in Picardy, but us it was cafy to fend over troops 


* 


to Calais, the advantages on that ſide were more than 
58 064 en Ri 
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to a'reſdlution to lead two different armies againſt 
the Engliſſ. The war in Gupenme was aſſigned to 


the duke of Orleans, and the dyke of Burgundy 
marched his forces into Picardy, to lay ſiege to Ca- 


lais.” Theſe expeditions proved both unſuceelofu], 


The duke of ' Orleans came back firſt about the be- 


ginning of the next year; and as little progreſs was 
made in the fiege of Celle an order was ſent to 


the duke of Yurgundy to raiſe it. Tho peace was 


renewed between the two nations, and afterwards 
prolonged at ſeveral times.” The duke of Bugundy 
aſcribed to the duke of Orleaus the order he had re- 
ceived to 'raiſe the ſiege; and this was enough to 
revive their animoſity; which was at beſt but ſtifled, 
and did not end but by 4 dreadful cataſtrophe. | 

The two princes upon their return to court, took 


pains upon every occaſion to d{6blige each other, and 


often without diſcretion or regard to good manners. 
Every day preſented ſome difference or other to be 


made up between them. The duke of Berry, who 
for ſome time had taken a diſtaſte at the court. in- 
trigues, and was no longer a party in them, was gene- 


ral 8 mediator. 
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Ihe dukes of Orleans and Jurngundy entered in- A. D. 


1406. 


A. D. 1497+ 


Monſtreleꝝ. 
Anonymoys 
Hiſtery. 
uvenal des 
rlins, 


- 


thought to have perfectly reconciled them by Annals of 


an expedient he put in execution in the month of 


November this preſent year 1407. He perſuaded 


them to goto church together, and before maſs, where 
both were coymmunicants, he obliged them to ſwear 


a mutual love and friendſhip to each other, 


As there was nothing to oblige them to ſo dx- 


traordinary and ſacred a ceremony, they ſhould not 


have proceeded ſo far, without the greateſt ſinec- 
rity, There's no cauſe to ſuſpect the duke of Or- 
leans of any failure in theſe articles 5 but from that 


France 


the yea 
1407» 


time the duke of Burgundy reſolved upon a moſt. 


execrable treachery, which he put in execution 
— days after, in the manner I ſhall now re- 
re. 

The queen lay in at the Horel Barbette, which ſhe 
e lord of Mont agu, ſteward of the 

houſhold. The duke of Orleans went thither to 
make her a vifit, One of the king's valets, named 
T, homas de Courtenſt, ns held W 
2 Wit 


5 
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A. D. wich the duke of ' Burgundy, came to him about 
1407. ſeven o- clock at night, and told him that the king 
required his preſence: upon an affair of moment. 
as uſual with this prince when he was in Paris, 

by reaſon of the wiſunderſianding between bim and 

the duke of Burgumdy, never to {tir abroad without 

2 guard, and to rob him of this ad vantage, they had 

| forged theſe preſſing orders from the king. He 
(mounted immediate , attended only by two gentle- 
ng, and three pages who carried torches | before 


As he paſſed near the Hotel of the mareſchal de 
Rieuv, and in his way to the Hotel of St. Paul, where 
the king was, he, found himſelf on a ſudgen ſur- 
rounded by eighteen aſſaſſins with a gentleman of 
Normandy at their head, named Offoyuille, whom he 
had lately diſcharged from an employment he held 
about the king. Twas he who gave. him the firſt 
blow, and cut off his hand with an ax, which, he had 
laid upon the ſaddle. The prince cried out. I . 
the due of Orlcans 3 and tis he whom we want, 
ſaid the aſſaſſins. At the ſame time Octonville gave 
him a ſecond. blow upon the forehead, which ma 
him fall from his horſe ; and then he ſtruck him a 
third time, and cleft his ſcull. When the aſſaſſins ſaw 
that he was dead, they made their eſcape, Abun- 
dance of people came together at the out-cry, and 
the prince's body was known by his dre(s, rather than 
his countenance, it was ſo much disfigured. by the 
blos he had received. They conveyed him to the 
Hotel of the mareſchal de Rigux. 
Such was the end of Leuis duke of Orleaus, the 
king's only brother, at the age of fix and thirty years. 
Nature had ſlupplics him with many extraordinary 
, endowments both of mind and body, it the debau- 
cheries, to which he was even more addicted than to 
his ambition, u ould have given him leave to make a 
better uſe of them. 9401 n ct. 

Ihe conſternation and grief this murder cauſed 
in the royal family, were incxpreſſible, The other 
princes ſuſpeci ing a conſpiracy, were apprehenſive for 

themſelves, and even for the king. — none of. the 

aſſaſſins had been diſcovered, the author of the crime 

lay concealed. Two or three days paſt over in this 
un- 
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; ucbtiitiey the duke of Burgundy all the while A. D. 
- wy his countenance, and ſeeming to be afflicted 1407. 
, with the reſt at this misfortune, till the king gave WY; 
| orders to the magiſtrate, to make all poſſible enquiry 
t after the crĩiminals, though oh the ſhou d chance to be 
l hid in the palaces of the fl 
; The duke of Burguniy as preſent, and changed 
, 7 — king of Sicily received it. — duke 
this prince to fix his eyes attentively u 
. not being able to Aileng e from * — 
ſuſion, tak him ade, and owned to him that bs * | 
| was the author of the murder: he confeſſed it alſo 
to the dake of Berry, who eame to join them in a 
moment. They both adviſed him to make off with- 
out any delay; he followed their advice, and took- 
horſe” with only fix men. He rode as 4. as Ba- 
Flats without baiting, having cauſed the bridge of 
St. Maxence to be broke down after him.” Oftonville 
and his .accomplices found means alſo to oſeape ne 
Lens in Artois, where they were ſecure. 
The eourt were much perplexed what murkods | 
they ought to take in this conjuncture. The crime 
was horrid, but the criminal was formidable'z they N 
were apprehenſice in provoking him that he would 
join the Hugliſp, and ſecond'them with all the forces H ert 
of his dominions, as formerly was ſeen imthe time of the herald 
king n. The Pariſians wy knew were _ of Beri. 
natelyfond of him, thathe had 4 large party t here, 
and that if they made war upon him, Nadel be im- 
ble to teſtrain the populace; beſides this, ho 
was father-ih-law to the däu pic and Nicholls ot 
Fraute the king's daughter mn ⏑ 
But on the other fide, che ducheſs of Orleans, who 
had received this ſorrowful news at Chateau Thierri, 
_ ſhe then lived, was come to caſt herſelf at the 
— feet, and to demand juſtice ; and he had given 
her his promiſe. It was withal very dangerous to | 
leave unpuniſhed ſo horrid an outrage, committed : 
upon'the perſon of the king's wy brother; and if 
ſuch execrable treaſons, whoa! this was * the ſecond 
2 in the rt reign, were allowed to N 


1 * 


0 The firſt was the —_— upon the conſtable 4. 
1H ONs 
2 3 with- 


- 
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A. D. without,puniſhment, it might be attended with tet 
10 rible, doaſeguencesi. n fo e ld uni 
5 After many, deliberagions. 'twas concluded, that a 
motion ſhould be = le ta the duke of Bungundy to 
acknowledge, his fault, of himſclf, and by this means 
leave room to the kings Cmency. to pardon him 
with ſome. appearance of decency,. Ihe ki | 
Sitily and the duke of Berry propoſed. to meet him, 
at Amiens, to confer upon the matter. He came thi- | 
ther, atrended by three thouſand men well armec 
He aſſected an ait of ſuperiority, which equally ſur- 
prized and offended the princes; and when it was 
propoſed to him to ask pardon gf the king. he anſwered 
that he was ſo far from thinking he had done any 
thing amiſs, that he thought the king and the whole 
kingdom were indebted to him for having delivered 
them from à man of the duke of Orleaus s temper; 
that he had conſulted the caſuiſis, and had the reſo- 
lution of three eminent doctors of Paris, one of 
which was maſter ohn Petit, and two others who 
were preſent, and theſe had told him he had not on- 
ly committed no crime in taking away the liſe of the 
p uke of Orleaus, but he would have committed a 
je vous fin if he had not done it; and. laſtly, that 
twas indifferent to him what part France ſhould 
take in the affair, whether peace or war. 
After ſeveral conferences, in which the pringes 
could in nothing prevail upon him, they forbad him 
to come to Paris, without an expreſs command. He 
anſwered, That he would go thither, not to excuſe 
himſelf, but to be heard upon the accuſations he had 
to make againſt the duke of Orieaus. U pon this, the 
priveesretired with great indignat ion. 
. Theſe conferences, when repeated at court, ſeryed 
only to increaſe their — 2 And in the midſt of 
theſe irreſolutions, news was brought that the duke of 
Burgundy was marching towards Paris at the head 
of a thouſand men. Some few days after, he came 
to &. Denis in the month of February, and notwith- 
4. D 1465. ſtanding the king of Sicily and the duke of Berry for- 
bad him again an again in the king's name to enter 
Paris, he came thither, and was received by the peo- 
ple with great acclamations of joy, This gave the 
court infinite diſpleaſure, and redoubled their concern. 


He 


gm” RO" as reſis 
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He alighted. at his Hotel 4 Arrois, lodged his men A. D. 
in the neighbourhood, and though he — to 1408. 
be well ſatisfied in the people of Paris yet had the 


e ro make an entrenchment in the front of 
the hou gre he lay that night. JON! 

Having paſſed ſome; days at Paris, he demanded. 
an audience,,of the king, which was granted him... 
- Mager gfirred violence to himſelf, and — 
him kindly, And the duke, after having paid his 
compliment, deſired his permiſſion to give an account 
* publick of his conduct towards the duke of Or- 

5 { | | 9 


This was not a time to refuſe his demand; he 
appeated upon the eighth of March, clad in ar. 
mour underneath his clothes, and well attended at 
the Hotel de St. Paul. The dauphin ſupplied the 
king's place which was very numerous. Doctor 
ohn Petit made an apology ſor the duke, aſſert- 
ed the 3 doctrine of tyrannicide, which he 
had the aſſurance to derive in n manner 
from the ſcripture, the laws; and other principles of 
morality; at laſt, he applied it to the caſe in handy; 
and to the-perſon of the duke of Orleans, whom he 
dreſs d out in hideous colours: and then directing 
his diſcourſe to the duke of Burgundy, he asked him. 
if he; would not ſu port him in every thing he had 
ſaid- The duke made anſwer, that he would. 

The docdor's, ſpecch, which was as inſulent as it 
was deteſtahle for the maxims it contained, was heard 
with great ſilence and. patience, for which the orator 
was alono indebted to the fear they had of the duke 
of, Burgungy. As ſoon as he had done, the dauphin, 
roſe up without ſpeaking a word, and every man, 
withdrew,” The — . — by the 
retreat of the queen and the dauphin, u ho not think- 
ing themſelves ſecure at Paris, left the place and 
withd rew to Aſelum with the other children of France. 
The dukes of Berry and Britanny, the conſtable, 
the. Site 4% Montagu, and ſeveral other lords follow- 
ed them thither.. . - - | 

This retreat was very diſpleaſing to the duke of 
Burgundy ; but he made his apr of it to re- 
cover the king's favour, and to 28 the peoplo 
that he was again entered into his good graccs : rel 
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J. D he obtained letters of abolition ſigned and ſealed with 
1408. bis own band. He cauſed ſeveral lords to be thrown 
cout of their places, and his own creatures to be 


in; The wo fear and weakneſs made him e 
ſcend to theſe ſubmiſſions; but all good people la- 
enteck in ſecret to fee guilt triumph in this manner, 
and people of in 5 eſaw the fatal 
— 2K of the'preſent unhappy ſituation of af. 

Airs. 1 . 24 a pd 1 : I. 

The duke of Hurgundy, diſcharged of his enemy, 
and remaining maſter of Paris and the court, con- 
tinued to ſtrengthen, his intereſt there; and he would 
not have departed thence'ſo ſbon, if the war which 
broke out in the country of Liege, between the inha- 
bitants and ohn of Bavaria, their biſhop, the duke's 
brother - in- law, as having married his fiſter, had not 
called him thence.” He went — on a-ſudden to 
raiſe an army in Flanders for the biſhop's deſence; 
and he was no ſooner gone from Paris, than the 

ueen and the princes returned thither. I ſhall ſpeak 
of the effects which this return and the duke of 
Burgundy's abſence produced, after I have touched 

pon what reſpects the article of the ſchiſm in the 
church, and the conduct of France in that affair, du- 
or fob the diſorders I have juſt mentioned. 

The king, as have obſerved, returned to his o- 
bedience to Zemer, in the year 1404. thto the hopes 
the” pope had given him, that he would fincerely la- 
| boar to promote the union of the church, and even 
rendunce the potitificate, in caſe his competitor could 
de brought to the ſame terms; and he was now upon 
the point of demandiny' from him the -execution of 
his CD, which he had confirmed by à bull ad- 
dreſſed to all the faithful. To this purpoſe he ſent 
us deputies, the biſhops of St. Pom and Mailteſais to 
2 They were admitted to am audience, but 
it was never certainly known what propoſitions the 
made him. The death of Boniface, which happen' 
three ** after this audience was granted, as it na- 
turally ſhould have facilitated the cohelufion of the 
affair, on the other hand ſerved only to augment the 
difficulty. LV e 968 a} 71 10 K. 

Notwithſtanding the inſtances of the embaſſadors 
to engage the Raman cardinals to make no 3 
#4 f | , t cy 


ſas; the competitor of Loris o 
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they choſe Coſme Noliorati cardinal of 'Boulogne, © A. D. 
who tbok the name of unocent VII. However, be- 1408. 
fore the election they all took oath in the conclave, 
that the elected pope ſhould reſign upon condition : 
that Benner would reſign alſo. 

But Innocent's behaviour gave cauſe to doubt of 
his ſincerity in the zeal he ſhewed for the church's 
peace. He entered into an 7 with Ladi- 

Anjou for the king - 

dom of Naples, never to conſent to any treaty for ex 
tinguiſhing the ſchiſm, without aſſuring to him the 
pollen of that crown, by the agreement of both par- 
ties. Now it was indiſputably certain, that neither 
France nor Bennet, nor the French cardinals would 
ever diſpenſe with this article. So that in France 
neither his conduct nor ＋ were in any better 
ute than Bennet's. He farther refuſed to comply 
with Bennet's requeſt, who had deſired of him a 


ſaſe conduct for the deputies he ſhould ſend to treat 


upon r expedients to reſtore peace to the 
chureh. To whom Jumocent gave no other anſwer, gg " 
than that paſt experience had taken from him all in- he 
clination to treat with a perſon ſo openly diſinge - 
nuous, £ | ) 10 nne 21 

This anſwer, as offenſive as it was, gave more plea- 
ſure than ————— wa had by this means 
an 6 unity of charging t ame upon Innocent. 
He A we —. — he had to Jo with a man, 
who''refuſed even to hear what was offered for a 
re · union, and that for his part he ſhould be no longer 
reſponſible for the ills the ſchiſm 1 3 
but they now began evidently to ſee through his arti- 
ee in Mc. 07 tant: nog e 

The univerſity of Paris reſumed the defign of fig“ 
withdrawing their obedience. The affair was re- I. 26. „ >; 
mitted 4. parliament, and the matter was reſol- 
ved on, but the execution was ſuſpended by the news 
of Innocent's death, which fell out at Rome the ſixth 
of November. The Roman cardinals elected in his 
ſtead Angelo Cori ario, a Venetian, who took the name 
of Gregory XII. He was a man of fourſcore 
years old, of moderation and temper, and who ap- 

ared to be well inclined to reſtore peace to the 
church. The negotiations were again ſet on foot be- 
- tween 


* 


A. D. tween the: two popes, and between the king and them, 
1405. There were great hopes of ſucceſs. But the oppoſite 
C intereſt of 2 who bore the title of king ot Na- 


Ples in virtue of; the inveſtiture gi ven by the pops 4 
Rome, and ob Leis II. duke of Anjou, who aflumed, 


alſo this title by virtue of the inveſtiture given by the 

popes of Auignon, was an obſtac le difficult to be over: 
come. Abd Ladiſlas oppoſed the negotiation wilh all 
his power, as fearing that if the two popes ſhould ac- 
cept of the expedient of ceſſion, either a Frenchman, or 


a perſon favourable to France, would be elected, and 


thus he ſhould: be diſpoſſeſs d: Beſides, Berner. had 
recourſe again to his uſual evaſions, and Gregory, 
who at firſt had a . inclined to the ceſſion, 
was now become i pected in this article, Upon 
which in the month of January 1408, the king cau- 
ſed to be publiſh'd an adict. by which he refuſed obe- 
dience to both the competitors, till the ſchiſm in the 
church ſhould be healed, and a lawful head choſen, 
who ſhould be recognized by all the faithful. He 
wrote to all other princes, deſiring them to follow 
his example, as the only means to reſtore peace to the 
church, and to oblige the two rivals to comply with 
the deſires of Chriſtendom. 000 
Orders were ſent to the mareſchal Boucicant, 
who commanded at Genoa, to endeavour by all means 
to ſeize upon the perſon of Benner, who was lately 
come into thoſe parts, and whom they called by n 
other name in France than Peter de Lune. But he 
eſcaped in his galleys with four of his cardinals, and 
paſs'd to Rowſſ/l011. He landed in the port of Colioure, 
and went from thence to Perpignan; and there he 


created twelve other cardinals, to make up his own. 


private court and cound ill. 
The affairs of Gregory were not in a much better 
condition than thoſe of Benner. He was afraid to 
return to Nome, becauſe he was there become e 
tremely odious, ſor having alienated a pau part of, 
the patrimony of the church, which he had granted 


te Ladifas, that he might beſupported by him. He 


retired ro Vienne in Dauphiny, where he made nine 
w cardinals, to ſupply the place of thoſe who had 
ſerted him; and in the mean while the other car- 
dinals aſſembled at Zeghorn, and joined the w4jority, 


* 
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t part of Italy and Germany, except Robert ki 
Arbe mans, who adhered to Gregory, fa vou — 


„14 


from all right and title to the n and Petor 


Milan, of the order 
of the Minorites, was alerted; pops by the cardinals, 
and took the name of Alexanger V. The news 
of this election, which was look d upon as the end 
of the * K in rogley was 2 2 — 
joy in the greate of Europe, and eſpecially at 
Paris, where CE bonfires and nl o- 
ceſſions, to return God thanks for what had How 


In the mean while, the diſſenſions cauſed; by the 
mutual animoſities of the factions of the two royal 
houſes, of Burgundy and Orleans, were more violent 
than ever in this capital of the kingdom. I ſhall now 
return to my account of theſe fatal diſorders. 
| duke of Burgundy, as I ſaid, left Paris and 
the court, where all had ſubmitted ta his authority, to 
march againſt the people of Liege, to the aſſiſtance of 
John of Bavaria, ho was called their biſhops and 
the queen was returned to Paris with the princes 
her children. Some days after, ſhe called a council 
in the caſtle of the Lowyre, where the dukes of 
Berry, Britanny, and Zourbon, and a great number 
of lords and biſhops were preſent ; and there ſhe 
publiſhed a declaration by. hn Juvenal des Urſins, 
e that the king had choſen her and 
the dauphin to govern the kingdom during his diſ- 
temperature, that by this means he might remove th 
louſies of the princes, which had hitherto cauſe 
fach great misfortunes. This diſpoſition of the king 
oy approved and onion by the whale aflem- 
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As The Ane the' Pay N be zealous lo cheit 
regard towards the Joke 679 ſhe raiſed” 7' 


werſul ſorce to guard — (pn declared * 
W ab6lition the duke Had obtained of the king, 


ceived the compliments of the ducheſs of 0 Vis, 
and the young duke her ſon, and brought an ation a- 


gainſt the duke of Hurgundy, who was convicted by his 


ow) confeſſion of having aſſaſſinated the king v only 
brother. The matter was brought to a re hearing, 


and the concluſions of the Wlicitge- eneral recei 
The dauphin, though much inclined towards his fa 
ther in Me the duke of In unny, pronounced he 


ſentence's by which he declared the late duke of 


Orleans was innocent of the crimes that had been 

laid to his charge, and engaged to the ducheſs of 
rleans, that ſhe ſhould have Juſtice donc her for 
e murder of het husband. 

The people of Paris were much dickitlfted with 
this ſentence, and _ caſt ſeditious papers into the 
houſe of the Jord mayor, in -which they threatned 
to tear him in pieces, unleſs he removed the ſuſpi- 
cions he was charged to have raiſed in the queen and 


princes againſt the citizens of Paris. And ſrom this 
time he was obliged to go abroad with a guard. 


The dWfincli nation of the people of Paris appeat- 


ed ict an 4fſembl whiel was held by the queen, 


where ſhe defired a upply of money to raiſe troops 
inthe preſent — hey all excuſed themſelves 


upon different pretexts, alledging there could no“ 


be no want of money, ſince the nation not being at 
war, there was no neceſſity to encreaſe the army. 
But the news of the great victory the duke of 


Zurgumuy had gained over the peo 4 of Liege, and 
which rendered im very Arn chbi ut che queen 


in a terrible fright. N. . people of Liege oft: en- 
tirely defeated, and left twenty-four thouſand men 

upon the place. By this * — John of Bavaria, 
the nominal 2 became maſter of ' Liege, 


and the duke of dy ſoon after maſter of 
Paris. 


The queen not thinkin herſelf ſecure, departed 


thence in the begi * November, and retired to 5 
w 


Tonrs with 4 71 king, who was then actually ill of his 


8 diſtemper, and with all the royal * 


re 


a 
* 
1 mn 4 — — , reren 


the character 
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This departure was very ſudden, and ſurprizing to A. D. 

he Foros, who ad not in at la Tl - it. 3 
e duke urgundy was upon the road to Paris, > 

and as he had - 105 0 _ to be maſter of the Hider * 


court than of the town, he was equally aſtoniſhed and I. 28, 1 


diſpleaſed at her departure. This gaye lace to 
ſome negotiations, which produced no effect, by reaſon 


of the duke of Hurgundy's haughty diſpolitian, He ; 
entered "Paris the 4 — of Nou 
vas received with great acclamations of joy, the peo- 


vember, and 


ple crying aloud, Long live the duke of Burgundy. | 
.. Aﬀer all, the duke, though ſo much honoured and 
applauded at Paris, ſaw plainly. that his behaviour 
rendered him odious, that the intamy of ſuch a crime 
as he had committed could never be effaced ; but 
that it might be leflen'd in ſome meaſure, by doing 
en and ſpoke of; that till he was reconcil 
with the houſe of Orleans, twould be the continual 
ſubject of diſcourſe both throughout the kingdom and 
all Europe; and that he could not more advance the 
honour of his character, than by putting an end to it 
as ſoon as might be, He had already made ſome 
motions this way by the count of Haynault, and the 
fire de Montagu, lord ſteward of the houſhold., The 
difficulties attending upon it were in great meaſure. re- 

oved by the death of the ducheſs of Orleans, who 

ied whilſt theſe things were in agitation, leaving by 
hind, her Charles duke of Orleans, her eldeſt ſon, be- 
tween fifteen and ſixteen years old, who loſt in her 
his principal and almoſt only ſupport, as not being a- 
ble of himſelf to maintain an independent intereſt, 
and oppoſe the condeſcenſions of a court, which wasn 


defirous to put an end to ſo troubleſome an affair. 


The count of Haynault and Montagu ſucceeded ; 


they drew up a form. of accommodation, which was 


put into wrigng, and in this they had great regard to 
b the duke of Burgundy. The pardon ,,,uou 
he was to demand of the king, and of the young duke Hiſtory, + 


of Orleans, was expreſs'd in general terms, The king“ 2% K 17. 


interpoſed the royal authority, and ordered the re- 


conciliation, and the agreement was cemented by the 


marriage of the count of Vertus, brother to the duke 


of Orleans, with the duke of Burgunay's Daughter. 
This reconciliation was made in a molt ſolemn and 
A dierz a ee eee 


* 


: 
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A. D. formal manner in the church of Nirre Dams at Chur. 
148. tres; and then the king gave orders for new letters of 
SY; abolition to be drawn up in favour of the duke of 
charters . 4, 21 gundy. The court expreſs'd a general joy, 2 
4. they hoped, that by this means'peace would again be 
n-i reſtored een, Tag A few days after, the king 
uvenal des and queen retu to Paris, and nothing was ſeen 
fins. at court but the face of pleaſure, at leaſt to all out- 
f 88 tho' the moſt judicious had no great 

dependance upon it. | FEY FO 
Ihe tranquillity in truth was not of long continu. 
- ance ; but betore they broke out into open quarrel, they 
were informed of the melancholy ſtate of their affairs 
in ſtaly. The mareſchal 4 Boncicaut had governed 
the republick of Genoa in the king's name for ſix years 
with great prudence and ſucceſs, He had reſtored 
peace to the ſtate, and rendered it very powerful by 
the reſtoration of trade, and had entered into. allian- 
ces with ſeveral ſtates in taly. Leghorn was given 
up to France, and the Florentines were declared Feu- 
dataries to the king for the territory of Piſa. Philip 
count of Pavia, fon to the late 7ohn Galeas duke of 
Milan, was upon the point of throwing himſelf under 
the king's protection, and his eldeſt brother Joh» 
duke of Milan, who was much embroiled in quieting 
his ſeditious ſubjects, had agreed upon a like treaty 

with Voucicant for his duchy of Milan. © 

The mareſchal was fet forwards on his journey with 
the army to take poſſefflon af it in the King's name, 
and the ceremony was performed with great magni- 


ficence, Ybucicaut, after having fworn to preſerve 
4 14% the privileges of the town, was placed upon A throne, 
as repreſenting the perſon of the king of France. 
They preſented him with a rod or ſceptre of gold; 
"as a mark of his ſupreme authority. He took an oath 
of fidelity of the duke, and obliged himſelf reciprocal- 
ly in the king's name to maintain and defend Him a 
gainſt all perſons wharſoever. | i 
Nothing could be more honourable or advantageous 
to the crown of France than thus ro extend its protec- 
tion, and rule over ſuch conſiderable ſtares beyond tho 
Alps. But at the fame time that Boncican was gi- 
ving his orders to ſecure this new acquiſition to 


Ling, he loarned chat the Gepoeſt had revolred, put _ 
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the French men to the ſword, who were found in the A. O, 


town, and maflicred the fire de Choleton, whom he 1409. 
had left at Genoa to command in his ſteadl .. 
The execution of this perfidious deſign was perfor- 


med by the Gibelins of Genog, who were ſupported + 


by'the-Doria's and the Spinola's within the town, and 
ſrom without by Facin: de Leſeale, and Theodore 
marquiſs of Monrferrar, who was proclaimed prince 
of Genoa, The conſpiracy was ſo well carried on, 


that the revolt was general in all places within the do- 


minions of Genoa, and the revolution ſpeedily effec- 


ted. The duke of Milan, ſeeing the affairs of the 


French in ſuch a fituation, broke his treaty, and Bouy- 

cicaut was obliged to repaſs the Alps, and by this un- 
fortunate event loſt all the glory he had acquired by 

his adminiſtration, which was looked upon' in France 
__ Haly as a finiſhed piece of moſt conſummate pru- 

dence. . | | 

So horrid a treachery would not have gone unpu- 

niſned upon any other occaſion. But to advance the 


glory of a nation abroad, tis requiſite there ſhould be 


*ace at home, and this was a happineſs, which 

rance did not then enjoy. Jealouſies, diſagreements, 
and diftruſts ſoon began to revive at court, and the 
2 of faction diſturbed the nation to a greater degree 
than before, | . 215 

The duke of Burgimay gave way to an unbounded 
paſſion for rule, and acted underhand againſt the 


queen, who by the ordinance I have mentioned was pit. L 23 
joined in commiſſion with the dauphin, to governe, 8. 


the ſtate during the king's indiſpoſition. He found 
means to gain over to his party the duke of Berry, 
and the king of Navarre, who had for a long time 


- adhered: to the queen's intereſt. Aſſiſted by theſe 


two princes, his voice was deciſive in the council. 
His friends encreaſed daily in Parts ; inſomuch, that 
the queen not thinking herſelf ſecure, and finding ſhe 
had no authority in the council, retired again to Me- 
lun, and was follow'd thither by the dauphin, who 
began to be much diſpleaſed wi 


viour of his F. euer the duke of Burgnmay. 
The duke, j th 

could to prevail u 
was about the e 


the two other princes, did 3 
her to return to Parts, and this 
of Seprember, or the * of 
7. 


th the haughty beha- 


A. D. October. She anſwered, ! fhe-,wauld not return till 
140 December, but that in the mean while they might de- 


\ 


ſuch regulations as were neceſſary for the advantage of 


Authorized by this an 


rage, becauſe he had been always much devoted to 


ty, had advanced him to be.,one of his ſecretaries, 


the higheſt dignities, eſpecially in the church. 


recovered, and was much ſurprized to hear of Mon- 


convicted of abundance of crimes, and that his death 
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liberate among{ themſelves of praper means to make 


the ſtate, 1 5: +10. JL a3. | born 
The duke of Burgundy thought himſelf ſufficiently 

wer to follow his own. views, 
and parſuc his inclinations to violence. He induſtri- 
ouſly laboured the deſtruction oſ the fire 48 Aout agu, 
who, beſides his office of lord ſteward of the 'houſe- 
hold, had the adminiſtration. of the finances, He was 
a victim whom he had long ſought to ſacrifice to his 


- 


the houſe of Orleans. | n 

This man was the ſon of a citizen of Paris, of a 
very bad mien, and had a difficulty withal in ſpeaking, 
. which made him ſtammer, But the late king Charles 
the Fifth, who had a perſect knowledge of mankind, 
having diſcerned in him a,more than ordinary capaci- 


and given him a place in his privy council, and more- 
over committed to him the, adminiſtration of the. $i- 
nances; and the preſent king Charles the Sixth having 
formed the ſame judgment of his merit, as his fa- 
ther bad done, raiſed him to the Ggnity of lord ſtew- 
ard of the houſhold. This favour had given him an 
opportunity of entring into alliance with the chief 
houſes of the kingdom, and to raiſe his relations' to 


The duke of Burgundy, during the queen's ab- 
ſence, cauſed him to be taken up, appointed him 
commiſſianers, who condemned him to the torture, 
where he confeſs'd both what was true, and what was 
not, and upon this confeſſion had his head, publickly 
ſtruck off. Of all the grimes, that were laid to his 
harge, he confeſs d no other when he came to die, 
— that he had converted part of the king's reventes 
to his. own private uſe. In the mean while the king 


tagu's death; but it was no difficult matter for the 
duke of Burgundy to perſuade him, that he had been 


was ad act of jultice, which was, due to the ſtate. 
rr ee Though 


/ 
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Me ſpoke. For this reaſon he ſought to bring her 
to temper, This princeſs had the marriage of her 
brother Lewis of Bavaria, with the daughter of 
the king of Navarre, much at heart. The duke 
offered her his ſervice in the affair, and brought it 
to a concluſion. 'The queen was well ſatisfied with 
what was done, and the rather, becauſe the lands of 


Marcouſi, which had belonged to Montagu, were Monſtrelet 
2 upon this occaſion to the prince of Bavaria, by ch. $7. An- 
t notat. u 


the dauphin, who had taken poſſeſſion of the for- h. Hit at 
ſeited eſtate of this unhappy — From this Charles Vi. 


time the queen affected to appear well pleaſed with 
the duke of Burgundy upon ſeveral occaſions. 

All ſeem'd then to act in concert, and jointly de- 
manded of the king the reformation of the Rate, 
which had been propoſed ſome time ago. The queen 
returned to Paris with the dauphin, and the king 
held his court of juſtice in the chamber of parlia- 
ment the laſt day of December, whereat the dau- 

hin and the princes of the blood aſſiſted. A re- 
ation of the ſtate was talked of, and divers ex- 
dients ſed upon thia article. There was one 
thing reſolved on, which could not avoid diſpleaſin 
the queen ; and the rather, as it had been propoſed 
by the dukes of Berry and Burgundy : and this was 
to take the dauphin, who was now in his fourteenth 
year, out of the hands of the women, and commit 
the care of bis education to one of the princes of the 
blood. The queen herſelf conſented to this overture, 
as judging 'twould be to no purpoſe to oppoſe it. 

Aren this, the king propoſed to the duke of Her- 
ry to undertake the charge : he excuſed himſelf up- 
on his advanc'd age, and {aid that this employment 
would ſuit better with the duke of Zurgundy. He 
was taken-at his word, contrary to his own meanin 
and inclination, He wou'd have reſumed the affair, 
and let the king know, that if he had 2 of 
him, he did not take upon him to refuſe his ſervice 
to the dauphin; but this propoſal came too late. 
He was only deſired to acht in council, when his 

Vox. II. '> Aa bealth 
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Though the duke of Burgundy was become very A. D. 
formidable, he was always apprehenſive of the queen, 1409. 
whom he knew to be a perſon of addreſs, and to have 
the aſcendant over the king's inclination whenever 
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A. D. health would give him leave. The duke of Fur. 
14:9. gundy, who was informed by the dauphin of what 
Wy Ww had | did not think himfelf much obliged: to 


the duke of Berry for the firſt ſtep he had taken in 
this affair, and the ſecond he tcok very ill. Three 
months paſs'd, and they did not call him to council; 
and he learnt, with much uncaſineſs, that the duke of 
Burgundy had torm'd a more ſtrict alliance than ever 
with the king of Navarre : and as this had fallen out 
without his being concerned in it, he plainly ſaw 
they were reſolved to leave him no ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration. He was ſtill farther provoked, when 
he knew that the duke of Burgundy had choſen 
des Efjarts, provoſt of Paris, to preſide over the 
fnances. The duke of Zerry had a' great diflike 
to this officcr, and eſpecially ever ſince he had taken 
up Petey de Leſclat, one of the chieſs of his council, 
at the ſame time that he confined Montagu. He 
learned by this, that he was not cnly abour to loſe 
all the confideration he had hitherto held at court, 
but alſo, that 3 to do with ſo powerful an ene- 
my as the duke of Burgundy, he could nor even 
continue there with ſafety ; and for this reaſon he re- 
ſolved to become head of a Party, tho* contrary to 
his ee and ſucceeded in it according to his 
wiſh, | | 


A D. 1430, Whilſt he was carrying on theſe deſigns under. 


hand, joyful news was brought to court of the great 
ſucceſs the party of Lexis of Anjou had gained over 
Ladiſtas, his competitor for the kingdom of Napl-s ; 
which be wou'd have infallibly brought under his ſub- 
jeclion, if he had known how to have made the pro- 
per advantages of his good fortune. He was become 
maſter of Rome, and had reſtored it to the obedi- 
ence of po Alexander the fifth, by whom the in- 


veſtitu.e of the kingdom of Naples had been con- 


firmed to him. He had fince defeated Ladiſlas in a 
bloody battle, yet was ſo flow to purſue his victory, 
that he gave his enemy time to recover; inſomuch 
that he was obliged at laſt to abandon the quarrel, 
and return into France. He there found the court 
and the royal family divided into factions, in which 
he ſuffer d himſelf to be ſo deeply enga ed, that he 
hardly ever thought of his kingdom of Naples 


In 
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In the mean time, the truce being expired between 


France and England, hoſtilities were again exerciſed 1410. 
on both ſides by ſea and land, but without any conſi WWW 


derable enterprize notwithſtanding. The duke of A" 
2 had provided large magazines, with de- ch. 2. 
ſign to lay ſiege to Calais, as well to deliver his 
county of Arzo;s trom the neighbourhood of the 
Engliſb, as to promote the advantage of the king- 
dom, which ſery'd him for a pretext. But there 
were two things which prevented his purſuit of this 
undertaking : for, firſt, the Engliſh found means to 
burn his magazines; and, ſecondly, the duke of Berry 
diverted Wee another way, having formed a 
— party againſt him, and placed himſclf at their 


There was an aſſembly called at Gien, to ſettle a 
difference which aroſe between the duke of Zrirauny 
and the count of, Penthievre, in re lation to the town 
of Moncontour., 'The king of Navarre, and the duke 
of Bou bon, were choſen arbitrators by the duke of 


Britanny; and the king of Hioily and the duke of Ibid. 
Berry by the count of Penthievre. When the con- Argentre's 
ference was ended, the king of Sicily ſet forward tor — F. _ 


Taly, and the king of Navarre, and the dukes ot ch. 62. 


Berry and Bourbon took their journey to Paris. 


Theſe two dukes had hardly been a month at Anonymous 


court, before they departed thence on a ſudden, with . 


Hiſtory, 


out (peaking one word to any body, and went again Urſins, 


to Gien, here they had appointed the dukes of Zri- 
tanny and Orlegns, and the counts of Alen;on, Cler- 
mont, and Armagnac to give them the meeting. The 
major, part of theſe princes were already engag'd 
with the duke of Berry; and there was hardly any 
thing wanting between em, but to ſign the treaty 
of by * which they obliged. themſclves to 
ſupply. a certain number of ſoldiers and archers. At 
this interview, the duke of Orleans, that he might 
more firmly attach the count of Armagnac to his in- 
tereſt, promiſed that he would marry his daughter, 
havin [oa his firſt wife, Iſabel of, France, and dowa- 


Ll 


pr of England, ſome time ago. This all:mvly was 
hell in the latter end of Auguſt and the beginning 
of September following. | 


\2z Be lore 
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wrote a letter to ters. in which complaining of 
y ſervitude, in which his 
majcity and the dauphin were detained by the duke 
of Burgundy, they beſought him not to take it a- 
miſs, if they uſed their efforts to deliver them. 
They wrote alſo circular letters to the prelates, and 
great towns of the kingdom, to engage them to' join 
with them in the Tame defign. Aſter which they 
took their leave, and went each into their own domi- 
nions to raiſe their forces, and ſo preſent themſelves 
in a body all together at Paris. 85 
The duke of Burgundy, when he ſaw the tem- 
peſt thus forming againſt him, did not delay to take 


Des Urlns, all neceſſary precautions. He had a great advantage 


over his oppoſite party ; for being maſter of the king's 
perſon, and of the dauphin, all his orders were ſent 
abroad in their name, and under their ſeal; whereas 
his adverſaries, not acting under the ſhadow of ſuch 

an authority, were looked upon as a rebellious fac- 


tion. 1 ä 
He did all he could to amuſe the duke of 9 


and the other princes ; he wrote letters to him, whic 
were full of expreſſions of regard, and an earneſt defire 
of being reconciled to him: endeavouring by this 
means to prevail upon him to diſarm. But findin 
they a no effect, he ordered forces to be raiſe 
in his own dominions, and thus he brought eight thou · 
fand men into Paris. By this 3 found him- 
ſelf in a condition to give law to the Pariſians, who 
through fear of a civil war had refuſed to grant him a 
ſum of money he had demanded oſthem. He levied 
a capitation upon the, citizens, by which every 751 
that was leaſt taxed paid him fix crowns of gold. 
The tax was raiſed wlch the utmoſt rigour, and even 
with violence. This was not then the duke of Bur 
dune who formerly talked of the ſuppreſſion of 
1 5 and ſubſidies; and the people owned their 
folly, in relying upon the friendſhip of great men in 
a 2 E 2 * — 
the other ſide, the duke of Ferry was not 
before he appeared in the neighbor of cha 
tres, with the princes and lords of his party, except 
the duke of Hourbon, who died during this inter- 


5 
* 
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val. The duke of Zritanny, notwithſtanding the A. D. 
engagement he had made with the princes at the 1410. 
conference of Gien, obſerved a neutrality. But his Wwe 
two brothers, either by concert with him, or thro? Ag 


their own inclination, took oppoſite intereſts. The. 
count of Richmont joined the houſe of Orlcans, and 
came to Chartres with 1600 horſe; and Giles of 
Britanny, his younger brother, embraced the party 
of the duke of Burgundy. 
The king, who had then recovered his health, 
found himſelf under great difficulties. He ſent ſe- 
veral perſons of diſtinction to the duke of Berry, pro- 
pong an accommodation, The queen went twice 
erſelf, but to no purpoſe : and the duke of Berry, 
ſeeing they ſought only delays, and that if the rains 
of aytumn came upon him, he ſhould be obliged to 
disband his troops, and leave the duke of Burgundy 
maſter of the court and Paris, left Montiberi, where 
he was 2 d, and went to poſt himſelf at * Vin- 
ceſtre, now called by corruption Biceſtre. The duke of 
Qrleans took up his quarters at Gentilli, and the army 
drew near the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, The princes 
made themſelves maſters of St. Cloud, and the fol- 
diers committed great violences there. The king 
was extremely concerned, and told the duke of Zur- 
« Abs pa that 'twas his pleaſure, and they 
Tho be reconciled, Bot 
In the midſt of all theſe diſorders, a new treaty 
of truce was concluded with the Exgliſp. The ſitu- 
ation of affairs in the court of France, made them 
not v wer- the ren - _ een 
Small skirmiſhes every day, ially from 
Bieeſtre, where che duke of Berry ke his quarters. 
They talked of coming to a battle; but at laſt the 
reſumed the negotiations, and a treaty was concl 
by the mow _ _ the — 1 By this 
treaty, the Burgun were to 
live at a diftance from court, and hows the king at 
liberty to chaſe himſelf a council, who ſhould go- 


— 


„ This houſe or caſtle was called Vinceſtre, as having 


formerly bel biſhop of N 
rr 


in ; 
"twas forfeited to Philip le Bel, but afterwards reſtor d. 
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vern under his directions. As the king of Navarre 


1410. was firmly attach'd to the intereſt of the duke of 
WW Burgindy, there was no doubt but this article was 


5 


The herald 
of Berri. y 


ropoſed with his conſent, who ſaw he was become 


odious to the Pariſians, and was looked upon as the 


cauſe of the war; and beſides all this, wanted money 
to pay his troops. TY | 

This ace was called the peace of Siceſtre, as be- 
ing concluded in this caſtle; and by others, the trea- 
chery of Biceſtre, as both ſides ated with inſincerity. 
The heads of the two parties congratulated them- 
ſelves upon what was done. The duke of Berry 
thought it a great honour to have obliged the duke 
of Burgundy to retire ; and the duke of wy mp 
was no leſs pleas'd to have hinder'd the duke of 
Berry from entering Paris, and making his way to 
the king, as he pretended. They both departed the 


ſame day, which was the 8th of November. The 


duke of Berry went to Z7'ourdan, and the duke of 
Burgundy to Meaux, both loaded with the curſes of 


the Pariſians, and the country people, who had ſut- 
fered for a long time the inconvenicncies of the war. 


As they had both laid down thetr arms againſt 
their inclination, 'twas caſily foreſeen by perſons of 


judgment, that the peace wou'd not laſt long. In 


truth, tho' the princes were at a diſtance from court, 
yet me „. ſent letters to the king all the 
0 


winter long, to raiſe in him a diſtruſt of their ene- 
mies, and had nothing ſo much in their thoughts as 
to encreaſe the number of their followers. Mani- 
feſtoes were publiſhed on both ſides, and negotia- 
tions again ſet on foot, which ended in nothing. The 


duke of Zurgunady, tho' under hand, made prepara- 


tions for war, as well as the others, and managed with 


a deal of prudence. He made a great ſhow of mo- 


deration and ſubmiſſion to the king's orders. Where- 
as, on the other hand, the duke of Berry, not act- 


ing with the ſame caution, became odious to the 


Pariſians, who were apprehenſive of nothing ſo 
much as a civil war. Notwithſtanding his revolt 


the government of Paris was preſerved to him, and 


even at the inſtance of the citizens themſelves. But 


when they heard of the private cabals, which had 


been formed by this prince and nenn, 5 
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and that they had levied forces in the provinces, they 4. D. 
ſuffered themſelves to be wrought on by the duke 1419. 
of Burgundy's emiflaries, and deſired the king would Www 


appoint them the count of Sr. Pol to be their gover- 
nour ; and he complied with their requeſt. 

This lord -was entirely devoted to the duke of 
Burgundy, whe had for a long time been deſirous 
to have one of bis creatures in a poſt of this impor- 
tance, which wou'd ſecure to his faction the capital 
of the kingdom. 


When the count of $7. Pol was inſtall'd in his new 


government, he made it his principal ſtudy to ſecure 
it to himſelf, without any regard to the publick in- 
tereſt. The moſt certain method he cou'd take, 


was to ſtrengthen the Burgundian party in Paris, 


and to oblige all other people, who were of oppoſite 
ſentiments, to leave the town. The firſt 155 he 


took, was to gain the affections of the common peo- 


le, as the proper inſtrument to exerciſe the violence 
bo deſigned, againſt ſuch as were friends to the duke 


of Burgundy's enemies. 
One Goix, a butcher, had three ſons, who had al- 


ready ſignalized themſelves, by their boldneſs in fa- 
vour of the duke of Burgundy, whilſt the duke of 
Berry was before Paris. The count of St. Pol 


placed each of them at the head of a body of mili- 


tia, which confiſted of five hundred men. He gave 
them leave to chuſe their own ſoldiers, whom they 
collected amongſt the butchers, and the loweſt of 
the people. The count in like manner engaged in 
his intereſt the re and the Thibers, who, by 
a family right, had a ſort of ſuperintenda: cy over the 
butchers, and a peculiar juriſdiction and power to 
exerciſe their trade, either by themſelves, or their 
ſervants, They were men ot ſubſtance and credit, 
and we meet with ſeveral of them at that time in the 


lift of ſheriffs. 


Theſe Goixes, and others of their faction, who had Ch 


letters patent for their commiſſion under the title of Ja of oY 


the King's militia, and had a right to march through Marchands 
the ſtreets in arms and in a body, and in the king's andEcheving 


ame to ſeize u 
rleahs, whom icy had called Armagnacs, ever fince 


the blockade of Paris; becauſe the count of Armag- 
* | Aa 4 nac, 


all who favoured the houſe of“ 79% 
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nac, the duke of Orleans father in: law, command- 
ed the moſt numerous body of troops in that 'expedi- 
tion, and did the Pariſians and their neighbours the 
moſt miſchief. en e "LIND 

The intruſting the royal authority to ſuch ſort of 
people, gave occaſion to abundance of violence, and 
many of the moſt confiderable citisens of Paris, 
choſe rather to leave the town, than to ſee themſelves 
confinually expoſed to inſults, and their houſes to 
pillage, The count of Ft. Pol raiſed ſevetal compa- 
nies of militia in Paris, and made himſelf abſolute 
miſter of the place; till the king and the dauphin not 
thinking themſelves ſecure at the Hotel de Sr. Paul, 
went to lodge in the caſtle of the Louure. 75 

In the mean time the duke of Orleans had enter- 
ed the field with an army: he ſurprized Monti her i, 
but was ſhort of Corbeil. He ſent a detachment in- 
to Picardy, where the duke of Burgundy had a 
conſiderable intereſt; theſe troops committed great 
diſorders. The count of Armagnac ravaged the 
town of Roye, and Bernard 4' Albret made himſelf 
maſter of Ham. To ſtop the progreſs of this expe- 
dition, the court allowed the peaſants of the coun- 
try to take arms, and to harraſs the duke of Orl2a#5's 
ſoldieis where-ever they could, They killed a great 
many of them; but in the end were equally de- 
ſtructive to both parties. Y 

This conduct of the duke of Orleans had the eſ- 
fe& the duke of Zurgundy deſired. He receiv'd or- 
ders from court to raiſe an 37 for the king. He 
was not long in doing it, becauſe he had already made 
n underhand, He ſet forward at the 
h ſixty thouſand men, and laid ſiege to Ham 
and after a vigorous defence, he took the town, and 
put all to fire and ſword, f | 

* "T'was natural to expect theſe terrible conſequences 
from a civil war; but what ſtrangely amazed man- 
kind, was, the arrival of the carl of Arundel with 
eight hundred men of arms, and a thouſand Engliſb 
bow-men, who marched ſtraight to the duke of Hur. 
gumdy's camp. The court r fit to expreſs their 
reſentments. He excuſed himſelf hereupon to the 
dauphin, that his enemies had Taid him under a ne- 
ceſlity to proceed in this manner, but that in the 
* N 4 0 , treaty 


treaty he had made with the Exgli 
2 chat could poſſibly be any — to the King. 1419. , 
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there was no- 


He wrote the ſame thing to the principal 
towns, who, after the example of Paris, had begun 
to drive out the Armagnacs, | l 

The duke of Qrleans at the head of his army drew 
near the camp of the duke of Burgundy, and advan- 
ced as far as Mondidier, "Twas not doubted but 
they would foon come to a bloody battle, and this 
would certainly have been the caſe, if a miſunder> 
ſtanding between the Flemings and Picards had not 

vented it. The r aroſe at the tak ing of 
m, about dividing the booty. The Flemiſh, who 
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were over-powered in the diſpute, told the duke of chap. 74 


Burgundy the time of their ſervice was over, and 
that they were reſolved to go back into their own 
country; and whatever he could do, he could not poſ- 
fibly retain them. And thus he was obliged to retire 
to Artois on the 2 7th of September. 
The duke of Orleans, inform'd of the duke of 
Burgundy's retreat, advanced towards Paris, took 
St. Dennis by capitulation, and St. Cloud by the in- 
telligence he held in the town. The Pariflgns were 
extremely alarmed, and formed an inſurreQion u 
the occaſion againſt the count of St. Pol, which was 
1 by the authority of the counts of Nevers 
Penthieure. 

The ravages the duke of Orleans made in the town, 

augmented their conſternation. The duke of Bur- 


gumdy's friends gave him notice of what was doing, 


and aflured him that his preſence was abſolutely ne- | 


' ceflary in Paris. He was ſoon ſenſible of it, and a 


few days after ſet forwards with two thouſandarchers 
- fix hundred men at arms, The laſt were Eng- 
iſh. | 
Le made , marches, and gained Pontoiſe, 
which had declared for him. The duke of Orleans 
was in deliberation. with the count of Armagnac 
whether he ſhould not inveſt him in the town, a 
they had given orders for ſome troops to march to- 
wards. that quarter. The duke of Burgundy. had 
foreſeen it; and. that, to this end they would not fail 
to disfurniſh certain which wou 

way to Paris. He departed ona ſudden with a ſmall 


uy 


d open him the 
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os — fiege to Sr. Cloud, which the duke of Orleans had 


mies ſti 
of pope Urban V. preſerved in the treaſury of Char- 
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A. D. body of gr croſy'd the Seine over the bridge of 
e23 


of October; and three thauſand men 
the militia of Paris being come ſo far to meet 
him, he | entered the town ar the port Sr. Jaques, 
without having found one perſon in his way, who ven- 

tured to diſpute him the VNR. i Fo 
This es immediately after his arrival, to make 
the Engliſo as. agrecable to the Pariſians as he could, 
diſpatched them to attack Montmartre and la Cha- 
elle, which were poſſeſſed by three hundred Britons. 
hey diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their courage, and 
carried the places. They took ſeveral priſoners, and 

returned with them to Paris in triumph. . 
The duke of Burgundy, who ſought to gain upon 
the ** of the people, and render his ene- 
more odious, bethought himſelf of a bull 


tres, which had been publiſhed about fifty years ago 
in the reign of king John, againſt thoſe troops of 
robbers I have ſpoken of, who were called Companies. 
He committed it to the inſpection of ſeveral doftors, 
who declared as it was not limited by the pope ei- 
ther as to time or place, it had Mill its full force a- 
pe thoſe who ſhould ravage the kingdom, after 
the manner of the Companies. "Twas publiſhed in 
the church of Sr. Gencvieve with all the uſual cere- 
monies in excommunications. The duke of Orleans, 
and all thoſe who were in his army, with all their ac- 
complices, were declared enemies to the ſtate, and ex- 
communicated ; and then all the priſoners of their 
, who died in cuſtody, were dragged to the 
* all, and deprived of the rites of chriſtian bu- 
rial, | | | 
Theſe ceremonies-produced all the effects the duke 
of Burgiindy had deſited. The followers of the duke 
of. Orleans were now looked on as enemies of God, 
and liable to his diſpleaſure, 'The Pariſians were 
confirmed in this notion by the ill ſucceſs of an enter- 
ze the duke of Orleans had engaged in againſt 
lis, where the troops he employed were intirely 
defeated. 5 
About the ſame time the duke of N undy laid 


fortified with a garriſon of fifreen hundred * 
6 men 
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in great diſorder. , This was a finiſhing ſtroke to 
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men. The town was carried by fault, and nine 4. D. 


hundred of the gentlemen lain. This loſs was a 
| great diſcouragement to the duke of Orleans's troops. 


1411. 


left St. Dennis ſoon after, and gained Monrargis Pocket des 
is 


y. His followers and himſelf were again decla- 
red to be publick enemies, their eſtates forfeited, and 


the ſentence of their condemnation ſent into all the . 


towns of France. Limoges, Toulouſe, and the pto- 
vince- of Languedoc, which had declared for the 
duke of Berry, becauſe he was their governour, de- 
ſerted him. The Sire 4'Heilly, mareſchal of Dau- 


phiny, was ſent into Guyenne to ravage the territo- | 


ries of Charles d' Albret the conſtable. The duke of 
Bourbon carried the dauphin to the fiege of Eſtam- 


bes, and there taught him his firſt le in arms; 


this town, as alſo Dourdan, were taken upon ſurren- 
der, and ſeveral lords were received to favour upon 
quitting the duke of Orleans's party. 


After theſe expeditions, the dauphin returned to 


Paris on the 18th of December, where he daily re- 
ceived the agreeablę news of the ſurrendry of towns 
and caſtles, and the duke of Burgundy carried on 
the war with vigour in all the provinces. 

The king, who during theſe emotions had been 
almoſt perpetually indiſpos'd, did not recover his 


health till the 17th of January. He was extremely “ P. 141% 


ſurprized to hear what had paſſed ; but as the court 
was full of the duke of Hurgundy s followers, they 
made great encomiums of his wiſdom, his courage, 
and zeal for his majeſty's ſervice and the publick 
good, and at the ſame time drew frightful repreſen- 
tatives of the conduct of the confederate princes. The 
king broke out into a violent paſſion, and reſolved to 


pur ſue them to the utmoſt. 


The duke of Burgundy knew how to make his 
advantage of the king's diſpoſition, and obtained the 
remove of Charles d Albret from the office of con- 
ſtable, which he gave to the count of S. Pol. Other 
changes were made of the like nature, and the duke 
of Burgundy took care to advance his creatures to 
the moſt confiderable employments. He was not 
unmindful of the Pariſians, and re-eſtabliſhed the 
ſheriffs, office in the city, which had been taken 


8 ſrom 
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A. D. from them by yay of puniſhment for their revolt in 
| ” The confederate princes, when they ſaw them- 
. ſelves thus driven to extremity, and mal-treated in 
the provinces, caſt off the regards of duty and alle- 
giance, and reſolyed to call in the Engliſh to their 
| Alliſtance, whatever might be, the conſequence. 
Pete le Fe. They purſued their refolutions, and entered into a 
wreof treaty, upon conditions which were diſadvantageous to 
Rs 4 the ſtate, For it appeared from the duke of Berry's 
chli V1, intercepted papers, that the princes had agreed to de- 
chap. 20. liver up to the king of Znglandall the towns and 
countries he laid any claim to, and his pretenſions were 

of large extent. 


4 


The king informed of this treaty, was violently 


incenſed, and reſolved to march in perſon againſt the 
duke of Berry, who was then at Zourges, the capi- 
tal city depending upon him. He took the field, and 
after the reduction of ſome ſmall towns, he beſieged 
the duke of Zerry in Bourges. | 
The conduct of this duke was very e for 
though he ſaw the king's army approach, notwith- 
ſanding the danger he was in, he ſent Ni 
ment to the king, and made not the leaſt offer or pro- 
poſition towards an accommodation. But the myſtery 
was ſoon unravell d, upon diſcovery of the intelligence 
be held with Geoffroy of Villan the king's ſectetary, 
1. e, the ſecretary of ſtate, and two gentlemen of the 
horſe, Gilbert de Soiſi, and Enguerand de Sure, all 
three ſecret enemies to the duke of Burgundy. 
They had agreed with the duke of Jerry to give th 
Ling up into his hands in a fally he was to make upon 
their quarters, which were but ill guarded. The at- 
tempt proved unſucceſsful, and the conſpiracy being 
diſcayercd, the three conſpirators were een '% 
_ . The fiege was carried on, and maintain d with e- 
gu! vigour; but at laſt the news of the embarkation 
the Englifa forces, which were ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the princes. on the one hand, and the danger the 
duke of! Berry was expoſed to, if the place was carried 
fore. the ſuccour ſhould arrive on the other, brought 
th parties to think of an accommodation, The count 
of Savoye, who was grandſon to the duke of Berry by 
his mother, and ſon-in-law to the duke of Burgun- 


ay, 
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fy, had for a long time uſed his utmoſt endeavours to A. D. 
bring them to temper, and at laſt prevailed. upon 1412. 
them to enter into a negotiation, The arch-biſhop of ].. 


Bourges was ſent to the camp, and the grand r 
of Rhodes to the duke of Berry, Ho 

The treaty was concluded much ſooner than was ex- 
pected, for both parties had a om intereſt in being 
reconciled, The alliance which the confederate prin- 
ces had formed with England was an embaraſſing af- 
fair on the one hand, and the rejecting all the prince's 
followers from offices of honour and advantage, to be- 
ſtow them upon the Burgundian party, was a no leſs 
difficult article on the other; "aca bY after ſome 
diſputes, twas reſolved to ſubmit the whole affair to 
the determination of the dauphin, and to ſtand by his 


deciſion, 


This young prince, though much attached to his 
father-in-law, the duke of Burgundy, had neverthe- 
leſs ſhown always a great regard to the dukes of Ber- 
ry and Orleans, and had never been engaged in any 
open breach with either of them.; ſo that the duke f 

erry willingly conſented to refer the matter to him. 
Articles of peace were then drawn up, and put into 
** by order of the dauphin on the thirtieth of Ju- 
ly, and ſent to the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
with an intimation, that *twas- his earneſt deſire, they 
would comply with the terms he had propoſed, | 

By one of the articles, the princes were to renounce 
all allkance with England; and by another, matters 
were to be fix'd upon the ſame foot they were after | 
the ſolemn accommodation. between the houſes of Or- 
leans and Burgundy ; and by a third, the duke of Bur- 
gundy was to entreat the king to reſtore the princes and 
lords to their lands and fortunes, GOES EL 

When the treaty, was concluded, the duke of Ferry 
went to the camp, to pay his compliment to the king, 
arid yas well received, This duke took upon him to 
engage far the duke of Orleans, that he Thould con- 
fi th agreement, and the king ſent his orders to 
mils t e fliege of the caſtle of Drenx, which belonged 
to Charles d Albret. The duke of Orleans came to 
Auxerre, where the heads of the two parties were 
appointed to Meet the King, to ratify the treaty of 

a, NTT. | | | 
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The dauptit ſupply'd the king's place, who was 
now fallen into his uſual nume and took a ſolemn 
rvation of this treaty, 


oath of the princes for the obſe 


. 


and the treaty of Chartres. In the mean while, new 
was brought, that the duke of Lancaſter had landed 


in Normandy with a confiderable body of gl 


troops, to put in execution the treaty, which the ptin- 
ces had made with the king of Eigland. The obly 
expedient which could be thought of to 1 


from ſo troubleſome an affair, was to pay the EI. 


troops ſor the time N been employ d in the fer. 


vice of France; and this payment was to be made at 


the rn of the duke of Orleans. The duke paid 


the ſum, and gave hoſtages for the reſt, a- 
mong whom was his brother the duke of Angouleme. 


The king and the princes returned to Paris, where 


the peace was proclaimed with great ſolemnity ; and 
'twas forbidden, under a grievous penalty, any longer 
to make uſe of the odious diſtinctions of Armagnacs 
and Burgundians. t o& 


In the mean while, died Henry the Fourth, of Tan- 


caſter, king of England. . He was a groat prince, but 


a uſurper, as having wrongfully diſpoſſeſs'd king Ri- 
chard the Second. When he came to dic, he was 
ſtruck with remorſe, at the thought of his uſurpation, | 


and opened his grief to his eldeſt fon : But the youn 


*Sz 


prince was not then in his father's circumſtances, and 


when there is the enjoyment of a crown in view, the 


proſpect riſes fairer to the imagination than upon the 
verge of life, when both the world and the throne are 


15 the point of being left together. He was crown- 
ed in the preſence of the parliament, without any re- 


gard to the right of Anne, who was lawful heir to the 


crown; ſhe married Richard earl of Cambriadee, and 


ſon to the duke of Tork; and from hence the actions 


of the red and the white roſe began to take place, 


which afterwards gave occafion to ſo much civil war 


and blood-ſhed in England. The red roſe favourd 


rh ſe of Lancaſter, and the white roſe the houſe 
of York. | 
It was not long before the difſenfions in France revi- 
ved. The differenccs appeared outwardly to be made 
uh but inwardly their diſpofitions were at variance. 
e 


duke of Orleans in his retirement at Blois ſtill 


affected 
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affected to wear mourning for his father the late duke, 
who had been dead theſe fix years; and this he did 
much leſs as a mark of 28 than of his deſire to 
be revenged. The count of Armagnac his father in- 
law ſhew'd no inſtances of regard to the court, and 
having taken ſhelter upon his own eſtate in Guyenne, 
he continually made inroads upon the crown lands. 
On che other hand, the duke of Burgundy was diſ- 
17 10 ſee the duke of Py in fayour with the 
ing and the dauphin, notwithſtanding he was in full 
ſe(Ron' of his power at court. He was not ignorant 
of the averſion the queen bore him, and was yet 
leſs in doubt of the irreconcileable hatred of the duke 
of Orleans. He bore with impatience, that by virtue 
of the teſolutions, made by the ates, which the king 
had *afſembled immediately after the peace, they 
ſhould proſecute the managers of the king's revenues; 
that they ſhould harraſs and diſquiet his creatures, 
and particularly Jes Efſarts the prefident of juſtice, 
whom he had made ſuperintendant of the finances, 
and who was obliged to retire upon the preſent occa- 
ſion. © Ihdeed, he ſoon changed his ſentiments, as to 
this Jord, and the extravagant paſſion he expreſs'd a- 
ainſt him, was, in my opinion, a vrincipat caols of 

te diſorders that Eile pc. n 
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Des Eſſarts ſaid one day in the preſence of ſome of 


his friends, that if they would allow him a hearing 
upon the buſineſs of the finances, he was ready to 
give an account of his adminiſtration, and eſpecially 
in relation to the grand affair of the two millions; 
that theſe were in Re bands of the duke of urg un- 


ay, and that he had the duke's receipt, ſealed with Anonymous 


his own ſeal, for his diſcharge. This was told to the 
dauphin, and came again to the duke of Zurgundy's 
ears, who was enrag'd to the laſt degree. Des G 
ſarts is alſo reported to have inſormed the dukes of 
Berry, "Orleans, and Bourbon, of the duke of Bur- 


Hiſt. » 33 · 
chap» 1. 


gun s deſign to have made away with them all Annals of 
three: "tho", others; ſay, that the duke's intentions France, 9. 
were bent only againit- the duke of Orleaus and his Ben. 


two brothers. ., 

Falther, des Eſſarts finding himſelf jrrecoverably 
loſt to the duke of: Burgundy; made application to 
the dduptiin, and was b.come ſo muga 4 favourite, 

I as 
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to be conſulted by bim u all occaſions, and ad- 
mn to ſcorer — 9 —— hene ver an affair of im- 
nce was in 3 Tis ſaid *. that = 
nat had;made an agreement with des Efſarts, » 


him off, meals z and by this moans 

* 1 of ne King a of Burgundy, and — 9 bo 
this . was to have been put in execution at 
bean, where the 6.1998 princes were to mect at a 
Upon theſe motives, the duke of Hur- 
_— Was * to ruin des Eſarrs at all hazards, 
But th he might not fail of his intention, he for ſome 
time diſſembled his reſentment, I in ſup· 

plied nien with ano Naa ty to execute his deſign. 
This prince, obſervi ke, people of of Paris dil: 
1 to mutiny, reſol v - make himſelf maſter of 
2 ＋ 2 to entruſt it to a man on whom he 
79 conſulted the duke of Burgundy up- 
IE, as 2 always believed there was a 
ertanding between him and 4% Efarts, 
e mend the latter as the proper perſon whom 
in view. The duke of Ne 
his choce but, undoubtedly, with a different view 
from the dauphin. Des arts received the order, 


ſigned, ho had required, by the hand, of -the dau- 


phin and the tary 0 Burgun „and put it in execu- 
— with much dexterity, But as ſoon as it was 
known in the town, that des Efſarts was ſcized of the 
Baſtille, à great tumult aroſẽ ; and twas rumour d 
abroad, that the ki; T. the dauphin were upon 


the of being carried away from Paris by force. 
The faction 72 . 1 


and 


the Fonchers was ftill in being, and 


— Caboche was at their head, and from him the 
ps yore. wa was afterwards named Cabochians. One John 
roy 


„ a ſurgeon, was alſo another of the ſedi- 
tious, 2 had moſt credit with the people; and 
theſe two, with a crowd of rabble at their heels — 
rounded the Baſtille. But what was moſt { 
plainly diſcovered the ſecret author of ſed i- 
tion, was to ſee the inſurrection ſupported by two gen 
tlemen, the fire Je Zaqueville, and Robinet de Mailli, 
who were both creatures to the duke of Burgundy, 
and mortal enemies to des Eſſarts. 

The duke preſently a 'd, and s'd the 


_—_— by promiſing them to oblige des Egarrs to 


quit 
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confirmed the ſuſpicion of their acting by the pri vate 
orders of the duke of Hurgundy. At 04 
Jabn de rope the ſurgeon, attended by the rab- 
ble, march'd ſtraight to the dauphin's palace. The 
prince looking out at the window, asked what they 
wanted: yo de Troy? made anſwer in a ſaucy 
manner, that they wanted ſuch of his courtiers, as cor- 
_— him by their evil counſels. He enter2d the 
e with the moſt reſolute of his company, and ob- 
iged the in himſelf to read the liſt of the per- 
ſons, they had a mind to take up; and at the ſame 
time, following their orders, they ſeiz d upon the 
duke of Zar, fobhn de Cuailli the dauphin's chancel, 
lour, the two lords of Vitri, the fires 4 Angeunes, de 


369 


quit the Haſtille.. Before: they retired, they placed A. D. 
guards at all the a venues 10 prevent his eſcape. The 141 
mutineers carry'd their infolence ſtill farther, ane. 


E. 


Anonymous 
Hiſt. IL, 33» 


chap. 2. 


Boi ſſay, du Meſnil,. and ſeveral others, and all this in 


the fight. ofthe duke of Zurgundy, who, in the mean 


while, was exhorting the dauphin not to ſhow him- 


ſelf afraid in the preſence of. the multitude, But 
what reflected ſtill more upon the duke, was, that 
theſe lords were convey'd to his Hotel 4 Artois, from 
whence were carried to the caſtle of the Louvre, 
They killed by the way a ſervant of the duke of Ber- 
ry's, committed inſults at the Hotel of the count of 
Vertus, brother to the duke of Orleans, and maſſacred 
another man there, ſo that the count, in apprehenſion 
for his o- per ſon, left Paris in diſguiſe. At their 
return they ſummoned the duke of Burgundy to 
make good his promiſe, and obliged 4e Eſſarts to 
ſurrender. The duke did not want much entreaty; 


he demonſtrated to Jes Eſſarts the impoſſibility of a 


defence againſt an inraged populace ; that twas ne- 
ceflary to give way to their violence, and ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be conveyed to the Chareler, 


The diuphin was every day expoſed to a thouſand 


inſults.” ob de Troye came, again to r 
at his palace upon his debaucherics. He ſuffered alſo 
the like affront from Euſtachius de Pouilli, a Carme- 
lite doctor in divinity 3 and the Sire de Jaqueville, 
whom the people by their own authority had made 
captain of Paris, entered ſuon after with ſixtcen 


men, and confined ſeveral other perſons of quali- 
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ty in the king's name, from whom he ſaid he had a 


verbalorder, and — the reſt Lewis of Bavaria 
the queen's brother, and uncle to the dauphin. Their 
brutality went ſo far as to treat after the ſame manner 


the ladies of Chatel, Montauban, Noviant, Queſnoy, 


} 


and eleven young ladies: all theſe priſoners were con- 
veyed to the Palais. | 

A few days after, they obliged the king to confirm 
in parliament the ordinance he had made upon the 
peace of Bourges, againſt the collectors of his maje- 
ity's revenues, and for the reformation of the ſtate. 
He went thither with the dauphin and the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy with white caps upon their 
heads ; for this, it ſeems, was the mark of the ſeditious, 
to diſtingyiſh them, as they ſaid, from the Armag- 


"Tis given gg. The ordinar.ce was read and enrolled, and has 


at large in 


the 296th 


fince been called Cabochien, from the factious Cabochs, 


vl. of MSS. who forced the king to confirm it. 


lenne, 


In the mean while, ſuch of the impriſon'd lords 
were brought to their — as the duke of Burgundy 
was glad to get rid of. The Sires Jaques de la Riviere, 
the dauphin's chamberlain, and ohn de Meſnil, his ma- 
ſer of the horſe, were the firſt victims to the popular fu- 
ry, and loſt their heads; but theſe were only 

e 


ludes to 
the reſt. The — object of the duke of Bur- 
gunay's and the 


action's vengeance, was the Seigneur 
des Efſarts, who was immediately brought to his 1 
al. He was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, true or falſe, 
and was ſentenced to be beheaded. They hung his 
body upon the ſame * to which he had formerly 
condemned the Sire 4e Montagu, his predeceſſor in the 
adminiſtration of the finances ; and was a freſh in- 


ſtance of the inconſtancy of fortune, and how _ 
t 


rous it is for private perſons to enter too deep into 
intrigues and quarrels of princcs, eſpecially at the ex- 
nce of their fidelity to their ſovereign, 
The daupbin finding himſelf thus expoſed to the 
mercy of the populace, who had broke through all 
the regards of decency, and perſuaded that the duke 


of Burgundy had no other deſign than to throw the 


whole kingdom into confuſion, reſolved to eſcape from 
Paris. But the people having ſome ſuſpicion of his 
deſign, placed ſo ſtrong a guard about the Hotel of St 
Paul, that he could not get out, Upon this, not find 
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ing any better expedient, he gave notice to the dukes 4, D. 
Orleans and Britanny, and the count of Alengon, of 1413. 
the condition he was reduced to, and begg'd their af... 
ſiſtance, to deliver him from his captivity. And the 
king having recovered his health, deſired of them the 
ſame thing : This proved a very agreeable requeſt, 
as by this means the king's party became united to 
theirs, and the faction of the duke of Burgundy loſt 
the great advantage, by which they had prevailed a- 
gainſt them. 

Several of the principal citizens of Paris, who ſaw 
themſelves every day expoſed to the inſults and op- 
preſſions of the Cabochians, engaged theſe princes to Anonymous 
meet at a conference at Verneuil, whither the king, Hitt. L 33. 
by the advice of the dauphin and the duke of Berry,“ 


' ſent deputies ; and even the duke of Burgundy, not 


venturing to oppoſe it, conſented. They ſound there 
the king of Sicily, and the counts of Eu and Hlen gon. 
Theſe princes aſſured the king, that they ſought on- 
ly peace, provided the treaty of Auxerre were put in 
execution, and that they were ready to give them- 
ſelves up tothe king, wherever he pleaſed, excepting 
at Paris, and were determin'd abſolutely to follow 
his orders. | | | 
Upon this news, . Anarew de Pernon lord mayor of 
the city, the ſheriffs, and the principal citizens being 
aſſembled in the town houſe, by the king's orders, 
were unanimous .in their opinion, that the reunion of 
the princes was the ſafety of the tate, and in particu- 
lar of the town of Paris; and ſolmuch the more, as 
the continual inſults of the Engliſh _ the frontiers 
evidently ſhow'd their defign to make an advantage 
ofthe diviſions, which prevailed in the kingdom, 
Faqueville and Caboche made a great noiſe, and 
threaten'd hard upon this reſolution. But ſeveral of 
the well affected aldermen, and John Juvenal des Ur. Juvenaldes 


ſins, ſollicitor- general, having gained underhand ſeve 
ral of the ſubaltern officers of the town, and abundamte 


of the tradeſmen, they began now no longer to fear the 
Cabochian faction. 3 
In ſhort, upon the ſegond day of Augnf, the officers ,;,, of he 
of / the town-houſe being again aſſembled, and the chronicle of 
king's commiſſioners having declared to them, that BZ 
the peace was reſtored between the princes, at a con-, . 26. 
Bb 2 ference 
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A. D. ference lately held at Pontoiſe, where the dukes of 


1413. 


ty of peace, not only in the preſence o 
but amongſt the aldermen in their ſeveral wards. A 


Berry and Zurgunay were preſent by the King's or- 


r; the Cabochians attempted in vain to oppoſe the 
reſolution they had taken to deliberate _ the trea- 


the people, 
carpenter of &. John's church yard, who was alſo an 


alderman, confirmed this determination; and as ſome 


of the Goixes and St. Tons, told him in an abuſive man- 
ner, that the maiter ſhould be decided in ſpite of 


him, in the place of the Greve, the alderman reply'd 


with boldneſs, that it ſhould be in the ward, and that 
if they ſhould attempt to hinder it, they would ſoon 
ſec there were as mary men in Paris, that knew 
how to handle the ax, as there were people that 
could knock down oxen. Immediately they cry'd on 
all fides, To the ward, 76 the ward; upon which, 
the butchers finding they were not the ſtrongeſt, reti- 
red, All the wards ond of the-peace, except 
that of Halles, and of the Hotel 4' Artois, where the 
duke of Burgundy reſided; and thus the peace was 
accepted. | 

The advocate-general- having given an account to 
the king, 'twas plainly perceived, that this alteration 


ol the Pariſians did not pleaſe the duke of Burgtinay, 
- whoſe ſentiments they had already ſufficiently diſcove- 


red in the conference at Pontoiſe, They had already 
diſcharged the ladies out of priſon, and ſome of the 
gentlemen, who had been confin'd. But the duke of 
Bar and Lewis of Bavaria were in cuſtody fill, 
The dauphin cauſed the citizens whom he could rely 
upon to take up arms, and accompanied with the 
dul es of Berry and Zurgundy, who durſt not refuſe to 


attend him, went himſelf to the caſtle of the Louvre, 


to deliver the two princes, and ordered, that the other 
lords ſhould alſo be ſet at liberty, which was accor- 
dingly done» 

Abe Calochiaus, obſerving their party to decreaſe, 
fled from Paris. The duke of Ferry made a motion 
to ſhut the gates, but by the advice of the ſollicitor- 
general he let them go, as ſuppoſing it would be bet- 


ter to have them out of the town, than within the 
walls. Thedauphin order'd the keys of the Baſtille 


to be brought to him, and conſtituted his uncle, prince 
| ewts 
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Levis of Bavaria, his lieutenant ; the caſtle of the. A. D. 
Louvre was, committed to the duke of Bar, and. 1413. 
the duke of Berry was again declared governour of . 
Paris; and the next day he marched through the | 
town, the people beſtowing a thouſand bleſſings upon 
him as he went along. The king then Pa Mu 
accommodation between the princes to be proclaimed, 
and great rejoicings were wade both in the court and 
town. 2 

The duke of Burgundy was the only prince, who 
took hardly any pleaſure in the court-entertainments, 
He reſolved to retire into Flanders before the other 
princes could arrive, but be was willing to make 
one attempt more to carry of the king, under Hu 
tence of an hunting-match, which he propoſed to him 
in the foreſt of Vincennes. The ſollicitor general had 7 dey 
ſome ſuſpicion of it, and prevented the 4 and Vs. 
the duke of Burgundy the very next day, without 
ſpeaking one word to any body, went to Flanders in 
all haſte, asif he had been purſued. 8 

His departure gave the Pariſians a deal of con- 
cern, as by this means they loſt all hope of an entire 
re-· union between the princes. The duke of Orleans 
and the other confederate princes were receiyed at 
Paris with great fignifications of joy. The king made 
them ſwear to obſerve the treaty of Pontorſe, gave 
them their place in the council, reſtored Charles 
4 Albret to the office of conſtable, and uvenal des 
Urſins the ſollicitor-general, was made chancellorfof 
Guyenne. The king of Sicily ſent back to the duke 
of Burgundy the. lady Catherine his daughter, who 
had three years before becn promiſed in marriage to 
Lewis of Anjou his ſon ; and he thought to marry 
this young prince with Iſabell, the daughter of the 
duke of Zritanny, who was at that time in Paris. 
This produced an irreconcilable hatred between 
the houſes of Anjou and Burgundy. Nor were 
greater animoſities ever ſeen to ariſe, or more fre- 
quent reſolutions -at court, than under this reign, 
which was always as a troubled ſea, driven by the 


The princes were hardly arrived at Paris, before 
the duke of York came thither to demand Catherine 
of France the king's daughter in marriage for Henry 
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che Fifth, king of England. His propoftion was heard 
illingly, 


the more w as the duke of . was 
known to have made an overture of his daughter to 
this prince, Beſides this, ſince the truce had been 
at an end, the Enxgliſb _ ———— themſelves of 
Rochel, pillaged Treport, and made an attempt upon 
Diete. Nothing however was yet concluded, but 
they agreed upon a truce for ſome months. 

In the mean while, the duke of. Burgundy con- 
tinued his underhand practices at Paris by his emiſ- 
ſaries, and in the principal towns of the kingdom. 
Ard notwithſtanding the reiterated ' prohibitions of 
the king, he returned at the head of a confiderable 
army. Noyon, Soiſſons, Compiegne opened him their 
gates, and Sr. Denis was delivered to him by the 
reachery of the chief magiſtrate of the town. He of- 
fercd battle before the gate St. Honore; but contrary 
to what Caboche, and the faction had promifed him, 
who had ſheltered themſelves under his authority, 
there was no inſurreQion in the town; the count of 
Armagnac having given good orders to preſerve peace. 


The duke ſeeing no appearance of ſucceſs, retired 


into Flanders. As ſoon as he was gone, he was de- 


clared a publick enemy, and a reſolution was taken 
to make war upon him. The king marched at the 
head of his army, recovered Compiegne by capitula- 
tion, and Soi ſons by aſſault. The taking of theſe two 
rowns =_ the duke of Burgundy much leſs unca- 
fineſs than the oppoſition he found in his family and 
ſubjects, to make war upon the king. His brother 
the count of Nevers deſerted him; threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, and begged pardon for what he had 
done. And this was granted him u condition, 
that all the places and fortreſſes he poſſeſſed in the 
Nivernois, the Rochellois, and in Champagne, ſhould 
be reftored into the hands of ſuch perſons as the 
court ſhould nominate to command there. And at 
ſame time deputies arrived from the commonalties 
of Flanders, affuring the king they reſolv'd to behave 


towards him, as became faithful ſubje ds, who were 


perſectly devoted to the intereſt of their ſove- 


reign, 
The duke learnt alſo, that by a treaty concluded 
between the king and the emperor Sigi/ino4, his im- 


perial 
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| majeſty was reſolved to engage againſt him on A. D. 


dd lde of - France, if he did not 


ubmit and make 1414. 


bis peace; all which inclined him to think ſeriouſly WWW 


of the affair. His brother, the dyke of Brabant, 
and the-counteſs of Haynault, caſt themſelves at the 
king's feet at Peronne, begged pardon for the duke, 
and aflured his majeſty, that he ſhould never hereaf- 
ter have a more faithful ſubject. If fo, ſays the king, 
let him come to me as ſuch, and in an equipage proper 
= that character; and if he asks pardon, he ſhall 
ve it. 

The duke and the counteſs could obtain no other 
anſwer. Hg explained himſelf more fully to the 
' Flemiſh deputies, who came to him a ſecond time. 
He gave them a good reception, and referred 'em to 
the dauphin to learn his intentions. The prince told 
them by his chancellor, that the duke of Burgundy 
being now a felon, the king deſigned to take into his 
own hands all the tenures he held under him; 
namely, Artois, Burgungy, and Flanders ; that he 

ed from the fidelity they owed him as their 
ſovereign, that inſtead of oppoſing him in his de- 
fign upon Flanders, they ſhould aſſiſt him in it, 
and receive into their towns the officers he ſhould 
name to govern them; and laſtly, that they ſhould 
deliver up the rebels who had taken ſhelter among 
them, and particularly the murderers of the late duke 
of Orleans his brother. | 
The deputies promiſed to follow the king's inten- 
tions. But to convince them they were not bare 

— . had heard, the army entered Ar- 

tois, and began by ſummoning BBapaume to ſurrender. 
The town was well provided for a defence ; but the 
governour anſwered, he was ready to capitulate, 
provided they would give him leave to obtain the 
iſſion of the duke of Burgundy. This was grant- 
ed, and the duke ſent orders to ſubmit to the king, 
and to deſire from him both his majeſty and the dau- 
hin that they would again admit him into favour. 
e duke of Brabant and the counteſs of Haynauls 
returned to the king's camp upon this occaſion, and 
made a ſecond application. £ 

The dauphin after the ſurrender of Bapanme, told 

them, he was going to lay fiege to Arras, and would 
b 5 b 4 there 


* 
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| of Burgundy and preſented them to the dauphin. 
to the duke 
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A. D. there hear the new propoſitions the duke of Burgnn- 


1414. a had to make. This town did not furrender upon 

| e firſt ſummons, like apaume. The Sire Milllam 

de Bonnieres, who was governour, and John of Luvem- 

long, the count of St. Pol's nephew, made a vigorous 

defence. In the mean time the duke of Brabant and 

the counteſs of Haynault wrought fo ſtrenuouſſy upon 
Proturation the duke of Burgundy, that he gave up his intereſt in- 
of the duke tirely into their hands. They drew up articles of peace, 
The duke of 
of Braban:, Orleans and his party uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
in the In- break the negotiation 5 but the dauphin'held'fitm, 
— 2 and the inclinations he always preſerved for his fa- 
of Bu-gun- thet- in-law, the duke of Hurgundy, were exactly con- 
&y, nun. ii. frmable to the ſuggeſtions of prudence. Por the 
Meonſtrelet, duke in deſpair would infallibly have caſt himſelf in- 
Vol. I. to the arms of the Fnyliſh, and had already made 
cher. un. ſome approaches that way.” © a han we! 


The embaſſadors of England, who came to Paris 


during the ſiege, to propoſe again the marriage of 


the king their maſter with Catherine of France, had 
the boldneſs to tell the duke of Perry, they were 
ſent there upon another errand, which was, to de- 
mand juſtice in behalf of their king, for the right 
he pretended to the crown of France. The tendency: 
of this demand vas evidently ſeen, and that his ma- 
jeſty ſought an occaſion of quarrel, and 'twas for this 
reaſon the dauphin was the I:{s ſcrupulous in conclu- 
ding with the duke of Brabant and the counteſs of 
Haynatilt. r ; 07 7 
Verte, The terms of this treaty were very advantageous 
eh. 1 to the king, All poſſible precautions were taken to 
| make it the finiſhing ſtroke to the civil wars, and a 
4. D. 141; ſolemn oath was adminiftred for the obſcrvation of 
it at Paris the 13th of May. A treary was at the 
ſame time begun with Fng/and, but after divers 
negotiations and prolongations of the truce; during 
which the king of Fans was miking his prepara- 
tions, this prince dechired war upon France, and 
2 the campaign with the ficge of Harflour. 
Heury V. king of Zyg!4n4d, was the molt dangerous 
enemy that France had ſeen; ſince the death of king 
Eduard the third. He was a young prince in the 
vigour of his age, ambitious, artſul, dehgning, _— 
ef þ* 4 
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and who had laid his ſcheme more ſeriouſly than any A. D. 
of his predeceſſors to be king of Frantdſe.  xgrs, 
He made a deſcent in fight of Harfleur without 
any refiſtance, and ſat down before the town.” The 
lords of Eſftouteville, Quitri, Gaucourt,  Baqueville, 
Martel, Braquemont , la Henſe, des Coutes, who were 
ſhut up in the place, ſhowed a great deal of coura 
in the defence; but they were carried by aſſault and 
made priſoners of war. 1 
This fiege had much weakened the Eugliſb re 
a diſtemper raged among them, and had carried off a 
great number, The king of England not finding 
himſelf in a condition to engage in any new attempt, 
croſſed Picardy with a deſign to gain Calais; and 
take up his quarters in the neighbourhood. But the 
march was hazardous, for the French army had taken 
the field, and was very numerous and in good order. 
The king of England perpetually haraſſed by the 
parties detached againſt him, came at laſt with much = 
difficulty to the Somme at the ford of Zlangque-Tague, 
below Abbeville, where Edward the third had e- | 
ſcaped from Philip of Valois. But he found the no- | 
bility of Picardy got together on the oppoſite fide, + 
and determined to diſpute the 2 He” was lan 14. 
** to march upwards along the Somme, where 
he found all the paſlages ſtrong and well-guarded, _ 
but he was fortunate enough to find one committed 
to the care of the militia of St. Quentin, and 
by their negligence disfurniſhed: he” pafled the 
Somme the 19th of Oftober, and adva as far' as 
Miraumont. ? 
This was a circumſtance of great importance to the 
king of England, but did not entirely extricate him 
out of Ge er he was in; becauſe he might yet 
be cut off, — it was not difficult for the French 
army to poſt themſelves between him and Calais. 
For this reaſon preferring the ſafety of his troops to 
a falſe point of honour, he ſent to the generals of 
the Fyench troops to demand a free paſſage as far as 
Calais, u condition to repair all the ge he 
had cauſed by his deſcent into France. | 
The council was divided what anſwer they ſhould 
make. The conſtable, the mareſchal of Boncitant, 
and ſeveral others of the old officers, adviſed to ac- 


cept ; 


= 
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A D. cept the offer. The dukes of Bourbon and Alen pon, 
1415. and the majority of the reſt, were of a different opi- 
V nion, and carried it, The herald was ſent back with- 
out an anſwer, and the king of Englaud ſeeing be 
muſt either fall or conquer, pared himſelf for 
death or victory. He continued his march, with the 
French army cloſe at his heels, and a 2 or two 
after having paſſed the ſmall river of Ternois at 
Blangi, he was ſurprized to diſcover the French 
army, from the of the mountains, ranged alon 
the plain of Agincourr and Ryffeauville in order of 
28325 poſted that he could not poſſibly avoid 
He had between eleven and twelve thouſand ar- 
chers, and two thouſand horſe; and the French were 
three times as many. He encamped in the village 
and. neighbourhood of Maiſoncills between two 
ö woods, which covered the two flanks of his army, 
and permitted him notwithſtanding the inequality 
of numbers, to make as large a front as the French. 
Anonymous The next morning between eight and nine a- clock, 
Hier, the two armies were placed in order of battle, and 
| ſtood ready to engage. The king of England made 
Joby 4 but one line of his two thouſand horſe, and placed be- 
— .c fore them his twelve thouſand archers, a formidable 
Charles Vl. body, and which had not their equal of their kind in 
any other country. | 

As ſoon as the archers were. poſted, they made be- 
fore em a palliſade offtakes, which they had brought 
ready prepared to be fixed in the ground. This was 
an aal ractice among the Engliſh, as may be ſeen 
in ſeveral inſtances of the following hiſtory. 

The French had placed the 2 part of their 
beſt troops in the firſt line, There were reckoned 
in it upwards of cight thouſand gentlemen. The 
conſtable was at their head with the dukes of Orleans 
and Hour bon, the counts of Eu and Richmont, the 
mareſchal Boucicaut, and David de Rambure, com- 
mander- general of the croſs-bows ; and in this 

body there were but few archers, The ſecond line 
was commanded by the dukes of Alengo0r and Bar, 
and by the counts of Nevers and Vaudemont : they 
had with them fewer gentlemen, and more archers. 
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— In the rear- were the counts of Marle, Dam- A. D. 
ith- martin, and Fauquembergue. 141 5. 
7 The horſe of both armies, according to the cuſtom 
for of that time, alighted to fight on foot, except that 
the the conſtable had cauſed two thouſand four hundred 
wo to continue on horſe-back, of which he committed 
at fixteen hundred to the care of the count of Vendeme, 
ich and eight hundred to Clignet de Breban, admiral of 
Mn France, who were placed the one on the right hand, 
S and the other on the left, to ſuſtain the firſt diſcharge 
did pf the Engliſh archers, and then to break in upon 
; them. s 
ar- The Exgliſß firſt gave the onſet. The French 
re ſoldiers on horſeback advanced at the ſame time to- 
ge wards the Engliſh archers, who received them with 4 
wa terrible ſhower of arrows, which ſlew a great num- , 
y ber both of the horſes and their riders. William of 
ity Saveuſe, who led a troop of three hundred horſe, was 
3 ſlain in this encounter. wo, 
k Whether it was that the wounded horſes carried 
nd their riders away by force, or that the ſoldiers them- 
do ſelves had recourſe to flight, tis certain, that in a 


moment they fell foul upon the advanced guard, 
where they cauſed an infinite diſorder. The Engli 
archers then quitting their bows, and taking to t 
clubs and axes they were armed with, came for- 
ward and attacked the French cavalry, | | 
Theſe archers. were lightly armed, and marched. 
with eaſe. On the other hand, the French ſoldiers 


in their heavy armour could hardly move along in a 7 
deep ſoil, which had been ſoſtened the night before 

: by a ſhower of rain, ſo that they ſunk almoſt up to 

d the mid - leg. This diſorder was increaſed by a great 

ge miſtake the conſtable had committed in ranging the 

15 army. For the field of battle between the two woods 

"_—_ being very narrow, he had left too little diſtance be- 

* tween the battalions, and the files ſtood ſo cloſe to- 

4 | | ng that the ſoldiers had hardly ſpace enough to 

© draw their ſwords with eaſe. | 

. | The king of England perceiving this diſorder, ad- 

y vanced with his horfe, and made a great ſlaughter. 

. The van-guard was broke in ſeveral — and en- 

" tirely routed. The Zrglifþ purſued their ſtroke, 


end encouraged by their firſt ſucceſs, — 
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. D. body of the army with ſo much fur „that they made 


1415. 


were few horſe, hardly wait 
took to their heels. N 

The princes and French lords, who were placed in 
the van- guard, and in the body of the army, gave 
extraordinary inſtances of thcir yalour; But the con- 
fuſion they were in, rendred all, uſeleſs, There was 
no part in the action more. diſtiuguiſhed than the be- 
baviour of the duke of Aleungon. This prince, who 
ſought only for an opportunity to die gloriouſly 
threw himſelf into the thickeſt of the battle with 


them give way. The 2 „in which there 


a ſmall: number of lords wuo attended about his 


ſon, broke through the troops which ſtood. before 
im, and having made his way with his ſabre in his 
hand through the archers and horſe of the enemy, he 
came to the place where the king of England was, 
At one blow he {truck from his horſe the king's uncle 
the duke of York, and the king ſtooping down 1 
aſſiſt him, the duke of Alen gon diſcharged a ſecon, 
blow at him, and cleft the crown he carried upon his 
helmet in form of a creſt, and would infallibly have 
deſtroyed him, if he could have bad leiſure to have 


raiſed his hand another time. But in that moment 


he received ſeveral , wounds, and 
k. nin, Pen WEED 4% 

his victory caſt the Engliſu but little blood-ſhed, 
and they loſt vo ns of diſtinction, except the 
duke of York and the carl of Oxford. On the 2 
fide the loſs was prodigious. They left ten thouſand 
men upen the field of battle, of which there were 
eight thouſand gentlemen, and fourtcen thouſand 
taken pri ſuners. There were ſeven French Princes 


ied upon the 


5 


amongſt the ſlain, the duke of Zar, and his bro- 


Ronen, where the king was, filled the court and the 


ther, and Robert count of Marle his nephew; the 
count of Nevers, and the duke of  Zrabant, brothers 
to the duke of Zr:rgnmady, and Ferri count of Vaude- 
mont, brother to the duke of Lorrain. The conſta- 
ble Charles d' Albret was killed alſa. Five other 
princes were made priſoners, the dukes of Orleans 
and Bourdon, and the counts of Fu, Vendome, and 
Richmont, with the mareſchal de Bowcicaur, 
The news of ſo. dreadful. a defeat, brought to 


whole 


for the combat, and 
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ls whole kingdom with an inexpreſſible conſternation 3 A. O. 
+ and laid 'em under dreadful apprehenfions of the Eng- 1415. 
d liſp, and the duke of Bungundy. The duke ſhew'd \wrnyrww/ 
2 no concern at this defeat of the French army, and he 

in ſeem'd to comfort himſelf for the loſs of his two bro- 

8 thers, by the conſideration of the duke of Orleans's be- 

a ing taken priſoner, and the death of the conſtable and 

as the other princes; who were for the moſt part hisene- 

by mies. He had got together a conſiderable. number 

0 of, troops, and had already taken ſome ſteps, which 

1 gave the court no {mall uneaſineſs. 180 

| The king returned to Paris, and planted his 

is troops in the neighbouring towns, and the quarters of 

N Picardy. He gave the conſtable's {word to Bernard 

18 count of Armagnac, the beſt warriour who was then Anonymous 
© in France, and the molt declared enemy of the duke Hist. 135: c. 
0 of Burgundy. He was then in his county of Armag- 

b nac, and an order was ſent to him, to repair ſpecdily 

4 to Paris. | 

a During all theſe troubles, Leis the dauphin fell 

8 ill of a violent diſentery, of which he died the 187 

: of December, but little regretted. For though he 


was a fine perſon, he had diſcovered very bad inclina- 
F tions. 7 u, duke of Tourai ue, his brother, at the 
L age of about eighteen years ſucceeded him in his ti- 

tle of daupbin, and preſumptive heir to the crown. 
The | uncafineſs the duke of Burgundy gave the 
court, made them ſoon forget the dauphin's death. 
Notwithſtanding the king's expreſs prohibition, the 
duke drew near to Paris, and his emiſſaries there 
began to raiſe diſturbances. But the coming of the 
count of Armagnac made matters a little more quiet. 
The king girt the conſtable's ſword about him in per- 
ſon. Some time after, he committed to his care the 
adminiſtration of the finances, and made him captain, 
or-governor-general of all the, fortified places of the 
kingdom, with authority to name there ſuch com- 
manders, as he ſhould judge proper, This conſtable 
was a bold man, enterprizing and reſolute, and nor 
apt to be ſhock'd at any difficulties in execution; and 
he took care to let the king know, that the only 
means he could take to reſtore peace in the king- 
dom, would be to fpeak and act in a more authorita- 
tive manner. He placed in all the conſiderable _— 
| uch 
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fuch perſons as he could rel „and cauſed ſe. 
veral to leave Paris, whom capable of 
raiſing diſorders in favour of the duke of Burgunay, 
and others departed of their own „as appre- 
hending that if their intelli with the duke came 
to be diſcovered, they ſhould be brought to ſuffer. 

The duke of Burgundy had taken up his ſtation at 
Lagni, and had tarry'd there a long time in expecta- 
tion of a ſedition at Paris from ſome of his ey ; 
but being informed of the orders the new conſtable ha 
given there to maintain the peace, he returned to 
Artois, without any other advantage of his journey 
and long refidence ; which cauſed the Pariſians, 
who were not pleaſed to ſee him ſo near them, to 
give him the nick name of Zob12 of Lagni, who is not 
in haſte. RE. 

The conſtable having made himſelf maſter of Pg- 
ris by the troops he brought into the town, prohibi- 
ted the meetings of the univerſity in the king's name, 
as knowing that private cabals were held under this 
pretence; and for the ſame reaſon he broke the 
company of the butchers, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral ne- 
ceſſary impolts, to maintain the war againſt the Eng- 
li 


This reſolute conduct, as neceſſary as it was for the 
good of the ſtate, diſpleaſed the people of Paris very 
much, and revived their old inclination to the duke 


.of apy rx of which he did not want to be inform'd. 


But a ſtrict watch was kept over all ſuſpected perſons, 
and ſuch as were found faulty, were ſeverely puniſhed. 
One evening there were found ſeveral — gathered 
together in arms in a private houſe, and one of them 
was brought to confeſs that their buſineſs at Paris was 
to wait for an opportunity to aſſaſſinate the king of Si- 


cily, the duke of Berry, and ſome other principal fa- 


vourers of the houſe of Orleans. 

During theſe fatal diviſions, the Engliſh garriſon of 
Harfleur made inroads into all the country of Caux, 
and their veſſels kept the coaſts of Normandy continu- 
ally in alarm. The conftable marched thither, and 
they came to ſome ſmall skirmiſhes. The king of 


Caſtille had furniſhed the king with ſhips, and the Ge- 


_ with troops to fill them. They came to a ſea- 
fight, where the French were beaten ; but to — 
g0⁰ 
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good fortune, the king of England made no additio- A. D. 


ſe- f - 8 a 
nal advantage of his great victory gain'd at Agincourt; 1415. 

of for the Enghiſ performed no other — enter 3 
2. ize during the whole year 1416. There was with- 4D 
” al ſome. hope of a truce, and even of a peace with © © 416. 

_ England, by the arrival of the emperor Sigi ſnond at 

1 Paris, though this was not the principal motive of his 

ourney. | 
1 a His imperial majeſty laboured to extinguiſh” the 
4 ſchiſm with much application. The general council 
n aſſembled at Piſa, — not wrought the effect, which 

* might have been expected; inſomuch that he cauſed 
= another to be held at Conſtance. Pope Fohn the 
= twenty third, and Gregory the twelfth, had conſented 
” to their own depoſition ; there was no other difficulty 
or but to oblige Peter ae Lune, called Bennet the thir- — 
| teenth, to a like ceſſion. The emperor made a 
4 journey to Perpignan expreſly upon the occaſion, but 22 
of he could prevail nothing upon this opinionative old 
e P 1. P 
* man, who for fear of being put under an arreſt, had 
0 retired to Paniſtola, an almoſt inacceſſible fortreſs, 

1 near the mouth of the Ehre, which belonged to the | 1 
-— houſe of Lune. His majeſty however did not altoge- "4 
8. ther loſe his labour; for the king of Arragon, he 
* king of Caſtille, and the king of Navarre, ſhocked at 

the obſtinacy of Peter de Lune, who was the only ob- 
* ſtacle to the re- union of all chriſtians under one and 
4 the ſame head, deſerted his intereſt, and conformed 

f to the council of Conſtance. They gave themſelves 
4 no longer any trouble about him, and he died in his 
d caſtle about ſeven years after; and the anti- pope, who 
; ſucceeded him, under the name of Clement the eighth, 
ra conſented at laſt to his own depoſition in the year 
0. 1429. 

#| Tas upon his return from Perpignan, that the 
1 emperor Sigiſinond came to Paris, Though the 
c king had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with ſeveral tranſ- 
" actions, which had pafled at Conſtance, he very 
1 much approved the emperor's conduct, as he earneſtly 
of defired to have peace reſtored to the church. The g Rui e. . 
of emperor, who look'd upon this affair as his own pro- gg. ' _ 
- per buſineſs, was well pleaſed with his approbation, Javenal des - 
4 and offered his mediation to make a peace, . or at leaſt — 


a long truce with the Eugliſſ. The king chearfully 
d | accepted 


A 
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accepted-the propoſal, and the emperor took a jour- 
ney into England tor this purpoſe bur fo extravapant 
wt! x —.— tions of bow Td himfelf ſo elate 


_ with his ſucceſs, that nothing could be effected: Thus 


the emperor was obliged to. return without any ſuc. 
ceſs, afler having firſt given the king cauſe to ſul) 

that he was more in the intereſt of the king of Fre 
land than his own. | | | 
 Sigiſtzond, upon his return, received an imagin'd af- 
front at Lyons, which highly provoked him. He had 
a mind there to create the count of Savoy a duke. 
The king's officers oppoſed him,- as not judging it con- 
venient to ſuffer ſuch an act of imperial juriſdiction to 
be perſormed upon the lands of France, and he was for- 
ced to paſs the Rhone, to put his deſign in execution 
within the territories of the empire. From that time 


des chartres, he appear d much inclined to favour the faction of the 


t. 6. n. 19+ 


duke of Burgundy, and even openly declared on the 
fide of the king of England; infomuch, that he wrote 
letters to the king, in which, after having reproached 
him with the little regard he had ſhown ro his media- 
tion; and his obſtinacy in not receiving the conditions 
of peace which were offered him, he declared to him 
he had made an alliance with the king of England a- 


ga inſt France. Theſe, however, were only menaces 


Monſtrelet, 
4. 162. 


* 


without any eſſect, by which he only pretended to 
ſhew his "reſentment for what had pa ed at Lyons. 
Being returned to Conſtance, he perfected the affair of 
the re-union, by the election of pope Martin the fifth: 

Though the war with England cauſed great unca- 
fineſs at court, the behaviour of the new auphin was 
far more grievous. He was not at Paris, when his 
brother died, but at Haynault in the court of count 
William, whoſe daughter he had juſt married, - This 
count was firmly attached to the intereſt of the duko 
of Zurgundy, and brought about an interview between 
him and the young prince at Valenciennes, who gave 
himſelf up intirely into his hands. L | 

In the mean time, the king and queen' ſent cou- 
riers upon couriers, to defire him to bring back the 
dauphin to Paris as ſoon as might be, He ſet out 
with him, and came as far as Compiegne, but paſſed 
no farther. The queen went thither to meet him, 
and the count -ſhew'd more than ever his de- 
voti on 
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_ votion to the duke of Burgundy 3 and ſhe return'd' AH. D. | 
* without the dauphin : The count follow'd her, and 1416. « 


it had an, audience of the king, of which the ſubſtance Www 
* was, that he. would piling reign the dauphin into 
hy his hands, provided the 2 Burgundy at the 
4 ſame time might have the honour to pay his compli» 


ment to him at Paris. It was reſolved to have laid 
the count of Haynault under confinement, in order 
to oblige him to ſend back the dauphin, but the ſe- 
cret being betray d, he found means to get off, and 
eſcape to Compiegne. He was ſurprized, upon his ar- 
fival, to find the dauphin at the point of death, from- 
an impoſtumation in his head, whick falling into his 
throat, quite choaked him. big 
Some months before the dauphin's death, died the 4. D. 14:7. 
duke of Berry, and not long after Lewis of Anjou, 
king of Sicily. The death of theſe two great men 
were indifferent with reference to the affairs of ſtate, 
but the intereſt of both parties was much concern'd 
in the deceaſe of the dauphin. Charles count of Pon- 
thieu, the king's youngeſt ſon, being now become heir 
to the crown, ruined all the hopes of the duke of 
Burgundy ; and the count of Armagnac, an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to the duke of Burgundy, was intirely 
maſter of his inclinations : and thus the duke ſeeing 
there was no longer a poſſibility of entering into Paris, 
nor of regaining the poſſeſſion of the government, by 
„ er or ſur prize, reſolved at laſt to let the mat - 
ter reſt, 


pies of theſe letters, which were ſcatter d in Paris, 
were publickly burn'd by ſentence of the court. 


* On the other fide, the duke of Burgundy's enemies Annales de 
nj recriminated the charge of poiſoning Levis the dau- Fans. 
> hin. Theſe accuſations were equally frivolous on 

th ſides. The article which was added of the 
hd duke's alliance with the king of England, was betten 
on Vor. II. Ce ſounded; 


* 
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A. D. foinded; bit that of the impoſts, which hid been 
' 1417- much augmented, fince the count of Armagnac was 


admitted to the adminiftration, and the duke promi- 

ſed io aboliſh, was a'lare that was always ſufficient 
to catch the people, and at that time raiſe them to an 
inſurrection; and beſides all this, another misfortune 
| befel the king's party ofa more unhappy nature, which 
was, a div:fion amongſt themſelves. . 


The count of Armagnac and the dauphin being in- 
ſormed that the queen had large ſums of money in ſe- 
veral places, with jewels and other things of value, 
procured an order from the king, to make a ſeizure 
of them, for the ſervice of the war againſt the Frngliſh, 
and this order they put in execution. queen 
was incenſed at it to the laſt degree, and retired to 
Vincennes, where ſhe did not want the appearance of 


a moſt ſplendid court, though with the reputation of 


being ſomewhat irregular. The Sire Je Bois-Bour- 
aon was one of the moſt conſtant attendants there, 
and one day as he returned from Vincennes, the ki 


avenal des ordered him to be arreſted by Tauneguy du Caſtel 


ins. the 


preſident of juſtice. He was carried to the C Hate- 
let, put to the torture, and upon the confeſſion he was 
ſuppos d to have made, ſewed up in a ſack, and caſt 
into the river. 1 | 

This treatment of a gentleman, who had done the 
king great ſervices in the defence of Paris againſt the 
duke of Burgumay, at the battle of Agincourt, and in 


other conjunctures of moment, has given occaſion to 
certain modern hiſtorians to charge bim with a great- 
er familiarity with the m_ than was conſiſtent with 
decency and duty ; and what follow'd, ſeem'd indeed 
to authorize theſe ſuſpicions. For the queen had or- 


ders immediately to leave Vincennes, and was car- 
ried to Zlojis, and from thence to Tours, where ſhe 
was left with a very ſmall retinue, and tho' ſhe was 
not ſtrictly conſined, ſhe was very narrowly obſerv'd. 

The duke of Hurgundy receiv d this news with a deal 
of pleaſure, and was highly fatisfied that the court 
irſeif by Zois-Zonrdon's death, and the queen's ba- 
niſhment, ſhould take care to avenge him of his great- 
eſt adverſaries, The hopes of advantage from theſe 
new diſorders in the royal family, made him every 
day more audacigus-than other, He engaged r 


F 
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and the other principal towns of Picaray, to enter into A. D. 
an alliance with bins, and demand the reformation of LO 


the government. Several other conſiderable towns of 


the kingdom declared for him, and being advanced 


with a numerous army, he madg himſelf maſter of 


Pontoiſe, of Beaumont upon Oiſe, of Vernon and 
Meulan. 5 | 


from Paris, and ſent an herald to the king and the 
dauphin, to defire leave to wait upon them. He made 
bimſelf maſter of Montlheri, Chartres, and Eſta 5, 
and laid ſiege to Corbeil, but raiſed it on a ſudden. 
This was a ſurprizing affair, but prudently concer- 
ted, and the ſequel made it highly approved by his 
ollowers. 

The queen, how cautiouſly ſoever ſhe was guard- 
ed at Tours, had found means to let him know her 


diſtreſs, and conjured him to come to her reſcue, 


He encamped at Mons Rongy about half a league 


Moen, 


c. 17%, an. 


which requeſt he receiv'd with joy. Their mutual / 


cauſes of diſſatisfaction were ſoon forgotten, and he 
ſent her word he would be at Tours in a few days al- 


Monſt:elet, 


ter All. Saints, and it was for this reaſon he raifed the a . 8. 


e of Corbeil. | 


he ſet out thence with a number of lords and other 


gentlemen, well mounted, made long journeys, and 


came to Tours, whilſt the queen was hearing maſs in 
the church of Marmonſtier, ſurrounded the monaſte- 
ry, and carried off her majeſty. He made himfelf 
maſter of the town and caſtle, and then ſer forward 
with the queen, whom he brought to Chartres upon 
the ninth of November. -011 
The queen having recover'd her liberty, gave into 
the moſt violent meaſures of the duke of Burgavdy, 
and cauſed an old edit to be reproclaimed$ by 
which the king had formerly named her regent of the 
kingdom during his indiſpoſition. This ordinance ſhe 
pretended was irrevocable, and upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion ſhe began to act as if ſhe had been abhſolute miſ- 
treſs of the ſtate. She gave her ſeal to ohn de Nor- 
villiers. She etected a chamber of juſtice at Amiens, 
diſſolved the parliament of Paris, the chamber ot 
accounts, and the other juſticiary benches. She efta- 


bliſhed a parliament 1 Troyes, where ſhe attended in 
oy c 2 


perſon, 


n ſhort, having brought back his army to Chartres, 


| c, 80. 
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A. D. „ made Euſtachius de Laiftre, chancellor of 

i. 1447. France, and the duke of Lorrain conſtable. | 
nin the mean while, the king of Huglaud being in- 
formed of all that had paſſed, and, as many ſuſpe&- 
ccd, correſponding with the duke of Burgundy, re- 
turned into France with an army, made 4 deſcent in 
. Auguſt into the lower Normanay, where he took the 
fortreſs. of Tougques, and made himſelf maſter of Caen, 

and all other towns of any conſideration, exce 
Mont St. Michel, and Cherbourg, which held out a 
ten month's ſiege. He advanced into the upper Nor- 
mandy, fiezed Evreux and ſeveral places in Maine, 
whilſt the prince of Orange, who had already ſecur'd 
moſt part of the towns of Languedoc in the intereſt of 
the duke Burgundy, was carrying on new conqueſts 
.there. In this deplorable ſtate was the kingdom of 
. 1419 France towards the end of the year 1417, and in the 
beginning of 1418, rent by civil wars, and given up 

to the ravages of ſtrangers. tf att 

So many diſorders and misfortunes inſpired the 
| moſt diſagreeing with a deſire to ſorm ſome attempt 
Monſheler, to re-unite the royal family, that they might be rhe 
£1 4p; #85. better able to ref the Engliſh, who had taken up 
Regiſter of their quarters in the midſt of the kingdom, Depu- 
ment ſor the ties were ſent on both ſides to La Thinbe, near Mon- 
year 141% tereau-faut-Yonne ; and, in the mean while, cardinal 
France. Des Urſins, and the cardinal of St. Mark, arrived 
: rom pope Martin the fifth, with offers of his medi- 
8 atlon between the two parties. The propoſal was 
accepted, and they promiſed to agree to whatever 
the bit, they ſhould determine, 2 1 
— Ihbeir determination was, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſhould henceſorward govern the ſtate in con- 
junction with the dauphin, The queen and the 
duke of Burgundy conſented to this deciſion with 
all their hearts, The king and the dauphin, who 
ſound nothing worſe than a civil war at this conjunc- 
ture, when invaded by a forcign enemy, would alſo 
have conſented, but the count of Armagnac and his 
followers were unwilling to come jnto the accommo- 
dation ; for they ſaw themſelves irrecoverably loſt, 
if the duke of ' Zurgundy ſhould reſume his former 
authority in the government. The chancellor 4e 
Marle declared to, che king, he would not fign 4 
treaty 


— 
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treaty fo diſhonourable to the royal name, ſince by A. O. 
this means he muſt give up his perſon and the dau- 1418. 
phin into the hands of the greateſt enemy to the ſtate, WY 
and one who had ſecretly and treacheroully entered 2 Ani, 
into an alliance with the Engliſb. But whilſt the court 1 
remained under ſuſpence with reference to theſe pro- 
8 there happened a conſiderable alteration at 

Aris. N 

The duke of Burgundy had always kept up a cor- 
reſpondence there, and he had twice or thrice fallen 
ſhore of ſurpriſing the town. Villiers {le- Adam, 
one of the moſt eminent lords of the Burgundian ' 

rty, had concerted a new project with one Perrinet 
* Clerc an ironmonger's ſon of Paris upon the little 
bridge. This young man had been ill treated by one 
of the domeſticks of the king's council, and not being 
able to obtain juſtice, {wore in a paſſion he would be 
revenged, He formed a deſign of giving up Paris 
into the hands of the duke of Zurgunady, and entred 
into meaſures with Ie Adam. His father was an 
alderman of the town, and ſent him ſometimes in hjs 
ſtead to keep guard, He fqund means to take the 
keys of the gate, which opened into the Fauxbourg * 
St. Germain, from under his father's pillow. The Des Urſns, 
eight and twentieth of May at night, by agreement 2 
with / Le- Adam, having gained over the majority of 2 on 
thoſe who kept guard with him, and let them into 4 
the ſecret, he opened the gate to him about two 
a-clock the next morning. | 5 v 

He entered with the lords of Cheurenſe, Vargines, The parlia- 
Bournonville, Gouy, and ſeveral others, being fully aſ- _ 
ſured that his company would ſpon increaſe by the con- — wh: 
courſe of the people, who were paſſionately defirous of 
the peace, and much enraged againſt the conſtable 
and chancellor, becauſe they would not conſent to it. 
In ſhort, having march2d as far as the Chatelet, they 
found there four hundred citizens in arms, who were 
| waiting for their coming. As ſoon as they were join- 
ed, they cried out, The peace, the peace, long live the 
duke of Burgundy! | | 
Ibis was enough to raiſe an inſurrection amongſt 
the people: They returned the ſame cry from their 
windows, and ſeveral went out to join them ; and af- 
eg having fixed upon their clothes the S. Andrey 

„ Ce 3 Croſs, 


* 
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A. D. Croft, which was the mark of the Hurgundian fas 
1418, tion, they went ſtraight to the conſtable's houſe, 
\WYY who had made his eſcape, and lay concealed ; but 
they ſurpriſed the chancellor in his apartment, and 

carried him priſoner to the Chateler, 

Tanneguy du Chatel acted a wiſe part in this tu- 
mult : he ran to the dauphin's palace, who lay aſleep in 
his bed, and wrapping him up in a blanket, carried 
him in his arms to the Baſtille, where having ſpeedi- 
ly put on his clothes, and ſet him on horſeback, he 
conducted him to Melun. 

The people entered by force the Hotel de St. Paul, 
and obliged the king to march at their head thro' 
the ſtreets, and declare himſelf of the Burgundian 


arty. | 
4 The ravages are inexpreſſible, which were com- 
mitted upon that day and the next. All the Armag- 
nacs, and thoſe whom they had a mind ſhould paſs 
for ſuch, were put to the ſword, The conſtable, who 
was at laſt diſcovered, the chancellor Henry de Marle, 
the n of Rheims and Tours, the biſhops 
cvenal des Of Evreuæ, enlis, Xaintes, Laon, Liſieuæ and Cou- 
fins. © farce, the abbot of Ft. Denis, the abbot of S. Cor- 
egiſtery of 20jlle of Compiegne, the count of Granapre, ſeveral 
for the year counſellops, pretidents of parliament, maſters of the 
2418. © © requeſts, and divers other perſons of diſtinction, were 
lain without any commiſeration or regard. The 
bodies of the chancellor and the count of Armagnac 
were dragged through the ſtreets, and then caſt upot 
the lay-ſtall. Vaſt numbers of people were lain by 
their private enemies, under pretence of their being 
Armagnacs. There was no perſon perfeQly ſecure, 
not hardly the lords of the Purgundiar party them- 
ſelves. Perrinet le Clerc was the only hero, whoſe 
raiſes were reſounded through Paris, and a ſtatus 
as raiſed to him at the end of the ſtreet called af- 
terward St. Andre des Arcs. ; 
| "Vs eaſy to be imagined, that the gaining Paris 
into their own hands muſt be an occaſion of joy ta 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy. They diſ- 
patched thither immediately a confiderable body of 
| öps 3 but they did not come thither themſelves 
ill the 14th of July. They were received with a 
FW | ne , N i 
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aloud, live the auke of Burgundy. 

The king, who now wholly ſubmittcdd to their ma- 
nagement, did all he could to prevail upon the dau- 
phin to return to Paris. But he was aprehenſive of 
the queen's reſentment, who was enraged againſt 
him tor the reaſons already mentioned, nor could he 
reſolve to become the ſla ve of the duke of Burgundy. 
He was then in his 19th year, and knew very well 
what was due to his ſtation, The mareſchal 4 Rienx 
Tanneguy du Chaſtel, Barbaſan, and ſeveral other 
lords, who had followed his fortune, choſe rather to 
be at the head of a party, than be expoſed to the 
inſults of their enemies, and the reſentments of the 


duke of Burgundy. 


The king had declared the dauphin lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom byt the year before. He 
ated up to his character, and called-a parliament at 
Poitiers, of ſuch members of the parliament of Paris, 
as had, followed his party, which even ſubſiſted 
ſeveral years after his majeſty's death. He made 
the count of Foiæ governour of Languedoc; who rai- 
ſing troops amongſt his vaſlals and the dauphin's fa- 
vourers, drove the prince of Orange quite out of 
the province, who had already conquered the 
reateſt part of it for the duke of Burgundy, and 

ught it under his ſubjection. 

Du Chaſtel was named lieutenant- general in the 


351 
deal of pomp and ceremony, the peoplo ſtill crying A. O. 


RY 


- of France, Champagne, and Brie, and obliged 9 af | 
e duke of Burgundy to raiſe the = of Montlheri. ates. 


The Sire 4e Bequiany recovered Compiegne and 
Soi ſſoms. The dauphin fat down before Tours, and 
carried it; and aſter having ſecured Bourges and a 
part of Poiton, he took up his reſidence at Sau- 


mur. | 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the king of 
England's wiſhes than the continuation of the civil 
war, who was not an idle ſpectator of the French 
indiſcretion. He made himſelf maſter of Pont de 


Larche, and afterwards laid fiege to Ronen. This 


place gave him employment full ſeven months, du- 
rin Aich he entered into negotiation, ſometimes 
with the dauphin, and ſometimes with the duke of 
Kurgundy, and 3 peace; but upon ſueh 
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A. D-- intolerable, conditions, that they could come to no 


1418. 


4D. 1419, 


ſ 
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Leibaitr in 1 
* eoddiplom- wag rather a reconciliation than a treaty of peace 


19, an 
2413. 


concluſion. Rowen was at laſt obliged to capitulate, 
and the place ſurrendred the 19th of January. 

The — hg of this capital city was attended with 
the ſurrender of almoſt all the other towns in the 
province z during the whole winter, the Engliſh made 
1 into Picardy, Maine, and the country adja- 
cent to Paris. On all fides there were detachments 
and skirmiſhes between the Engliſh and French, be- 
ſides the conflicts between the different factions of 
the French inevery part of the kingdom. 

Notwithſtanding the animoſity of the dauphin and 
the duke of Burgundy, they could not fail to be 
much diſturbed at the progreſs of the Eugliſh arms. 
55 determined the _ to N ao = 

uring a peace either with the king of Eng- 
A wit che daupbin 12 wn 
He obtained a truce with the king of England, till 
the 14th of May, and not long before it was ended, 
concluded another with the dauphin, which begun 
the very day this treaty with the Zng!iſh was to ex- 
ire. / af | 
: The truce with the Engliſp was again prolonged, 
and the king in the mean while, or rather the queen 
and the duke of Zurgundy, entered into negotiations 
of peace with the king of England and the dauphin. 
But the king of England hill inſiſting upon inſup- 
2 demands, they came to a — with the 


* 


1 | | 
he dauphin and the duke of ZBurgunay, after 
ſeveral. conferences held by their deputies, came to 
an interview at Pouilly le-Fort, not far from Melun. 
They kept back-their men at the diſtance of two bow- 
ſhot from one another, and then they alighted from 
their horſes, and advanced an equal pace. The duke 
of Burgundy affected the moſt — reſpect ima- 
inable towards the dauphin; and the prince of his 
e gave him great marks of a cordial eſteem. There 


formed between them, as may be ſeen from the in- 


ſtrument which was drawn up on the occafion, and 


ſi that / very day the 11th, of July. The peace 
2 — .I aris, and the other towns F the 


kingdom to the great ſatisfaQtion of the people, . 


d; 
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by this means had ſome hopes their calamities might H. O. 
— was exceedingly, difplcale SSYQ#. 
| king o and was exceedingly diſpleaſed ww | 
with what — — Ads of hoſtility were revived 
and carried on more briskly than ever. The trogps 
which the dauphin had in the lower Normandy rer 
covered Avranches and Pontorſon. And a bloody bai 
tle was fought not far from Mortain, where the Eng. 
ee defeated, and left above four hundred men | 
d upon the field. The king of England made up 
his loſs by the taking of Gui ſors and — where 
I Ifle- Adam ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriz d, and had 
like to have been taken himſelf ; and this loſs' threw 
the Partſians into a new conſternation, But whilſt * 
theſe · engage ments were variouſly ſucceſsful in Nor- 
mandy, Picard, and the neighbourhood of Paris, 
there fell out an incident which ſoon changed the face 
of affairs, and plunged the country again into all the 
. meters civil — 3 ; | 
The dauphin arjd the duke of Burgundy had a- jqyyenat d 
greed' in der interview. at Pouilly-le-Fort to meet Va. * 
within a month at Monrereau-ſaut-Yonne, and con- 


ſult together upon = expedients to withſtand 
i 


the progreſs of the , 'Fheſe two princes were 
dicktaded from the — * b — of their ad- 
herents, who endeavoured to inſtill into them a mu- 
tual diſtruſt of each other. Notwithſtanding th 
reſolved upon it, and meeting at the time appointed, 
the duke of Burgundy: was maſſicred by the dau- 
phin's followers. h l | = 
The manner how this affair was tranſacted, is dif- 
ſerently related by the hiſtorians of that time ac- 
cording to their different attachment or inclination to Monttrelet, 
either party. The one fide tell us, that the dauphin chr. 217. 
treated the duke of Zurgundy with diſregard upon | 
his firſt reception, and reproached him with breach 
of promiſe in the laſt interview; that the duke at the 
ſame time chancing to obſerve his ſword hung too far 
behind him, laid his hand upon it to draw it into its 

r place; upon which ſome of the dauphin's at- 
tendants cried out, Do you lay your hand upon your 


word, Sir, in his highneſi's preſence ? Tanneguy du 


Chatel gave the ſignal, and ſaid, Now's the time ; and 
ſtriking the duke acroſs the face with an ax, he cut — 
* 7 1 * ww * | py . 1 ; b , * b is 
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A. D. his chin; and ſeveral others at the ſame time falling 


1419. upon him, he expired in a moment. The ſtom 
WY WV then fell upon 


” = his — the lord of Naailles, bro- 
er to captal was mortally wounded, 
and the reſt impriſon'd, or fore'd to fly fog ſecurity. 


Anvals of Others relate the matter more favourably on the 


Vance. 
uy 
VUrſins 


D macs fide, that the duke of Burgundy entred his 


ence with an air of haughtineſs ide, and 
addreſs'd him in ſtrains of arrogance and Gain, fo 
that giving way to an exceſs of paſſion on both ſides, 
the lord of Noailles laid his right-hand upon his 
ſword, and attempted to lay hold of the dauphin 
with his left ; and that Tauneguy du Chitel obſer- 
ving the danger his highneſs was threatned with, drew 
him back from the company who preſs'd upon him, 


and at the ſame time his followers fell upon the 


duke of Burgundy, and kill'd him: The duke's at- 
tendants are ſaid to have ſhewn but little courage 
upon the occaſion. | 22 

There are ſome, who add; that the dauphin had 
no ſhare in the murder; but that ſeveral of thoſe, 
who were about him, had of a long time conſpir d 
the duke of Burgundy's death, by way, of revenge 
for the maſſacre of the duke of Orleans, in whole 
ſervice they had  liv'd. jr | 

"Tis certain, this deplorable end of ohn duke of 
2 , Was look 'd on as the effect of divine ju 
tice, which had hitherto deferr d to puniſh the deteſ- 


table aſſaſſinate he had committed twelve years beſore 


upon the perſon of the duke of Orleans. The re- 
membrance of his crime made his death to be leſs la- 
mented ; tho' he was otherwiſe one of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd princes of his age, a great ſoldier, and an 
able miniſter, ſetting aſide his cruelty and ambition, 
which threw France into a flame, and made his me- 
| as execrable there, as it has always been eſteem- 
ed — and valuable by the Fleming. 


This event was attended with ſurprizing conſ uen- 


ces. The dauphin did all he cou'd to juſtify him- 
ſelf by mani ſeſfo s; but mankind were every where 
| | rk with ſuch an aſtoniſhment and indignation, 

at they cou'd not eafily recover from it, The 
queen's averſion, tho he was her only ſon, for having 
carried off her treaſure, and conſented to her baniſh- 


ment, 
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ment, and an apprehenſion of his reſentments for the A. D. 


alliance ſhe had formed againſt him with the duke 1419. 


of , Join'd to the particular intereſts of 
chancellor, conſtable, firſt preſident, and other prin- 
cipal officers both of the parliament and the town, 1 
cou'd not fail to be diſpoſſeſs d of their imploy· 
ments, if the dauphia ſhould become niafter of 5 
government; theſe conſiderations taken together, put 
them upon reſolving to drive the prince to the ut- 
moſt extremities, and, which hitherto-had not been 
heard of, they enter'd upon meaſures to exclude 
him from the ſucceſſion, tho' the only rightful and 
lawful heir to the crown. l 
The firſt prefident 4 Morvilliers was ſent to Phi- 
ip count of Charolois, who bore the title of duke of 
urgundy upon the news of his father's death, to e 
ſure him that the king and queen, and the town of zu, &c. 
Paris, wou'd all join with him to revenge the mur- | 
der. The treaty of union was figned at Arras, and ow ag 
laimed at Paris. And on the ſecond of Decem ment forthe 
— by the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, a year 1419. 
truce was figned between the kings of France 
England, with deſign that they might all act in con- 
cert againſt the dauphin. 
They carried on their proceedings with a deal of 
warmth, or rather with violence, not only by arms 
and open war, but ſtill mote by the ſurprizing treaty, 
which had been drawn up and agreed to at Arras, 
for obtaining the truce, and was confirm'd upon the 
21it of May at Troye, where the court had taken up 
their ordinary refidence for above a year. The duke D« Tillet's 
of Burgundy and the king of England were both — 
ſent, and the agreement was made upon the fol- 
wing articles. 
That Catherine of France ſhould be married to 
Henry the Fifth, king of England. | 
That after the death of Charles the Sixth, king of 
France, the crown ſhould deſcend to Henry as his 
heir, and to his ſons after him. | 
That tho' king Charles ſhould poſſeſs the crown, as 
long as he lived, the care of the adminiſtration ſhould 
be committed to Henry. 
That after Henry ſhould be poiſels'd of thecrown 
of France, the two crowns of France and Expand 
* % e U 1 1 1 ' ou 
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A. D. ſhould be united in one and the ſame perſon, including 


1419. himſelf and his beirs after him, and ſhou'd never 
henceſorward be capable of being ted, Qc. 
Regen of Three weeks after, this treaty of Troye was ap- 


Ae d prov'd and receiv'd by the parliament of Paris, and 


and 1423. 


years 1420, the Pariſians 


took an oath to obſerve it; and from 
that time the title of regent and heir of France 
was given to the king of England. | 

re was never form'd a treaty, which was more 
viſbly null and void from the beginning. The kin 
depriv'd his own ſon of the regal inheritance, which 


jt was not in his power to do. All the princes of the 
blood ſtood excluded in like manner; and the duke of 
 Bargundy was ſo far blinded by his paſſion for re- 


yenge, that he made a renunciation of the crown from 
himſelf and bis poſterity, to which he might one day 


| have had an indiſputable right, in caſe the nearer 


2 de Exgliſb and the Hurgundi ans. 


gentlemen under 


many occaſions; as did alſo 


branches ſhou'd have happen'd to fail. 

In conſequence of this treaty, Catherine of France 
was contracted to the king of England, and married 
within twelve days after. The dauphin was declared 
a — enemy, and by his criminal behaviour unca- 
pable oſ the ſucceſſion. He was ſummoned to appear 
at the Marble Table, convicted of contumacy, and ba- 
niſh'd the kingdom for ever. 

It wou'd have been indeed ſurprizing if ſuch a pro- 
cedure as this had not rais'd the abharrence of at le 
a great part of the kingdom. And thus almoſt al 
the country beyond the Loire either followed or con- 
tinyed to adhere to the dauphin's party; as on the 
other hand, very near all the country on this fide the 
river, either of their own accord, or by a forc'd 
compliance, declar'd in a ſhort time after for the 
There were abun- 
dance of lords and French gentlemen, who took part 
in the fortunes of the — v4 Beſides thoſe we have 
already ſeen march under his colours, the young count 
of Armagnac, the late conſtable's ſon, Stephen de 
Vignoles, named la Hire, and Poton de Saintrailles, a 
gentleman of Gaſcony, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves upon 
aymond de Salig nac, de 
la Mothe-Fenelon, Seneſchal of Querci, wha ſerved his 
highneſs without payee ſeveral years, with nineteen 


banner. The Scott iſn Troops, w 
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ſerv'd in France, came in alſo to his afliance ; ſo A. D: 
that he ſoon found himſelf at the bead of a confi- 14199 
derable army. Part of them he left in Compiegne, WAS, 
Montereau, Sens, Melun, and ſome places of Picardy, Monſteelory 
and march'd with the reſt beyond the Loire. — * 
As ſoon as he knew what had paſs'd at Troye, 
he took the title of regent of the kingdom, and with 
more juſtice than the king of England. He march'd 
into 3 where he diſcharged the count of 
Foix from the government of the province, tho' he 
had conferr'd it upon him himſelf ſome time before, 
But he had diſcover'd an intelligence. held by the 
count with the court, and that he had obtain'd new 
patents from thence for his inveſtiture into this go- 1 0 
vernment. He firſt took the office upon himſelf, and {renal 
then gave it to the count of Clermont, and forc'd Pont- Annals of 
Saint 2 and Niſines, which had followed the Frome 
Burgundian party, to a ſubmiſſion. | | 
In the mean while the king of England was not , 
idle, He took poſſeſſion of a ow many places, 
which had followed the party of the late duke o ß 
Burgundy, and which the preſent duke had put in- 
to his hands. Sens ſurrender'd to him without a blow. 
Montereau was given up after a few days reſiſtance, 
and from thence he laid fiege to Melun. The lord of 
Barbaſan, who commanded there, gave him employ- 
mentz for jſour months. The dauphin came up to 
their aſſiſtance with an army of between 15 and 
16000 men; but finding the enemy very ſtrongl 
intrench'd, did not venture to attack them. And 
thus Barbaſan having no longer hopes of relief, and 
failing in his proviſions, was obliged to capitulate. ' 
| taking Melun, the two kings, the queen, 4 P. 142 
and the duke of Burgundy came to Paris, the firſſ Iren, dev 
. in advent; where the Haſtille, and the caſ- Monſtre 
tles of the Louvre and Vincennes were already in the hep. 423. 
hands of the Engliſb, and the government of the town 
was committed to the duke of Clarence, the king of 
England's brother. Prom that time the courts of the 
two kings made a very different appearance; the 
court of the king of England was ſplendid and magni- 
ficent, and crowded with a numerous retinue, whit 
the king of France was forſaken and deſerted ; which 
gave occafion to many to lament in ſecret. - — 
| ere 


bd * Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. - There was call'd an aflembly of the fintes, whi 
& 1420. did not fit Jong ; for they had Rand any A 
ne chan to grant a ſublidy, This affair met with ng 
e erer! rough ſear of the king of England's poy- 
42 K ; — us * N N 12 he ha ruin, and 
"YN ted lis on f(lavery, But ing o and, 
a 44g had loſt many of by men in the l con- 
velts, ſtood in need of troops from his own county), 
fare he could; become maſter in France. He there. 
fore croſs'd the ſea into England, but before his de- 
parture conſtituted the duke of Clarence his lieutenant- 
eral in Normandy, and recommended to him to 
| — watchful eye upon the frontiers of Maine, a 
4 14a many of the nobility and gentry in that county and in 
: 


Anjou had declared for the daupbin. K 
The great exploits he had wrought in France, made 
bim be receiv'd in England, as it were, in triumph. His 
ſubjects — him their purſes, and ſhew'd an ex- 
treme 3 to follow him into France, whither he 
Se A. return'd with an army of near thirty thouſand men. 
herald of There was nothing extraordinary brought about 
Ni. this winter, except what paſs d in Anjou. The dau- 


* 1 


in had receiv'd;for ſome time a ſupply of between 
pol and five thouſand Scots, camn — 410 the car! 
of ;Zuchan- a great officer, and don to the duke of 


A, any. This earl was at whe 4 in Anjou with the 
Monſtrelet, lord of la. Fayette, a mareſchal of France, of the day: 
chap. 240, phin's creation. The duke of Clarence, who had ad- 
Faoanced on that fide with his army, was in hopes to ſur- 
rize TIO but he found them in a poſture of de- 
ay He ofter'd them battle, and the fight was db 
ſtinate, but the Exgliſ army fs at laſt defeated, 
T There were ſlain three thouſand men upon the ſpor, 
and the, duke of Clarence among the reſt, and ſoye- 
ral oſ the Eugliſb lords were either kill'd-or taken pri- 


This victory gave great reputation to the .dauphin's 

rty. _ — — to Paitters, i oy 

s aſter, the carl of Juchan was made conſtable 

Monſtreet, of France at Tours. This general purſuing his victo- 
er. 20. ry, .conquer'd ſeveral ſmall places, and gain'd another 
conſiderable advantage oyer the Ehgliſh at Alengon, 

where notwithſtanding he rais'd the fiege, either 


through want of artillery, or for ſome other nn, 


_ as Aa. we to $5 ot > (> OD FE" Sera 


fians, who were much incommoded by the garriſon of 
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return of the king of England. Upon his arrival at 14. 7 
Calais he found the wat very hot in Picardy, where bred = 
es A Harcour governour of Crotoy, Rambure, and 5 Va 
veral other gentlemen of that province, had made 
* maſters of divers ſortreſſes for the dau- * 
TT 3 | . 
l The prince at that time was far down before Char- 
tres, He hoped to carry the town before the comi : 
up of the Engliſh army. But it-was ſo well defe 1 
by the baſtard of Thium, that he gave time to the ſue · 
cour to arrive; and his highneſs, upon finding his 
inferiour tq the Exgliſs, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. _ 40 
He retired towards the Loire, whither the king of . 
England follow d him, and purſued him as far as th 
Fauxbourgs of Orleans, but was afraid to venture far- . 
ther. He marched back towards Paris,” and took 
Dreux by the way, where he receiv'd the news of an 
advantage his forces had gain'd at Monsin Vimeuæ over 
2 oops of Picardy, which had declared for the 
uphin. . 
The king of England, at the requeſt of the Pari- 


Means, laid fiege to the town. It was defended by 
the baſtard of Vaurus, and held out eight months, 
but was carried at laſt, The king of Exglant caut d Monſtrelet, 
Vaurus'shead to be cut off, and 2 body to be hung 7, P. 1422. 
a tree, which grew near the town, and was 
call'd Yanrus's tree, from the number of people, 
which this captain, who was a moſt zealous enemy to 
the Engliſh, had caus'd to be hang'd upon it. 
The conqueſt of Meaux was follow'd with a furren- 
der of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes in Picardy, Cham- 
Fage, and the neighbourhood of Paris; and u 
theſe loſſes ſeveral of the lords abandon'd the dau- 
phin's 54 K And yet after all, the ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the king of England's expectation, for not on- 
ly the country beyond the Loire preſer wd an inviola- 
ble attachment to his highnefs, but he had alſo abun- 
dance of followers in Normandy, Picardy, and the o- 
ther provinces, which gave employment to the Zng- 
liſh and Burgunaians. | 
The queen of England, aſter « happy delivery of a 
ſon, who was named Henry, from his father, brought 
Dh in 
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of freſh troops to her husband's aſſiſtance 
joirings were made CE the occaſion, pr 
were no leſs confiderable..at Paris than at London 


— 1 . 


With theſe. recruits the king of England made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Picardy. But he put 
off the ſiege of Crotoy er wiſe till another opportu- 
nity, having unſucceſsfully employ'd all forts. of 
N Prevail upon the governors to give them up 

into his eee ee | # 
Chap. 265. ; In the mean while, the dauphin fell ſhort of ſur- 
| izing Paris, the intelligence he held there having 
en diſcover'd, and the heads and accomplices of the 
„ cconſpiracy caſt into the river. However he took 1s 
ds Chagizt upon. the Loire, and ſet forward to lay fiege 

to C.. | | ; | 

The governour, after having ſtood out ſome time, 
came to a capitulation, and promiſed to ſyrrender, in 
caſe he was not ſuccour d by the middle of A gu 
Upon this news, the duke of Zurgunay t k the field. 
345+ of England alſo ſet forward to join him, 
ut falling ill ſoon after, and not being able to fit up- 
on his horſe, he {ollow'd bis army in a litter, and 
arch'd as far as Melun, The journey increaſing 
bis diſtemper, he was carried to Vucennes, and tom- 
mitted the care of this expedition. to his brother, the 


Gele, duke. of Bedford, and his uncle, the carl of Mar. 
| 0 . | , a EA 

5 The duke, of Zurguniy, and the Engl upon 

their arrival at Cone, found the fiege rais'd, and the 
dauphin retired to ZBourges, as not being ſtrong e- 


- 


* venture a battle. And this was obſerv'd to 
be 


dauphin's ordinary conduct, his generals and 
council having laid it down as a maxim, to hazard 
as little as might be, and promote delays in order 


to give time to the le for recollection, after ha- 
ving felt the weight of a ſoreign yoke. 
"The 2205 and the Burgundians return d both 
= well ſatished after ſuch a victory as had coſt them 
no more than a march, and in the mean time, 
news being brought to the duke of Sedſerd 
of the languiſhing condition his brother was in, 
he march'd before, and learn'd from the phyficians, 
that the diſtemper was paſt remedy. His indiſpofi- 
tion was a Fiſtula in Ano, which the ſurgeons of that 
dme, 


[ 
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time, who had not carried their art to its preſent ' 4. D- 
1412. 


rfection, were not able to cure. . 

He order d his phyſicians to tell him fincerely in 
what ſtate they found him; upon which one of em 
caſt himſelf at his feet, and with tears in his eyes 
told him, he cou'd not poſſibly live two hours un- 
leſs by miracle. He had already received the laſt 
offices of the church, and cauſed the ſeven peniten- 
tial pfalms to be read to him. In the laſt verſe but 
one he interrupted the reader at theſe words, ut ædi- 
r muri Feruſalem, and proteſted, that if God 
ad given him a longer life, he was reſoly'd to have 
reſtor d peace to France, and have undertaken the 


conqueſt of the holy land. They till continued to Regiſters 
pray by him, and a ſhort time after he expired, up- bg un 


on the laſt of Auguſt. He left the world in my opi- che year 
nion with a greater calmneſs and ſerenity of tempen, 14:3. 


than might have been expected upon the occaſion, as 
he was then Hl'd to give an account to heaven of 
his uſurpation of the crown of England, which had 
ſat ſo heavy upon his father's conſcience at the hour 
of death; not to mention the invaſion of France, 
which would hardly bear the colour of the moſt 
chimerical pretenſions. 1-455 2 
Before his death he call'd to him the princes a 
Engliſh lords, conjur'd 'em to be faithful to bis fon, 
whom he had left in the cradle, and gave them his 
advice with reference to the government both of Zng- 
land and France. He declared Humphrey duke of 
Glouceſter, one of his brothers, the regent of England 
during his ſon's minority, and adviſed them to offer 
the regency of the kin 2 of France to the duke of 
Burgundy, and in cake of refuſal he nominated the 
duke of Bedford to this important office. cx 

He was then but ſix and. thirty years old, and in 
the roth year of his reign' He was a prince of great 
capacity both for war and government ; and for this 
reaſon molt juſtly became the terror of France. 


The duke of Burguniy had ſet forward upon his 


journey, as ſoon as he heard of the extreme danger the 
king of England was in, but he found him dead upon 


his arrival. He held frequent conferences with the 
council of Fn:land; and the treaty of Foun Was 


confirm · d on both ſides. The Engliſh offer d him the 
Vor. II. D d re 1ency 
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A. D. regency of France, but he refus'd it. It is likely he 
| 1422+ thought, that he cou'd not act with a ſufficient au- 


* 
ks 


. 


juſtify this account. Des Urſins places 


thority over the Zngliſp, to maintain. himſelf in ſo 


difficult a poſt ; and thus the duke of Bedford en- 
gag'd in it with his conſent. | 


y the king of Zgland's death the dauphin was 


deliver'd from his moſt dangerous enemy; but his 


hopes 


were vain, that this would produce ſome al- 
teration at court in his behalf, The animoſity of the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy againſt him, the 


| 8 vigilance, and activity of the duke of 
HE 


aford, kept all ſecure in ſo nice a conjuncture, 
and no circumſtances of advantage appear'd to favour 


him at all. On the other hand, he learn'd that the 


duke of Britanny, whom he had hitherto with great 
difficulty preſerv'd in his intereſt, had at laſt aban- 
don'd him, to follow the cauſe of the Engliſh fattion, 
whom he had introduced into Poitou, and aſſiſted 


in their attempt to ſurprize Rochelle. 


He march'd immediately into thoſe quarters, and 


had like to have loſt his lite by a terrible accident, 


As he was preſiding in council, the floor of the cham- 
ber, where they ſat, ſunk all at once ; but by a pe- 


culiar providence, the chair he was plac'd in hap- 
pen d to reſt upon a broad wall, and he was the only 
perſon who did not fall with the floor, Several of 


the company were wounded and others kill'd. There 


have been few princes more diſtinguiſh'd by the 
marks of God's peculiar care than he was, or 


have been deliver'd out of greater difficulties in a 
more extraordinary and almoſt a miraculous man- 


ner. ; 
This accident befel him upon the 11th of Ofober, 
and a few days after he receiv'd the news of his fa- 


' ther's death. He died at Paris in the Hotel de Sr. 


Paul, the * 21it day of the ſame month, in the 54th 
year of his age, and the 43d of his reign, 


— 1 —— 


* Labbe in his chronology cites this dener epitaph to 
is death upon the 
twentieth, and the Annals of France, and Manſtrelet, upon 


the twenty-ſecond day of the month. 


Long 


_— 


but the length of this, with the unhappy circumitan 1422. 


and at the ſame time added, Long live Hemy of Lan- 


F 


Long reigns are generally an advantage to the ſlate, A. Dr 


ces which attended it, was the ruin of France, A 
Notwithſtanding all the misfortunes which Charles | 
VI. in reality was rather the occafion of, than the 
cauſe, we ſee him honour'd in hiſtory with a glorious 
appellation of he Well beloved, a title he ow'd to 
5 compaſſion of his ſubjects, who never ſuffer'd 
more than under his reign. But they evidently ſaw 
their misfortunes aroſe neither from his hearrnor his 
hand. They were not unacquainted with the real 
authors of their miſery, and they hated them; but 
for him, they lamented the unhappineſs of his con- 
dition, and in the midſt of their complaints expreſs'd * 
their regard. | 
There was no prince of the blood to aſſiſt at his in- — af i" 
terment ; ſome of them had been kill'd at the bat- Charks VI. 
tle of Agincourt ; others were priſoners in Eng/and; © 
and the reſt were abſent from court, either through 
diſſatisfaction with the preſent adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, or that they might not authorize by their pre- 
ſence the proclamation that was about to ve mah of 
Henry the ſixth as king of France. The duke of 
Bedford only attended in mourning. 'The moment 
his majeſty was interr'd, an herald exborted the 
people to pray for the ſoul of king Charles the fixth, 


caſter, king 'of France and England. The duke of 
Bedford, at his return from the funeral, c1uſed- the 
royal ſword to be carried before him as regent of the 
N and the people appear d extremely diſſa- 
tisfied. 

King Charles had fix ſons and fix daughters legiti- 
mate. Of his ſix ſons, only Charles the ſeventh ſur- 
viv'd him. He had one natural daughter, called 
Mary by ſome, and Margaret by others. She bore 
the name of Valois, and was married to Fohn de 
Harpedane de Belleville. | | 


— 
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"CnarLes VII. Surnamed the Victorious. 


A. D. HR Rsihe ſeventh, king of France, was born 
OE Se. the twenty-ſecond of February, in the year 1403, 
| and was twenty years old when he came to the crown, 
From that time, abundance of excellent qualifications 
were diſcover'd in his perſon; and his future life gave 
The old a. Proof of many, which did not then appear. He was 
nonymous Of a mild and agreeable temper, humane and affable 
MS. quo- in his behaviour; and this deportment gain'd him a 
ted b a 5 
Mr, Gode- great many adherents in his worit fortunes, He had 
1 withal a deal of fire and inclination for war, eaſily 
— ſubmitted to the advice of his molt able counſellors, 
and had already ſhew'd much reſolution and conſtan- 
cy, in V his ground againſt a powerful faction, 
which ſeem' d ready to overwhelm him. 
The title of King, which he took immediately af- 
ter his father's death, was a nee ſupport to his party, 
Twas a powerful motive to ſecurc his old followers in 
Monſtrelet, his intereſt, and to gain over others. The news was 
Vets, fol, . him to Puy en Vellay, where he then was, in 
5 a little caſtle call'd &ſpo/ly. He expreſs'd abundance 
of grief upon the occalin., He put on mourning 
that very day, and the next day being dreſs'd in ſcar- 
let,'he was attended by the lords and gentlemen, 
in their tilting habits, adorn'd with eſcutchcons of 
their arms, to the chappel, where he was proclaim- 
ed king with no other ceremony, than the erecting a 
banner with the arms of France, and the ſalutaticn 
of Long live the king, as they were raiſing it up. A 
ſhort time after he was crown'd at Poitiers, but with- 
out any great ſhew, and in expectation of a more con- 
venient opportunity of performing the ſolemnity at 
Rheims. 1 
Whilſt matters were thus carrying on beyond the 
Loire, the duke of Ledſord, nam'd regent of France 


— the late king of Hngland, proclaim'd his nephew 
Ile 


ury VI. king of France at Paris, and the cere- 
mony was performed with as much quiet, as if the 
young prince had been lawful king. Notwithſtanding 
4 


—_— — —— * 


— 


i * 


a project was formed underhand for the delivery of 4. D. 
the town into the king's hands, and upon the diſco- 1422. 
very ſeveral of the perſons concerned were publicly. 
executed. La Ferre Milon ſurrendred to the king 
and Meulan was ſurprized by his followers, hilft | 
aum of Luxembourg on the other fide was makin 

himſelf maſter of certain caſtles in Picardy, which! 
hitherto had declared for this prince. 

The duke of Bedford judging the loſsof Aſeulan to | 

be important, went himſelf to lay fiege to it in anu- I p. 1423. 
ary, and took it by capitulation the March following. W 
It was not ſuccoured through the miſunderſtanding of 
the heads of the royaliſt party, who approached with 
an army; which exaſperated the beſieged, who had 
defended it with valour, to fo great a degree, that 
they caſt the king's banner into the 7%, tore their 
enſigns, and went over for the moſt part to the Hug- 
liſþ fide, and the lord of Gravillę among the reſt, who 
was the perſon that had taken Merlan by ſurprize. 
The caſtles of Marcouſſi and Aſontiheri were given up 
to the duke of ZBedford by the ſame capitulation, 
And about the ſame tim the duke of Brrgundy de- 
feated a flying camp of the king's troops not far from. 
St. Riquicr. 4 3 

On the other ſide, certain troops of the count of 
Guiſe, which adhered to the king, made inroads into 
Picardy, and kept the Eugliſb in continual alarm; 
and James i Harcourt, count of Aumale, who com- 
manded in Anjou and Maine, cut in picces a body of 
two thouſand five hundred Engliſp in this laſt pro- 
vince, and ſuffered only an hundred and twenty to 
eſcape. 
ot only the princes were divided into different 
parties, but the towns themſelves. The inhabitants, 
of Tournay, were upon the point of falling foul of t. 2. fol. 4. 
one another. Tne royaliſts carried the place, and in- 
troduced the lord of Mony, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in the king's name. 

Theſe ſeveral inſtances of ſucceſs let the duke of 
Bedford know, that the conqueſt of France was not 
ſpeedily to be effected; for which reaſon, laying afide 
all thoughts of puctving the king at preſent beyond 
the Loire, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to {ccure the 
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4 4 Frglif in their poſſeſſion of the country on this 
Ae was ſecure of the duke of Burgundy, but could 
not ſo certainly depend upon the duke of Zritanuy, 
though he had for a long time appeared firmly at- 
tached to his intereſt ; and he began to ſuſpec̃t his bro- 
ther the duke of Richemonr,who had a great aſcendant 
over him. This count was made priſoner at the bat- 
tle of Agincouri, and had eſcaped out of the hands 
of the Frgliſh, ſince the death of the late king, 
The duke of Bedford made an attempt to gain him 
over to his party, and to unire him to the princes in 
the molt firm alliance imaginable. He propoſed a 
marriage to the duke of Burgundy with Anne his 
daurhter, and to marry his other daughter Marga- 
ret, the dowager of Levis the dauphin of France, 
Regiſter of with the count of Richemont. The duke of Zurgnn- 
the Palia- Ay gave his conſent, and the two marriages were con- 
pens of Pa-cluded at Amicns, and the alliances renewed be- 
: — tween the duke of Zedford, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the duke of Zritanny the 17th of April, By 
means of theſe alliances the duke of Zeo4ford was 
joined to the two extremities of France on this fide 
the Loire, whilſt himſelf was in poſſeſſion of what 
lay in the middle. | 

He returned to Paris very well ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of his negotiation. He drove* the royaliſts 
from ſeveral polts in the neighbourhood, and made 
himſelf maſter of divers ſmall places in Champagne; 
but the moſt conſiderable action of this campaign fell 
Hiſtory of Out in Burgundy before the little town of Crcvant, 
the þt:4!d where the French, who had been joined by a body of 
leni. Seots, were entirely defeated after an obſtinate com- 
bat, and left twelve hundred men dead upon the ſpot, 
beſides ſuch as were taken priſoners. For the relt, 
they were only ſmall skirmiſhes, the raking and re- 
covery of places of no great importance. The Eng- 
liſh were repulſed from before Mont St. Micbel, 
which they had attempted to take by ſurprize, Aſter 
all, the advantage lay on their ſide, and tho king's 

troops received much detriment this year. 
his obliged the king, who was ſtill confined be- 
yond the Torre, to beg aſſiſtance from ſuch countries, 


as had nothing 10 fcar from the Eygliſh power, 


which 
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which had become ſo formidable under the late 4 D. 
_ He received ſome few troops out of Spain, 1423: 
and Philip Marie, duke of Milan, ſupplied him 
with fix hundred lances, and a thouſand foot; but 1 
his r al refuge for foreign aid was Scotland. of Berri. 
He ſent thither the archbiſhop of Rheims, to renew | 
the old alliances between the two kingdoms. Mordac 
Stuart, who governed Scotland, during king Zames's 
confinement in England, aſſiſted him with pleaſure, 
and not only engaged to ſend troops into France, 
but withall agreed to make neither peace nor truce 


with England, without the conſent of king Charles. 


This treaty was confirm'd by the oath of the princes 
prelates, and barons of Scorland, with a promiſe of 
ratification by the king as ſoon as he ſhould be deli- 

vered from his priſon; and the earl of Douglas ar- | 
rived at Rochelle the beginning of the next year, 4. P. 1424 
with four or five thouſand Scorchmen. 

The duke of ZBr:4/ord on his fide received freſh Monttrelet. 
recruits out of England. raiſed new troops in France, ſol. 13. 
and was joined by tho'e of the duke of auen 
He made detachments, which he ſent into ſeveral Rani it 
— James of Harcourt, who had held out the to pc 

ege of Crotoy in Picardy for above a year, was ob- ment of 
liged to ſurrender for want of ſuccour, and was 22 
{lain not long after in an attempt to ſurprize Parthe: 100 
nai. Gaillon upon the Seine, Seſanne in Brie, la Cha- 
rit: upon the Loire, and Guiſe, were alſo taken a- 
way from the king's party, | 

The duke of Bedford ſat down in perſon before 
Yori upon the cenfines of Normandy. The king 
having called together his army, ſent it to their 
ſuccour under the command of the conſtable 4e Br 
chan. He came too late, but fell upon Verucuil. The 
townſmen found themſelves too ſtrong for the gar- 
riſon, and opened their gates; and the ſoldiers, who 
4 1 into the caſtle, ſurrendered a few days 
after. 

'The duke of Bedford marched immediately into 
thoſe quarters, The Trench commanders held a 
conſultation whether they ſhould give him battle. 


The conſtable approved of an engagement, and car. 


ried his point againſt the judgment of many of the 
reſt, who diſſuaded the / of a fight by — 
| | Dad 4 . 


. - 
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A. D. of the dangerous conſequences it might bring upon the 
- 14:4. king's party, in caſe of a defeat, 
92 


The conſtable was very well poſted, and deſigned 


to wait till the Engliſb came up to attack him; but 


the precipitation of the viſcount of Narbonne, who 
began the charge without ordcr, obliged him to 
march. The two wings of the enemy were imme- 
diately thrown into diſorder, and the Lombards of 
the conſtable's army thinking the victory to be 
gained, gave themſelves up to the purſy't, and then 
to the pillage of the Frglih camp. The duke of 
Before had been intirely defeated, it the French 
cavalry, inſtead of purſuing the enemy, had fallen 
upon their flank, as they might cafily have done. He 
ſuſtained the ſhock of the main body, and made 
ſuch ſtrong efforts, that he broke them, and pur 
them to the rout. 


The French army being wholly ſcattered, the 


duke of Bedſord remained maſter of the field, and 


fell upon the flying ſquadrons in his turn, The 
French loſt four thouſand five hundred men, and 


which increaſed the calamity of the day, the molt 


part of their general officers were either lain, or 


taken. There died that day the conſtable and the 


carl of Douglas, and the mareſchal la Fayete was 
made a priſoner. Ihe viſcount of Narlonne fell alſo 
in the battle, and the duke of Bedford cauſed his bo- 
dy to be drawn and quartered, and the ſeveral quar- 
ters to be hung in chains, as he was reputed an ac- 
complice in the duke of Zurenndy's death. The 
Engliſh loſt fixteen hundred of their men, and Ver- 
nemil the next day ſurrendered to the conqueror. 
This defeat was a terrible blow to the king's party. 
He had Joſt his belt troops, and wanted money ; and 
the Engliſh taking an advantage of the people's 
conſternation, laid hold of the occaſion to carry on 
their conqueſts, Mans, Mayenne, St. Suſanne, and 
Vitri in Partois, came to a capitulation, and ſurren- 
dred aſter a vigorous defence. 'was imagined, that 
the duke of Bedford, whoſe name was now'becoms 
formidable to all France, would in the beginning of 
the next campaign at fartheſt paſs the Loire, with 
all his forces, to reduce the king to an extremity, 
and finiſh the conquelt of the kingdom; but through 


an 
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pucd eight months, without being able to prevail in 
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an unexpected interpoſition of — ny his majeſty A. D. 
1424. 
lew over. And this was occaſioned by a miſunder⸗ 


ain'd a little reſpite, and the ſtorm for ſome time 
ſtanding which had aroſe in the enemies camp, in the 
manner and upon the account following. 5 

 Faqueline counteſs of Haynault and Holland had 
married 70% duke of Brabant, a prince weak both 
in body and mind, and was no longer able to endure 
him. She pretended certain nullities in the mar- 
riage, and had ſent an agent to Rowe to ſollicit a 
divorce. And inthe mean time, ſhe underhand made 


an overture of her perſon to the duke of Glouceſter, 


regent of the kingdom of England, who gladly gave 


into the propoſition. When they were come toge- 
ther, the counteſs went over into England, and 
without waiting for anſwer from Rome, ſhe married 
the duke. | 

Immediately after, the duke came to Calais with 


mony. But he met with a conſiderable oppoſition z 


for the duke of Brabant having applied to. the duke 


of Burgundy, his couſin german, for aſſiſtance, he 
declared vigorouſly for him. This diverfion diſcon- 
certed the duke of. Bedford, becauſe the molt part 
of the troops he expected out of England, had ſol- 
lowed the Luke of Glouceſter, who as regent of the 
kingdom had there the ſuperiority. The Burgun- 
diam troops were — in this new war in the 
low-countries, and even abundance of the French 
Lords had followed the duke of Burgundy ; inſo- 
much, that the duke of Hedſord could hardly retain 
with him the Eugliſh troops he had in France. 


He uſed his utmoſt efforts to accommodate affaire, 


and had an interview with the duke of Burgundy at 
Amiens upon this ſubject, but to no purpoſe. There 


was one thing _—_— the reſt, hich much diſ- Monſtrelet, 


im great ſuſpicions z for he fol. 42. 


rurbed him, and pave 
was informed, that certain of the king's troops com- 
mandad by Saintrailles; one of his majeſty's prin- 
cipal officers, ſerved under the duke of Burgundyat 
the ſiege of Braine in Haynault. The duke of Bea- 
ferd took a journey into England, where he conti- 


the 


; 


Haraeus 
Anual. 
the counteſs at the head of an army, and entred Brabant. in 


Haynault to take poſſeſſion of it as his wife's patri-J an, SL 
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the leaſt upon his brother the duke of Glouceſter, and 


1424. returned into France with three thouſand Engliſh, and 
chen had another interview with the duke of Bur- 


Hi 7 
gr tr 
of Orleans. 


duke 


gundy at Liſie, but with as little ſucceſs as be- 


ore. 

In the mean while the pope's determination' ar- 
rived concerning the marriage of the duke of Glouce- 
ſter with the counteſs. TWas not only declared null, 
but further ſignified by the decree, that in caſe the 

f Brabant ſhould dic, the counteſs could not 
marry the duke of Glouceſter. This precaution was 
inſerted, to prevent any attempt upon thc life of the 
duke of Brabayu!t, who notwithſtanding died of a 
common diſtemper begiore the end of the year. By 
his death the duke of Glouceſter might have renew'd 
his pretenſions to the counteſs, but in the mean time 
he had married a young woman, of far inferiour for- 
tune to himſelf, and who after having been long his 
miſtreſs, became bis wife. 

Two years paſſed between the battle of Verne il, 
and the 4 why decree I have juſt mentioned, and 
during all this while the Hugliſb affairs made but a 
flow progreſs in France; and this inactivity made 
the king's party take heart. 'The nobility of Auvergne 
and the ZBourbonnois took the field of their own 
accord ; the king was agreeably ſurprized to ſee five 
or ſix hundred gentlemen with their followers come 
to him at Bourges, and offer him their ſervice, with 
aſſurances that he might rely upon their fidelity and 


attachment to the laſt 7 The nobility of 
| Guyenne and Languedoc, made 


im the ſame prote- 
ſtations, The lord of Arpajou, whom they had de- 
puted, beſought his majeſty not to be diſcouraged, for 
that he could ſtill procuge for his ſervice in the coun- 
try he came from, ten thouſand bowmen, all armed 
with croſs-bows of Reel. 


The king was ſenſibly affected with the zeal of 


the nobility, and cxpreſs'd his acknowledgements in 
the moſt fignificant manner, He placed the gentle- 
men of Auvergne and the Bourbonnois in the places 
of his frontier which were moſt expoſed 3 and be- 
thought himſelf of diſtreſſing the enemy another way, 
without bringing bis troops into the open field. 


As 
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As the duke of Begford's policy had hitherto lain A. D. 
in attaching the dukes of Burgundy and Hritanuy to 1424. 
his intereſts; twas the king's part to break this. 
union, as much as poſſible. He knew the duke of 


Burgundy was extremely incenſed againit the duke 


of Glouceſter, inſomuch that upon a letter he had re- 
ceived from him, which had highly provoked him, he 
had ſent him a formal challenge; but he knew wit!:al, 
that his reſentments for his father's murder ran too 
high to hearken to any accommodation; and for this 
reaſon he thought proper to make his firſt application 


to the duke of Zritanny. 


Arthur, count of Richemont, the duke of Britanny's 
brother, had always inclined to the French intereſt ; 
and notwithſtanding the engagements I have men- 
tioned, which he entered into with the duke of Bed 


ford at Amiens, he bore a perpetual hatred to the 


Engliſh, and had fince engaged in a private quarrel 
with the duke. 

The office of conſtable was vacant by the death 
of the earl of Buchan, and the king imagined that 
the dignity of this high employment might be capa- 
ble of drawing the count over to his intereſts, and — 
the duke of Britanny, who loved his brother in a 
very affectionate manner, would be glad to ſee him 
honoured with it. He. engaged Charles count of 
Maine, brother to Lewis the third, king of Sicily, 
to ſound the duke of Britanny upon this ſubject, 
who found him well-diſpos'd to hearken to this pro- 
pofiticn. 

'The count of Maine gave notice to the king, who 
ſent to the duke the prefident Louvet upon this oc- 
caſion; he was one of his principal miniſters, and is 
commonly called in hiſtory the prefident of Provence. 
The choice the king made ot this magiſtrate had 
like to have diſconcerted the whole affair. The 
duke of Britanny perſonally hated him, as — 
him to have been concerned with the count ot 
Penthievre, in a defign to ſieze upon his perſon 
ſome years ago. 

The propoſition the preſident had to make, and 
which the duke of Hritauny was well * to ac- 
cept of, was rejected with ſcorn, and ſor this only 
reaſon, becauſe it was offered by the penn 
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The king, whoſe condition obliged him to diſſemble 


Vas not diſcouraged at this refuſal ;. and ha- 


V ving learnt, or ſuſpecting the cauſe of the preſident's 


Hiſtory of 
Arthur LIL 


France, 


ill reception, he beſoug t the queen of Sicily to 
undertake the negotiation ; ——— ſhe did, and her 


majeſty took along with her Tanneguy du Chaſtel into 


Britanny. 

The duke told the queen of Sicily, that he would 
willingly conſent his brother ſhould accept of the 
conſtable's ſword ; but that he foreſaw this agree- 
ment would draw upon him the arms of the Engliſh 
and the duke of Burgundy; that he was defirous at 
leaſt to procure the good-liking of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, without whoſe conſent his brother would never 
go into France. | 

After ſeveral conſultations it was determined, that 
the count of Richemont ſhould deſire leave from the 
duke of Burgundy to take a journey to the court of 
France, that he ſhould nor tcl! him it was to receive 
the office of conſtable, but only to endeavour after 
ſome expedients of peace between the king and the 
houſe of Hurgundy. The duke of Burgundy gave 
his conſent much more eaſily than could have been 
expected; but he was then diſguſted with the Eng- 
hiſþ upon account of the buſineſs of Haynault and his 
private quarrel with the duke of Glouceſter, ſo that he 
was by no mears uneaſy at the doing any thing, which 
might diſquiet the court of Euglaud. 

he count of Richemont went to Angers to wait 
upon the king, where he was received with all poſ- 
fible marks of eſteem and friendſhip, and laden with 
all the honours he could defire ; the king preſented 


him with the lordſhipof Parthenai, Seconargnt, Lo- 


miant, Mermant, Chaſtillon, and certain other lands, 


which whilſt he was dauphin he had inherited of the 
duke of Berri. 

This preſent was very acceptable to the count of 
Rachemont, who had no great ſhare of wealth; but 
when the office of conſtabioe was mentioned, for 
which he was chicfly ſent for by the king, he ſaid that 


he was expreſly forbidden by the duke his brother 


to accept of it, before he had the content of the 


duke of Jurgundy, and of Hinc dus duke of gt 
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and he deſired leave of his majeſty to make a viſit . D. 


to thoſe two prinees 8 the occaſion. * 
"Tis certain, this delay was but a feint, and that 
the count of Richemont here acted the cunni 


was deſirous of a reconciliation with his majeſty, but 
he wanted to bring the duke of Z1rgundy into the 


ſame meaſures, and prevail upon him to quit the Eng- 


liſp, in which caſe Zritanny might be leſs appre- 
henfive of danger from their arms. The real detign 
of the count of Richemout's journey was to engage 
the duke of Burgundy in the peace, to which = 
king knew the duke of Savoy was of a long time in- 
clin d. They depended much upon the rupture 
between the duke of PBurgundy, and the duke 
of Glouceſter, notwithſtanding the duke of Bedford's 


endeavours to prevent any ill conſequences from it to 


his 2 | 

he count of Richemont went into Burgundy, and 
ſo. wrought upon the duke's inclination, that he left 
him leſs averſe to the peace than ever, aud obtain'd 
his conſent for the office of conſtable ;, and after an 
interview with the duke of Savoy at Monluel, he re- 
turn'd to the king, and gave him an anſwer, which at 
the ſame time both pleas'd and vex'd him. 


He told him the duke of Burgundy conſented he ; 
ſhould accept of the conſtable's office, which ſuffici- 


ently expreſs'd his diſpoſitions to peace, and made 
the king hope he would alſo come to an accommoda- 
tion with the duke of Yritanny; but the count of 
Richemont farther required of him two conditions, 
which very much embaraſs'd him; the one from the 
duke of Britanny, and the other from the duke of 

Burgundy, * _. © 1 
The uke of Britanny demanded, that the king 
ſhould: baniſh from his court all ſuch as had been 
concern'd in the conſpiracy of the count of Penthie- 
vre; and this principally aim'd at the preſident of 
Provence. The duke of Zurgundy made the like 
demand as to thoſe whom he pretended were accom- 
plices in the murder of his father the late duke of 
Burgundy ; and theſe were Tannegui du Chaſtel, 
Guillaume d' Avaugour, and another lord named Frot- 
tier, And thus the king was to diſcharge from * * 
his 
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in concert with the king. The duke of Britanny ' © 
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bis perſon all thoſe he had moſt confidence in, and 


whom he was moſt oblig'd to. However, as it was 


his buſineſs to draw off the two dukes from the Eng 
li party, he engag'd himſelf to the count for the 
p< ance of theſe two articles, and then gave 
im the conſtable's ſword at Chinon in the month of 
March, 1425. The count took his leave not long 
after, to go raiſe troops in Briranny, and ſent orders 
into the other provinces, which were in ſubjection to 
the king, to ſend out their militia. 
Miniſters for the moſt part are ſeldom willing to 
uit their places. This was the caſe of the preſident 
zrver, who found the moſt difficulty in the affair, 
and did all he could to keep his poſt. He had mar- 
ried his two daughters, one to the fire de Foyeuſe, 
and the other to the baſtard of Orleans, who was at 
that time much eſteem'd by the king, and ſeveral o- 


thers ſaw their fortune was attach'd to his; ſo that 


they us d all poſſible means to prevail upon the kin 
* dn edel They perſuaded him that 
the dukes ſought only an opportunity to ruin him, 


and by thus removing from him his moſt faithful ſer- 


vants, they could have no other defign than to give 
him up to the Exgli. This ſtagger d his majeſty's 
reſolution, and he took ſome ſteps which ſeem'd as 


If he gave credit to theſe ſuſpicions. 


The conſtable was inform'd of what had paſs'd. 
He came ro him at Poitiers, inſiſted ſtrongly upon 
the performance of his promiſe, and repreſented to 
him the dangerous conſequences of his refuſal. Such 
of the courtiers, as were moſt diſcreet and beſt affected 
to the publick good, were under gricvous uneaſinèſs 
upon account of the king's irreſolurtion, and knew not 
where all this would end; when au Chaſtel came to 


the king and told him, That after having well confi- 
der d every thing, he found the peace his majeſty 


had cauſe to expect with the duke of Bur. 12 75 
was an affair of ſo great advantage to him, that 0 
ought to make every thing give way to it; that for 
his part he would leave the court immediately, and 
begg'd his majeſty would give him his orders, and 

name the place whither he would have him retire. 
of aro is reſolution the king was freed from his 
perplexity, took him in his arms, affur'd _ _ 
riend- 
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friendſhip, order d him to retite to Beancaire, where A. D. 
he made * 3 ry to him the title 1425. 
of provoſt of Paris, an mis'd to keep up his (FYWW& 
55 —— in the beſt 3 could. 1 
. This nobleman having thus retir'd, the preſident 


2 Louvet ſaw himſelf unable to maintain his poſt, and 
5 ſubmitted to the time. He retir'd into Provence 
— in great diſcontent, having firſt prevail'd upon the 
1 king to give his place to his friend the lord of Gyac, 
upon whom the preſident rely'd much for the future, 
bo as e who had ow'd his advancement to his in- 
1 tereſt. 6 15 
f After his departure the court appear'd eaſy, and p, Tilte', 
- the conſtable affur'd the king of ho of —— of 
19's reſolution to deſert the Engliſh, and join his ma- A 
C jeſty. They choſe the town of Saumur to conclude France. 
Y the treaty, and the king and the duke came thither, 
4 and determin'd the affair upon the ſeventh of October 
in the year 1425. After the conclufion of this trea- 
* ty, the duke of ritanny, did homage to the king for 
q his duchy and the county of Mont fort. 
8 Tho' by one of the articles the duke was not ob- 
K lig'd to grant any ſuccours to the king, except the duke 
1 of Burgundy ſhould make his peace with his majeſty, 
: *twas notwithſtanding ſeen by the conſequence, that 
the conſtable had all poſſible liberty to raiſe troops in 
Britanny ; and the Engliſh in ſhort eſteeming the 
5 duke of Britanny's late behaviour as a declaration of 
- war,ywere not long before they ſhew'd their reſent- 
h ments. The duke of Bedford march'd his troops to 
1 the extremitics of the lower Normandy, and the earl 
8 of Warwick took Pontorſon, and began to make in- 
1 roads from thence as far as Rennes, and put the whole 


country to fire and ſword. 

The conſtable, that he might ſhelter 2ricanny, ad- Ex as 
vanc'd with the army he had rais'd, and recover'd — 
Pontorſon. He put all the Engliſʒ he found there lib. 10. cb. 
to the ſword, and raſed the fortiſications; and from 7 1466. 
thence he laid ſiege to Sr. James of Beuvron. He 
was repuls'd at the firſt attack, and oblig'd to raiſe 
the ſiege, after a defeat, where he was in danger of 
being loſt himſelf, He threw the fault upon the chan- 
cellor of Britanny, and the lord of Gyac, who ſuf- 
fer'd him to want money. He cauſed the chancellor 

to 


ons ns r e 
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A. D. to be taken up, and convey'd to Chinon, where he 


1427. 


** 


the king of drawing the duke of Burgu 
dily into an accommodation. He was ſent upon this 
errand to that duke and the duke of 4 but his 
negotiation proved unſucceſsful, for the duke of Hel. 


Tube Hiſtory of EK ANCE. - 
accus'd him to the king of having taken bribes from 


the Z7gliſs ; but he cleared himſelf from the imputa- 
tion, and was ſet at liberty, upon the _ he pave 


0 
very (pee. 


Jord had ſound means to gain over the duke of Bur- 
gundy again into his intereſt. 


But their revenge was carried much farther _ 
Gyac. This lord was in great favour with the king, 


and was fully reſolv'd upon ruining the conſtable, ei- 


, Hiſt, of the 
Maid of 
Orleans, 

4. D. 1427» 


ther by this means to get rid of a man, who took 
u himſelf too much authority, or to ſerve his 
friend the preſident of Privence, whom the Conſta- 
ble had driven from court. There had been ſome dif- 
ferences between the lords of Trimonille and Gyac, 
where the former came off with the worſt, and was 
oblig d to retire to the caſtle of Sulli, and there he 
join d himſelf to the conſtable againſt Gyac. Some 
months after, the king being at Iſoudun, la Trimou- 
ille came thither with the conſtable. They went one 


morning in company with ſeveral armed men into the 


caſtle where Gyac lay, broke open the door of his 
chamber, and carried him off half. dreſs d. They 
convey'd him to Dum. le- Roy, where the conſtable at. 
ter ſome formality of trial, caus'd him to be drown'd 
in the river. 2 

The king was violently incens'd at this outrage, 
and would not have ſuRſer'd it ro paſs unpuniſh'd, if 
the author had been leſs formidable, or he could have 
diſpens'd with his loſs in the preſent conjuncture. The 
conſtable, to expiate his crime, placed himſelf at the 


head of his troops, entred Anjou, where he took {c- 


Mit. of the 


Herold of 


 Inſolently told the King, he made but a bad choice 


veral caſtles upon the frontiers, and built the walls 
of Pontorſon. 

The king ſupplied the place of Gyac with a gen- 
tleman of Auvergne, named Camus de Beaulieu; but 
the conſtable, who was no more ſatisfied with him 
than his predeceſſor, caus'd' him to be ſtabb'd at 
Poitiers by two ſoldiers. 

The conftable after this came boldly to court, and 


of 


* 
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conſtable ſtill perſiſted, and the king not dari 
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of his miniſters, and that he muſt take one of his . D. 
nomination. His majeſty not knowing whom te te- 142%. 
ly upon, and obſerving that the whole court, and {Wy 


even the gaeen, of Sicily, who till this time had been 
molt in his confidence, were pleas'd with the death 
of Feunlieu, was obli 515 to diſſemble his reſemment, 
and ask'd the eonſtable, whom he would give him. 
You can't be better ſerved, ſays he, than bythe lord 
of Trimwotille : Lou. don't know him, ſays the king, 
and will be the firſt to repent of this choice. The 


aring to 
oppoſe him, made ia 7rimonille intendant of the f- 
nances, and plac'd him at the head of his council. 
The conſtable found afterwards by experience, chat 
the kin ſpoke right. | 255 131021 10 

The king repented every day of his too great for- 
wardneſe in admitting a pore to his ſervice; who 
was become his maſter ; but twas now no longer in 
his power to ** way from him. The 
fiege of Pon torſon, w 


a time. The conſtable went to the ſuccour of the 
town, but not being aſſiſted as he deſir d by the duke 
of 'Britanny, who did not think it worth while 10 
hazärd a battle for a place of ſo ſmall importance, 
he was oblig d to-let it be taken. „ Joy 
After this expedition, the conſtable return'd to 
court with a large retinue, as perſuaded that he was 
no leſs hated by the king than he was fear d. He 
then learnt, that la Trimonille had made his court 
to the king at his expence, and that far from reſtorin 
him to his majeſty's favour, he had oft ſpoke again 
him, and blam'd his violences, his imperious and 
ſanguinary temper, tho otherwiſe diſpos'd to make 
head againſt him, and deſtroy him, it he could, ra- 
ther then ſuffer himſelf to be abus'd by him. 
In the mean while, the conſtable receiv'd orders to 
ſupply Montargis with freſh pr which was 
cloſe preſs'd by a ſmall body of three hundred ng 
li, who battered it pith their artillery, and had in- 
trenched themſelves in the tower, with a refolation 
to take it by famine, if they could not otherwiſe 
compaſs their deſign. He was at firlt inclined to 
march thither in perſon ,but twas repreſented to him 
þ Vo L. II. E e As 


ich the Engliſb had underta - 
ken afreſh, remo vd from him this odious object for 
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A. D. as an office below — of a conſtable, to take 
1427. upon him the convoy | 
esso the , baſtard of Orleans was employ'd in the 
affair, whom our old hiſtorians begin to call by the 
name of count of Dunois; which title Lſhall hence- 
forward give him, tho he was not in poſſeſſion of the 
county till twelve. years after. & >< I 3s hl 
| Remarks | his lord had born arms: from his inſancy, and 
upon the was in much reputation for his courage; but this was 


A 11,the firſt” occafion where bis aklleyand, canine ap | 


peared to the moſt advantage, and diſplay 
t talents he had for command, which. made him 
in ſuture life the ' moſt; diſtinguiſhed. officer of his 
time, and deſervedly procured him the glorious, title 
of reſtorer of the ſtate. r en e 
Memoria) He marched at the head of ſixteen hundred men, 
of che and made two attacks, the one by himſelf, and the 
— of other by la Hire; they were conducted with ſo much 
Paris, f. ul. bru very and diſcretion, that not only the convoy en- 
53. Vol, tered the town, but the Eugliſn were entirely de- 
feated and the ſiege tai ſed, and the king granted 
ſeveral privileges to the inhabitants by way of re- 
compence for their conſtancy and fidelity. He was 
extremely rejoiced at the deliverance of the town; 
but his 7 ſoon changed into ſurrow by the 
1 a ſevere misfortune, which he received, not 
eri, n r nov; 101 15375) 
The duke of Bedford judged it, an affair of the 
firſt importance to bring back the duke of PIG enny 
ain to his intereſt, by what means ſoever he could. 
e deſpaired: of ſucceeding by ſolicitation, and Was 
therefore reſolved to force him into a comphange: A 
great part of the Exgliſb troops were in lower Nor- 
many upon the frontiers of Aritauny. He gave or- 
deri to put themſelves in a readineſs to march. He 
together a great many others at Rouen; and 
ving cauſed them to bend their courſe towards 


E'Y 


ravages. | | | | 

The duke of Britanny wal ſorprines, and not be- 

ing in a condition of defence, had no other remed 
than to treat with the conqueror, and ſubmit to his 
terms : And theſe were not only to quit the king's 


party, 


proviſions and ammunition. 
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party, and join with the Engliſh againſt him, but with- A. D. 


* ſign the treaty of Zroye, by which the king of 


ngland, was declared the lawful ſucceſſox to the Why 
king of France. This treaty he was obliged to ſign 


on the 8th of September. 


: 


This forced change of the duke of Britauny did b 


not only very much affect the king, but the conitable 


and the patience with which they ſuffered his domi: 
neering temper, was entirely owing to the advantages 
that were drawn from the union of the duke his 


brother with the king. He began now to be diſ- 
n — by bs advice of . the lord 


e diſcontinued, 


de la. Trimou 


714. 1 
4 3 


1427. 
8 4 


1 % 
1 1 


tat a 


too z for all the conſideration the court had for him, 


7 
* 
. 


La 1rimoyillt could not.expreis hid) red againſt 


the conſtable, without boaſting at the ſame time 


his own great authority, which, had already rais'd 7 | 


him many enemies at court. The lords of Bourbon 
and la Mar 2, [princes of the blood, were of this 
number; and their jealouſy, animated by the 4 5 
ble on this occafion, made them conſpire with hun, 
the ruin of the new favourite. The two princes 


made themſelves maſters of Chinon, and ſurprized, 
Vourges by intelligence. The lords of Pris and 4a 
Borde, who commanded there, caſt themſelves into 
the great tower, which was a very ſtrong fort. in; 
thoſe times, and, the princes. having laid fiege to ity 
they defended their poſt with 'valour, De Prie was 
killed in the action with a ſhot of an arrow, but 
de la Horde continued the defenſe. 
U pon this news the king ſet out immediately 1 
la Trimouille 10 ſuccour the tower of Bourges. His 
expedition diſconcerted the two princes, who appre-, 
hending they were incloſed, ſent his majeſty propo- 
fitions, of peace: The king gave a willing ear to 
their propoſal, and /a Trimouille treated with them, 
and managed the affair ſo well, as to engage them 
to ſubmit to the king: They would have compre- 
hended the conſtable in the accommodation, but this 
was refus'd them, and the treaty was concluded with - 
out making any mention of him. The king alſo 
recover'd Chinon, and the conſtable retired to Par- 
thenai highly embaraſs'd. | 
THISS PIES E ec 2 | Du ring 
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440 be Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. During theſe diſh the war was carried on 

1427. in the ordinary way on all fides, 7, e. there were no 
AL armics in the field, only certain little bodies, which 
0 d now dndthen in ſmall skirmiſhes, and ſur- 

1 zed certain places from time to time. The lords 
"The Herald 


of Berri. ,, aflault from the Engliþ, The lord Dorval, brother 


Orteans, 


| Hiſt. of the a conſternation 


from England with a ſupply of freſh Troops. He 
was the beſt commander the Engliſh had then in 
their atmy'; and the duke of Bedford Tent him u 
on the expedition. The earl eaſfily ſeiz'd upon all 
the ſmall towns in the 'neighbourhood, and arriv'd 
before Orleans on the the r:th of Octobe/ on the 
fide of Svlagne, having paſt'd the Loire at Beaugency. 
. He had then only ten thouſand men in his com uy, 
but his army encreaſed mightily as the fron 1 
They encamp'd before Portereau, which is a Faux- 
baurg of Orlcans beyond the bridge. 50 
The lord of Gaucvurt, a brave and experienced 
ficer,” was governout of Orleans, Fillars governour 
of Montargis, the lords of Gritri, Srintygilles, Gi- 
reſmes knight of Nodes, Conraſe à gentleman of 
2 Chapelle a gentleman Ses, all men of 
inguiſhed valour and reputation for war, were in 
2 tte place; and they relied much upon the courage, 
; reſolution, and fidelity of the townfmen, who had 
been exerciſed 'in' military affairs during the civil 
wars of the laſt and preſent reign, © © 
he Engliſh began with the attack of a baſtion; 
which had been raiſed before a ſmall caſtle, nam' 
les Tourelles, and covered the head of the bridge, 
and after having broke down the fortifications, an 
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on that fide which lay towards Sologne ; an 
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made a brech, the earl of Salisbury gave orders for A. D, 
ult ; which as aid wh v 77 great 1428. 
courage. And the earl obſerving his ſoldiers to 
beaten back, gave direction to found. a retreat, le- 
deed and fiſty of his men dead upon the 
ſpot. Villar, Gireſme, Guitri, and Conraſe, were 
wounded on the fide of the beſieged, but recovered.; 


% 0 a 
2 


nor was there any perſon of diſtinction, who died c 


his wounds, except the fire 4 Chapelle. FR RR, 

The befiegers battered the baſtion afreſh wit "a 
their cannon and ſhot, and at the ſame time under- Annals of 
mined it. The beſieged perceiving what was done, France. 
and not being able to preſerve it any longer, deſerted — — de 
jr, and retired into 7o»relles, after having removed the Awelian, 
draw-bridge, which divided. them from the baſtion, 


They then made another between Toureljes and the 


town, and broke down certain arches of a bridge 
that lay between them, preſerving no other com - 
munication with Tourelles than certain planks which 


2 the Engliſh ſcaladed Tourelles, and | 
next day the Engli ourelles, an | 
took it. The : ard retired to the new-raiſ:d baſtj- 
on, which was defended by the chevalier Je Gireſine. 
The Enxgliſ made their batteries from Tonrelles to 
break down the walls of the town, and the new 
baſtion ; and beſides this, they raiſed four baſtilles 
or forts, two above and two below, upon the banks 
of the Loire. / : 
His majeſty being perſuaded that his crown de- 
pended upon the defence of Orleans, omitted no- 
thing that was in his power to preſcrve the place. 
He was then at Bourges, where he had got together 
all the troops, ammunition, and proviſions he could 
to throw into the town, as it was yet ny belicged 
the count 
of Dunois arrived there with eight hundred. men, 


accompanied by the lords 4% la Hire, de Brofſe, e 


Chabanes, and abundance of other gentlemen, who 
made known their arrival to the Engliſh by their 
vigorous ſallies. At the ſame time the Engli/h had 
a great loſs by the death of their 1 = the carl 
of Salisbury, who was mortally wounded with a muſ- 

uet-ſhot, of which he died a few days after at 
2 z but there were abundance of able olſicers at 
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A. D. that time among the Engliſh troops to ſupply bis 
i Hoy place: Of theſe the chief Ar hr Suffolk, 
e lords Talbot, Sale, Falſtaffe, and Glacidas, whoſe 
merit ſupplying the defekt of bis birth, had raiſcd 

him to the higheſt offices of command in the army. 
Ar laſt, in the month of December, their army 
was increaſed by the coming up of the Burgundian 
troops, and they beſieged the town. on that fide, 
Which lay towards la Branſſe ; but as they had not 
troops ſufficient to encompals ſo large a ſpot of 
© © ground, they formed the ſiege no otherwiſe than by 
„ ad railing at certain diſtances a great number of forts 
round the town, which were well terraſs'd and pal- 
- += Tifaded. And this imperſect circumvallation gave the 
king an opportunity of conveying his troops and pro- 

viſion into the town from time to time. 
This liberty of going in and qut of the town, gave 
pccaſion to a conſiderable action. The count of Cler- 
mont having got together a body of troops at Blois, 
to 2 a convoy into Orleans, had information that 
Falſftaffe, an Engliſb knight, was upon the road con- 
ucting a convoy from Paris to the camp ; He gave 
notice of it to the count of Dunois, and deſired him 
to make a ſally our of Orleans, with a part of the 
garriſon, and carry off the convoy. The count of 
Dunois came out with the horſe, paſſed the forts, 
and joingd the count Clermont at Fenville ; and their 


troops being thus joined, amounted to four thouſand 
men. | ab, 
4. p. 14:9- On the 12th of February they ſet forward to meet 


4 For Engliſh general, had only two thouſand. five hun- 
' Ared men with him, and ranged his troops behind 
is carriages. They immediately fell upon them 


with their cannon, and if they had continued in that 


. manner to break in pieces their waggons, Which 
ſerved as intrenchments, they had been, infallibly 
"Joſt. But the impatience of ohn Stuart, conſtable 
of Scotland, and William his brother, was the cauſe 
of the ill ſucceſs which happened Tbey cried out 
that it was now time to give battle, and lightin 
" from their horſes with the Scotſine under . their 


command, they marched, up to the breach. The. 


"French were obliged to follow them; but the Ex. 
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' Falſtaffe, and came up with him at Rowwray, St, Denjs. 


the beſiegers 
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4% archers. having ſuffered them to draw near, made 
their diſcharge upon them at a ſmall diſtance, and 
cut off molt of thoſe that were placed in the firſt 
ranks. Falſtaff? at the ſame time having ordered ſome 
of his battalions to advance with, their ſwords and 
axes in their hands, forced the aſſailants to retire; 
The. horſe, which. was to have ſuſtained the attack, 
inſtead of Keeping their ground, when they ſaw the 
ſoot were obliged to give way, betook themſelves 
to flight, and the Engliſu purſued them, and utterly. 
routed them, There were 5 or 600 French and Scots 


left, upon the field; the two Stuarts ſuffered the 


puniſhment of their imprudence, and were ſlain, 
with ſeveral other lords and gentlemen. The count 
of :Duncis was dangerouſly wounded ; however he 
got together the ſcattered, remains of his routed army, 
and re- entred Orleans by paſſing between the forts 
which had been built by the Fug!;h. His arrival a 
little recovered the townſmen from the conſternation 
they were in upon the news of this overthrow, which 
bad mignily augmented. This en- 
gagement was called the Battle of the herrings, be- 
cauſe among the proviſions whica Falſtaffe was carty 
to the camp, there were a great many barrels 
herrings. | | 
1 2 mean time the ſeaſon advanced, and the 
coming on of the ſpring was about to make the ſiege 
eaſier to the enemy; whereas all things muſt of ne- 
ceſſity grow worſe, in a town which had already been 
beſieged ſive months; In this danger an expedient 
was attempced for raiſing the fiege of Or/eans, with 
little appearance of ſucceſs. oh 
The . of Orleans was ſtill a priſoner in Eng- 


land, and demanded of the council for the young 


king a treaty for the Orleannois, which was granted 
him, but the duke of Bedford refuſed to conſent to 
it. They had recourſe to the duke of Burgundy, 
and by the interpoſition of hn of Luxembourg, 


the duke of Orleans's friend, the duke hearkened 


to the propoſition, and made application himſelf to 
the duke of Bedford by repreſenting to him that the 


people of Orleans had offered to make ſequeſtration 


of all the towns that belonged to them, and put 
them into his hands, whilſt the duke of OVicant con. 
7 | : ; Ee 4 tinued 
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tinued in Face The duke of Bedford inſwered 
him very ly, that he would continue the fliege of 
O/leans, and be maſter of it very ſoon; and ad for 
putting the town in ſequeſtration to him, he was not 
a may to beat buſhes and leave others to catch the 
birds, Theſe were the terms he uſed, plainly let- 
ting him underſland, that he carried on the war for 
the benefit of England, and not to encreaſe the 
power of the duke of 17 Es 
The duke being highly ſhocked with this anſwer, 
was not long without ſhowing his reſentment. For 
a few days after, he gave orders to the troops he had 
in, joe camp before Orleans to quit the lege. 

This departure very notably weakened the Engliſh 
amy; but after all, the place could not poſſibly 
bold out long. The bg ad thoughts of giving it 

p. and retiring to the fartheſt parts of the king- 

m: But this refolution was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
ueen Mary of Anjou; and the celebrated Agnes 


Sorel, a lady of Tourajnc, and the king's miſtreſs, . 
tt 


is reported to have contributed not a little to the 


encouragement of his majeſty upon this occaſion. 


„was therefore reſolved, 2 to defend the 
c 


kingdom, and if Orlean; miſcarried, to endeavour to 


cover Berry and Touraine, But 'twas the will of 


God that France ſhould own itſelf indebted for its 
preſcryation to the ſtrength of his almighty arm, 

ho alone can bring to paſs the greateſt wonders b 
the weakeſt inſtruments. He ſaved Orleans, and at- 
ter that the whole kingdom, by one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary interpoſitions of his hand, that, excepting 
the inſtances we read of in ſcripture, was hardly ever 
heard of, : 

Twas in this fatal conjunAure, when the kingdom 


was. juſt upon the point of deſtruQion, that the ſa- 


mous maid of Orleans appeared at the head of our 


armics, whom my perhaps would be tempted to 
look upon as a fabulous perſon, if the ſcene we are 
deſcribing had fallen out in the remoter times of our 
hiſtory. . But this is a fact ſo well atteſted, and re- 
ted in ſuch authentick manner, that a man cannot 
iſpute it without falling into ridicule ; and all the 
circumſtances of it were ſo wonderful, that 'tis dif- 
ficult not to diſcern the hand of God in it. | 


Joan 
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an of Arc (for that was the name of our famous A. N. 
heroine) a native of Dow Remi, not far from Vau- 1429, 
couleurs, upon the Menſe, near the frontiers of Lor- \w 
raine, was a young country wench of about, eigh- Piti 
teen or —_ rs old, well 1 tall, Militaice . 
ſtrong, and t, of good ſenſe and capacity, and nas a 
2 up by her parents to day-labour. ing Nil 
the fliege of Or 


leans, ſhe adder berſelf to-thej. = 1. 25. 


lord of Baudricourt, governour of Vaucouleurs, and 33 


told — — was _ wy him yo. Ban 2 had Orleans, 

appoint to raile the ſiege of Orleans carry publiſh 

44 1 ing to D a from —_ A 
Bauaricourt looked upon her at firſt as a mad wo- MS. by M, | 


man, but upon a ſecond meeting he changed his no- G4. 


tion, and upon her telling him that the king's: troops | 
had received a very great overthrow on that y 

day ſhe was talking to him, he waited for the-verifi- 
cation of the prophecy, and received in effect a few 
days after the news of the battle, of herrings, with 
the circumſtances of the day which had been ſpeci- 
fied to him. This prodigy, the air of inſpiration ſhe 
talk'd with, her reſolution, and the wiſdom} he ob- 
ſerved in her diſcourſe, made him reſolve upon ſend 
ing her to the king: He dreſſed her up in mens 
clothes, gave her an horſe and arms, and ordered 
two gentlemen to conduct her to his — 

They croſs'd the enemies country without marking 
with any ill accident, as ſhe had foretold them, ane 
came to Chinon, where the king lay. They carried 
her to him, and tho' ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe 
knew him, and addreſg'd herſelf to him, telling him 
as before ſhe had done PBaudricourt, that ſhe was 
ſent by God torelieve Orleans, and ſee him conſecrated 
at Rheims. 

His majeſty, who was unwilling to attempt 


thing ſightly, cauſed her to be examined by "Sa, 


divines, by divers lords, and laſtly, by the parlia- 
ment of Poitiers: All this was done with a de 
to entrap her; but ſhe anſwered to all their queſtions 
with ſo much prudence and preſence of mind, that 
they all owned there was ſomething extraordinary in 
the affair: and thus it was concluded, not to refuſe the 
ſuecour which heaven ſeemed to have offered to 
France. 
4 "Twas 
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1429. voy was preparing, and the lords of Rays and. Lore 
* were dd * her. Before ſhe ſet out, 
he appeared in the preſence of the court, armed at 
1 peer and managing her horſe with ſo much caſi- 
4 -»"n6ſs a 

up in this buſineſs all her days. *Twas aſtoniſhing 

to hear her talk of war as knowingly, as the mo 
able captains were ever able to do. The overturcs 
ſhe made in council for the relief of the place be- 
ſieged. were exceedingly, admired ; every one preſ- 
4 fed to (ee her, and were continually talking of her, 
and her reputation was ſoon ſpread over all the 
A convoy being got ready at Blois, all the ſoldiers 
MS. eng yarfanmcitordhoonders Ihe had given, were goplefled. 
of Orleans, The women of: ill fame were {ent out of the army 

and ſhe ſet forward at the head of between 10 a 
1 2000 men, on the 28th of April, with the lords of 
St. Severe, Rays, Gaucourt, and the admiral of Culan. 
Her approach filled the, tounſmen and garriſon 
with joy;' who were already pre poſſeſſed in her fa- 

vour by the wonders they had heard tell of her, 

She arri ved with the convoy on this fide of Sologne; 
. the count of Dunois at the ſame time made a great 
ally upon the camp, to prevent the Eugliſb 5 
ſending any ſupply to the other fide of the river, 
whilſt they were unloading the boats of the proviſions 

and ammunition. which they had taken care to bri 
Annals of up very near: The maid covered the convoy with 
her army. The Engliſh durſt not attack her, and 
even abandoned a fort they had built on that ſide, in 
a place named Sf. Jean le Blanc. This fright of the 
enemy was look'd on as a panick terrour which God 
had ſent upon them to facilitate the enterprize of the 
maid, and they were {till more confirmed in the 


* 


opinion that God deſigned to make uſe of her for the 


reſtoration of the king's affairs, 1 
The convoy was conducted to the town without 
any loſs, and the maid was received there with the 
acclamations of the people, who already believed 
her to be invincible ; ſhe was lodged with one Zou 
chor, the treaſurer to the duke of Orleans, but ſhe; 
would not ſuffer the wiſe and daughter of her hoſt 


8 * 
E a at 


nd ſojgood a grace, as if ſhe had been brought 


. armour : and for the fame reaſon, when ſhe went into of g1caus. 
the country, ſhe would conſtantly be attended by her 


Till thts time they hadmever ventured to attack 
fied ; but the generals obſerving the confidence which 
it convenient to make uſe of this happy diſpoſition, 


and the conſternation in which the Eugliſb appeared 
to be, to attempt the attack. They carried the fort 


| Tourelles which was ſituate at the end of the bridge. 
The maid at the head of the aſſault, was firſt woun- Ibidl. 
ded with the ſhot of an arrow in her neck; ſne 


enemy - in defending this po 


fail them. In ſhort, within a moment after, the 
- baſtion was carried, and afterward the caſtle of 


their beſt ſoldiers, there were three hundred gen- 
tlemen flain. General Glacidas was killed am 
the 'maid's arrival, there had been very near fix * 


Fred French. 


received into the town, with acclamations and ring- 
ing of bells. The only concern they had, was for her 
wound, which being 
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to be ever out of her company. This was a precau- A. D. 


tion ſhe conſtantly uſed in all the towns where ſne 1429. 
came, to prevent all poſſible ſuſpicion; and if there 
was no woman where ſhe was, ſhe always lay in MS. Proceſs 


of the maid 


two brothers. i 


the Engliſh forts, becauſe they were ſo well forti- 


the garriſon and townſmen had in the maid; judged 


of St. Loup on the fide of la Beauſſe,. and after- 


wards that of the Auguſtines, which was the ſtrong- 
eſt of all, my fide of Sologne. 


They then thought of recovering the baſtion, and '* rote” 


lucked-it out, and ordering the wound to be dreſs'd, 
Mme returned to the battle, which laſted till evening. 
The count of Dunois 2 the obſtinacy of the 


| propoſed to aban- 
don the aſſault; but the majd oppoſed it, repreſent- 
ing that the Engliſh arrows did not fly very thick, 
which was a fign that their ammunition began to 


Tourelles. n 

In this poſt alone, where the Engliſh had placed 
the reſt; and in the battles which, were fought fince Monftcelce, 
thouſand Ergliſh deſtroyed; and not above a hun- 

By this victory the fide of Sologne was intierly free 


for the convoys, and all the labours of the Engliſh were 
overthrown without any delay, and the maid was 


4 -_ 


'd a ſecond time, was found 
t@ 
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A. D. to be not dangerous ; it was not long before it was 
1429. healed, but in the mean time ſhe mounted het horſe, 
and behaved as uſual, | 
The earls of Suffolk, Seale, and Talbot, after fo 
much loſs, and the intire ruin of their camp on the fide 
of Sologne, enter'd into a reſolution-to give over the 
 enterptize. They cauſed their baggage and artillery, 
of which they abandon'd a part, to file off by night; 
_ _ next day, being the eighth of May, they rais d 
ege. N * 997» 
Though the count of Dunois, and a great number 
of the nobility had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in this 
_ fiege, the whole 1. was aſcribed to the maid, 
who was from thenc ard named the maid of Or- 
lean: Which title has remained to her in hiſtory, and 
will immortalize her memory; for the loſs of Orleans 
would have been the deſtruction of the Rate, as the 
deliverance of it was the ſafety. | 
Hiſtory Tbe maid tarried only two days at Orleans after 
Herald ef the ſiege was rais'd, from thence ſhe went to Chinon 
Aula, to the King, who receiv'd her with all the honour and 
Chaz. expreſſions of thankfulneſsand regard ſhe eould poſſi- 
bly _— They then laid ſiege to Jargeau, whicti 
was taken in ten days, and the maid was wounded in 
the expedition. They carried the bridge of Mewn by 
aſſault, and went to lay ſiege to Baugency. The Engliſh 
uitted the town, and defended themſelves inthe caſtle. 
was during this fiege, that the conſtable Je Riche- 
| mont, diſpleaſed to ſee himſtlſ baniſh'd to Partbenai, 
and vexed that ſo many extraordinary actions ſhould 
be 'd without him, was reſolved to take part 
in them, and in deſpite of the king, who by the advice 
of Trimoville had abſolutely forbid him, he came to 
join the army, attonded by certain lords, and about a 
thouſand or twelve hundred men. The maid adviſed 
| to ſend him orders to retire, and even to charge him, 
if it was neceſſary, with rebellion againſt the king's 
commahds. But ſeveral of the let her know, 
that in the preſent conjuncture it was not convenient to 
quarrel among themſelves ; that there were ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinftion in the , Who would take 
the conſtable's part, and this div muſt neceflari 
end in the deſtruction of them all. The duke of 
len fou, whe commanded the army, wag of N ; 
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that the conſtable Thould be receiv'd, and that the Z. D. 
maid ſhould offer him her mediation to reconcile him 1429. 
with the king, upon condition, that he ſhould, here- 
after be more ſubmiſſive to his prince, , This advice 
was follow'd, and the maid having drawn this promiſe 
from the conſtable, they aſſigned him his quarter oeœrn 
the fide of Sologne ; and matters being thazoy —_—_ 
as they were preparing to give the aſſault to the caſtle 
of On the commander ſurrender'd upon capi · 
ation. GO BRIE 164 CINE 
The Engliſb alſo quitted the town of Mun, and 
marched towards We e join there five or fix 
. thouſand men, whom, the duke of Bedford" had ſent 
them from Paris. The duke of Aengon follow'd 
them with a part of his troops, and came up with 
them not far the village of Patay; where he 
fell upon them, and intirely defeated them. Two 
thouſand of their men were left dead upon the place, 
and the generals Tallot and Sale were made priſo- : 
ners, The brave Falfafſe, who had ſo much Alis ry 
viſh'd himſelf in the battle of the herrings, fell ſhort 
u this. At leaſt tis certain he was render'd reſponſi- 
ble for the ill ſucceſs, and ſuffer'd the diſgrace of be- _ 
ing deprived of the order of the garter, The effet 
which a ſeries of good or ill ſucceſs ordinarily produces 
in the minds of the ſoldiers, was very viſible on this oc- 
caſion. The French, before the raiſing the ſlege of 
Orleans, durſt hardly appear in the field within fight 
of the Engliſh army, and after this event the quite con- 
was leen. | 15 
e fortreſs of Jenuille, which was then a very 
confiderable poſt in the Beauſſe, ſurrender'd at diſcre- | 
tion, though fill'd with proviſions and ammunition of Regiftenof 
war. The Engl quitted all the caſtles they held in d Fadia” 
the neighbourhood of Orleans, and retired towards is for the 
Paris. This battle was fought on the eighteenth of year 245. 
„ and was called the battle of Patay, from the 
name of the village near which they engaged, | 
 Hitherto the council of the king and * lords had 
detained his majeſty beyond he Pare: and had al- 
moſt always prevented his marching at the head of 
his 7 as they all very wiſely judged, that the 
ſafety the ſtate intirely depended upon the preſer- 
vation of his perſon, 'But fortune ab to'be 
5 voura ble 
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favourable to him, they thought it was now high time 
Loire. He came to,Gien, where his troops daily in- 
creas'd, and the admiral 4% Culan took Boni upon 
that river. Twas debated, whether they ſhould not 


or lay fiege to Cone and /a Charitt, and the greateit partof 


the maid. 
3 


Hiſt, of 
Arthur III. 


Monſtrelet, 
fol. 46. 
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the generals were of that opinion ; b hate. 
ver could be ſaid, ſtill preſſed fils majeſt before all 
things to po to Rheims, and be conſecrated. This ap- 
pear d morally im poſſible, bectufe Rheims, and all the 
towns upon the road, had declared for the Engliſh. Not- 
withſtanding, ſhe Lier ts the King hereupon with ſo 
much aſſurance, and had hitherto ſo exactly kept all hei 
promiſes, that notwithſtanding the invincible öbſtacles 
they ſoreſaw in the execution, they yielded to het in 
ſtances, ant{ prepared for the journey to Rheims. — 
_ "The conſtable was extremely defirous to be con- 
cern'd in the expedition; but his majeſty would not 
ſuffer him to 'appear in his preſence, and he was or- 
der'd, to retire. But not being able to reſolve with 
himſelfto continue idle, and hoping to deſerve his ma- 
jelty's favour, by doing ſervices to the tate even 
without his conſent, he marched with his troops, 
which did not exceed twelve hundred men, towards 
Evreux, to give the Engliſh a diverſion on that fide, 
This expedition was by no means uſeleſs, no more 
than the diverſion of the count 4e Perariac, a younger 
brother of the count of Armagnac, on the fide of Jour. 
deaue,. where the Engliſh were obliged to retain a 
part of their troops to cover Gig eune. CANS 
The king then ſet forward from Gien at the head 
of twelve , thouſand men. They. marched to Aux- 
erre, which refyſed to receive him; but the rown 
was prevailed on to ſtand neuter for a ſum of money, 
and to furniſh the army with proviſions, provide 


they would pay for them. The offer was accepted, 


and the army paſſed on. by 

Troye wasattack'd, and if it had held out but two yy 
longer, the fic e muſt of neceſſity have been raiſed for 
want of proviſion, and the army have returned by the 
way they came. But on a ſudden, a change was 
wrought in the inclination of the townſmen, and the 


Engliſh gariſon. The city was ſurrender'd, and a new 


gariſon placed in it; and this change of diſpoſition 
5 was 


he ſhould ſhow himſelf to his ſubjects on this fide the 


ut the maid, whate. 
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Was: oaks on as a new. miracle, and the march was A. D: 
continuc 0 * 


| with more confidence than ever. © 1429. 
*Chalons fur Alara, followed the example of Trye, SS 
and troops alſo were left in the town. From Chalous © 


the 4, 40 49ge0 as far as 4 caſtle belonging to the 
op of Rheims, within four leagues of the 
town, Where he made a halt, to inform himſelf of the 


diſpoſition. of the citizens of Rheim. 
| The lord of Chatillon fur Marne, and Saveuſe, o- 


mitted nothing in their power to preſerve the inhabi- 


tants in the intereſt of the king of England; but 4 


ftrang party was formed in, the city in tavour of the 


king, and the heads of it obliged the oppofite faction 


to act in concert with them, and ſend their ſubmiſſion” 
to their lawful ſovereign, and offer to receive him into 


the town, The king made his entry with the ring - 
ing of bells, and all the magnificence the little time 
they had to make preparations would admit of. | 


He was no ſooner arrived; than the dukes of Tor- Ibid. fol.47: 


raine and Farr, and the lord of Commerci, came to pay 


their. reſpects to him, and brought in a conſiderable 


number of troops for his ſervice. . The next day, 
which was ſunday the 1 5th of July, the conſecration 
was performed with the uſual ceremonies. The maid 
aſſiſted at it in her warlike habit, and held her ſtan- 
dard not far from his majeſty's perſon. When maſs 
was ended, ſhe threw herſelf at his majeſty's feet, 
and embracing his knees, broke out into tears; And 
now, Sir, ſays ſhe, is executed the good pleaſure of 
God, who, required you ſhould come to Rheims to re- 


cetve the conſecration you deſerve, that he might here- 


by ſhew you t0 be the true king, and the perſon to whom 
of right the kingdom belongs. His majeſty expreſſed 
in a very lively manner the ſenſe he had of the fignal 
ſervices ſhe had done for him. She received the com- 
pliments of the lords of the court, and the army, who 
acknowledgi ; 
of God towards his majeſty, were not able to recover 
from their aſtoniſhment, to ſee an enterprize put in 


execution, which the moſt part of them had condem- 


ned as raſh and unadviſed. _ | 
Though the conſecration is not eſſential to royalty, 
'tis notwithſtanding a a Which in the opinion 
of the people adds ſomething ſacred to the majeſty of 
y | " kings. 


more than ever the miraculous condutt - 
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kings.” The effeHts of it were very vilible on this oe. 
cafion + Laon, Soifſons, Chateau. Thierri, Provins, 
' ſeveral other towns and caſtles, returned to their obe- 
dience, upon the firſt ſummons made by his ma jeſty, 
immediately after bis conſecration ; which gave great 
uneaſineſs to the duke of Bedford, © 
He had but few troops in conſideration of the vaſt 
ou of ground he had to preſerve z and efpecially az 
1s majeſty's great ſucceſs rekindled in the hearts of 
the people an inclination towards their lawful ſove- 
reign. 2 


Regiſters of Hig rincipal care was to ſecure Paris, by gaining 


the Parlia- 


ment for the 
„ea 1429. 


upon the citizens, obliging them to renew the oath 

fidelity, they had taken to the king of England, keep- 
ing a large gariſon in the town, and animating them 
with a remembrance of the duke of Burgundy's mur- 


der, of which he publiſh'd a new relation with the moſt 


odious circumſtances imaginable on his ma jeſty's fide. 


He order'd freſh troops to be ſent for from - England, 
and beſought the duke of Hurgundy to come to Paris, 
He came as defired ; and the duke of Bedford knew ſo 
well how to gain the aſcendant over him, and re- 
move the diſſatisfactions he had with the court of 
England, that he prevail'd upon him to renew all the 
2 which had been made between them againſt 
e king. FOOTE. 
| The d uke of Bedford, with the reinforcement he 
.received from Frgland, and certain troops he drew 
out of Normanay, made up an army of twelve thou- 
ſand men, and advanced to Melun. The king, who 
was at Provins, with an army of abour the ſame 
number, leſt the place, and marched ro meer him. 
But notwithſtanding the renting inclination of the 
duke to come tod battle, he took the field with no 
other view than to ſhow bis forces, and obſerve the 
king's behaviour. He confider'd the conſequences of 


a new defeat, in caſe it ſhould happen, - did not 
elt to o m 


judge it convenient to expoſe him 
zar 


uch ha- 

ſor which reaſon he turned back towards Paris. 

The king followed after, which ſurprized the duke 
much. He returned by the way he had come, 


and encamped at _Vittrri, not far from Dammartin, 


where he intrench'd ro ſo much advantage, that it 
was by no means adviſable to attack hit, __ 
. Fe 


Thi Reigh of 'Cuxnitins Vil 


expell'd their biſhop, Peter Canchon, becauſe he was 


devoted to the Engliſh. '» Senlis, Creil, Pont St.- 


Mai vence, and ſbme other fortreſſes in the neighbout- 
hood, followed their example not long after. And 
if his majeſty had enter'd Picardy fomewhat far- 
ther with his army, Amiens, Corbie, St. Quem im 


and Abbeville waited only for his approach to return 


to their obedience. But a negotiation I ſhall men- 


tion by and by, which he had enter'd upon with the 


duke of Burgundy, and which” he had reaſon to ex- 

would ſucceed, prevented his advancing any far- 
t frm way, that he might not raiſe any jealouſy in 
the duke, | 3-4 Was 


Before cheſe laſt conqueſts, his majeſty had marched 


to *. to take poſſeſſion of the town, and was 
receiv'd by the inhabitants with great expreſſions of 
joy. He introduced a gariſon, and made a gentle- 


man of - Picar, dy, called William de Tlavi, pover- Monſtrelet, 
nour of the place. | | nil pts 


The report of the king's in Picardy, 
. and the nei go progreſe of Paris; a 
n tõ move the upper Normandy, where the con- 
ble over- run the plain country on the ſide of E- 
vreuu, and in ſpite of the king, and the lord of La Ti- 
mouille, made divers expeditions with the few troops 
he had. The lord of Longuoval ſurprized Aumalo 


upon the borders of Picardy and Normandy. The 
Nagl alſo loſt Chattau- Gaillard, one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in France at that time upon the river Sine, 


about fix or ſeven leagues from Rouen. Barbaſan, 


_ formerly governour of Melun, who had been taken 


at the aflault of that place, had ever ſince that 
time remained a priſoner in Chateau Gaillard. A 
ſoon as he was deliver'd, he went to join the king, 
who received him in the manner he deſerved, that is, 
as one of the greateſt warriors then in France. 
dome other places in thoſe quarters were alſo carried 
from the Ei. a 

This news obliged the duke of Bedford to 


turn his attention towards that fide. He ſet forward - 


towards the latter end of Auguſt with his army, and 
| Yor, II, F f placed 
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jeſty matched towards Creſpi, and from thenee he A. D. 
ſent a ſummons to the town of Compiegne, which ſur- 1420. 
render d. Beaudais did the ſame, and the townuſ men 


* 
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l D. placed the greater part of his troops in the tons of 
| 7 moſt importance. 241 majeſty had no ſooner infor- 
mation of his departure than he drew nearer Paris, 
aAlKklVdbnd preſented himſelf before Sr, Denis, which open 
its gates to him. He attack d the barriers of the 
Port St. Honore, and the lord of St. Valier carried 
the baſtion which cover'd them. The barrier was 
then forced, and the Exgliſb were obliged to fly. into 


the town, * 5 
Nope ot The maid, encourag'd by ſo ſucceſsful a be jnning 
— be ren, Was in hopes of forting the wall, which was tet d 
1429, by the cannon from an eminence named the, Pig- 
market, but coming to the ſoſſe, ſhe found it full of 

water; where, as ſhe was about to ſound it herſelf 

with her lance, ſhe received a wound in her thigh by 

an arrow, —— 1 _ 2 3 her ou 
2 g there, and giving her orders to fill up the 
tolls, and ſhe tarried Gere til night. The duke of 
Alenſon was forced to go himſelf to call her off; and 

"twas with a good deal of difficulty he perſuaded 
hauer that the execution of her deſign was altogether 
imprakticable. The ill diſpaſition of ſume lords in 
1 the French army ſhowed jifclf upon this occaſion 3 
ſor being jealous of the glory of this beroine, they 


| expreſe d their ſatisſad jon at her not ſucceeding in this 
Hiſt of the attempt; and the hiſtorian obſerves, that ſeveral knew 
Orkan. well enough the depth of the waters in the ſoſſe, but 
would not inform her of it, becauſe, they hoped that 
ſome misfortune or diſgrace would befall her there. 
| In this attack they had much leſs expected to 
Monſteelet. force the rampart than to have ſeen a commotion 
Laue in, the town in fayour of the king's party, for the 
el charles taken ag. ww meaſures to uce this ef- 
VII ect; but the perſons whom the duke of Hedſord 
had Icftin Paris, to command in his abſence, divided 
* themſclves into the ſeveral 2 and gave ſo good 
orders, that no body ventur d to ſtir. ly 
Aſter all, the Hugliſi would have been much em- 
baraſs'd, if the king had nat been obliged to ſepa- 
rate his army, as not being able to ſubſiſt his troops 
in the neigh urhood of Paris, and through want- of 
; fot Sr. Deuis on one fide, and Lagni on tho 
other, which ſubmitted at that time, began already a 
kind of blockade above and below the town. 
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As ſoon as the king had retir'd, the duke of Zed- A. W. 
, Denis and Lag, Br Denis no. bing 1% 
of St. Denis, and Lagui. St; Dems not being in a 
bat the Eugliſd were repulſed. at Z 1 Am. Abridgmeat. 
broſt de. Lore, who commanded chere. They ufer d of the Wi. 
themſelves to be ſurpriz d at Laval and Louviers, * p 
and had like to have undefgone che ſame misfortune * © „ 
at Roweny where Ambroſe de Lore had practiſed an n 
intelligence; but this lord marching by night, miſtoox as 
his way, and was not able to come up by the appoint- J 
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During all theſe expeditions, the king was. nego- Pr Titles 
gating wich be duke of Purgwndy, who lan himſe! — 
in a manner, the abſolute diſpoſer of France and 

4. Twas the duke of Savoy e 

the duke of | Zurgundy in this negotiation. © 
treaty was much advanced at Arras by the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, chancellor of France, and a truc 
was even concluded upon, from the twentieth of Au- 
gu till Chriſtmas. t the duke of Bedford, in an 
nterview/he had with the duke of Burgundy, knew 
how to gain upon him in ſuch manner, as to make him 
entirely change his reſolution, and once more renew 
the treaties. he had made againſt the king, 1 

This, interview fell out at Paris; = the duke of 
,| before his d e, took his leave of 
queen 1ſabel, who, fince the death of the king her 
husband, made but a moſt miſerable. figure; the 
Engliſh having very little regard for her, and hardly, 
allowing her wherewithal to ſupply the expences of 
her houſhold : ſhe even deſerved a wotſe treatment 4 
for ber treachery towards the Rate, and as bad a be- D 
haviour to her ſon, as could have been expected from 
the moſt unnatural mother. | 
The [Engliſp-in vain made à ſecond attempt apo 
Lagni. | They. recover'd Aumale; laid ſiege to Cha- 
teau · Gaillard, and did not carry it till after a ſiege 
fix or ſeven months. On the other fide, the royali 
made themſelves maſters of S. Pierre · le- Mouſtiors in 
Nivernois, and fell ſhart of Za Charite upon the Loire. 
At laſt, the advancement of the ſeaſon allowed the 
two ies only to make 1 upon one another; 
and his majeſty took this tra to do an honour, 
N r wo 
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f _ The Hiftory of FRANCE, 
A. D. to che maid of Orleans, which the important ſervices 
F 1429. ſhe had done him during the whole courſe of this" 
_ . yeaf, had well deſerved o 
; n This was to ennoble het and her whole family; 
n <e that is, her father, mother, and three brothers, and 
Chamber of all their lawful poſterity both in the male and female 
line. The article which'reſpeRts the female line was 
dee the Re- taken from this family in 1614, at the requeſt of 
marks uron the procurator general, and fince that time the 
Charles Vil. women deſcended of this houſe do not ennoble their 
erity. The king gave them arms which were 
4. P. ids very beautiful and expreſſive: Twas an eſcutcheon 
5 of Azure with two Flowers de Lys Or; and a ſword 
argent with a gilt handle, the point upwards, in- 
circled with 4 crown - Or; which it ver 
They took alſo the name of Lis inſtead of Arc or 
Day, for the maid is named Joan my in the grant 
of her nobility, tho in hiſtory and ſeveral monu- 
ments ſhe is called by the name of Joan of Arc. 
In' the mean time, the duke of Bedford obſer- 
ving the king's oy ſo much advanced by the laſt 
campaign, applied himſelf with more diligence 
than ever to ſupport his own, and ſpated nothing 
that might retain the duke of Purgundy and Britan- 
ny in his intereſt.” As the Pariſians complained 
much of the little relief they received from Eng- 
land, and that they were much incommoded by the 
irruptions of the royaliſt parties, which came up 
to the very gates of Paris; the duke of Bedford 
fpread a report that the young king of England 
was preparing to come into France at the head of a 
This report amuſed Paris for ſome time ; but 
when they knew ir to be falſe, a conſpiracy was 
formed to deliver up the town into his majeſty's 
hands. Severa} gentlemen and ſome'counſellors of 
the parliament and chatelefs, were conſederate in 
the defign ; but the affair was diſcovered, and above 
one hundred and fifty perſons taken up, fix were 
Reger of beheaded, two quartered, others caft into the river, 
1 ſome died under torture, and all the reſt faved 
oy Je their live by the payment of vaſt ranſoms, © | 
In the mean while, Anedeus VIII. duke of _ 
who had hitherto appeared well diſpoſed a 


; 
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king, and had even employed his mediation with 4. D. 


the duke of Burgundy in his favour, gave way ta 1430. 
the ordinary paſſion of princes, of e, cem. Yd 
ſelves at the en of their peighbours, when a 

favourable * on preſented; and he was de ſirous ig. 
to have his ſhare in the ruins of the kingdom of Chronal. 
| 2 He entred into a confederacy with Lewis de $ harley 
Chalon, prince of Orang?, who had been lately at U. 
difference with the king about ſome of his lands, 
The prince of Orange was to have Vienne and its 
dependances for his ſhare, and the duke of Savoy 
contented himſelf with Grenoble, and the moun- 
tainous country of Dauphiny. . 
Ralph de Gaucourt commanded for the king in 
that coyntry, and had very few ſoldiers, He entred 
into the deſign of the prince of Orange by his ſe- 
veral motions to get his troops together, He pre- 
vented him, and came with a thouſand or twelve 
hundred ſoldiers, to lay ſiege to Colombier, a ſmall 
place of conſiderable ſtrength. The prince of Orange 
came to its relief with a hundred men 
among whom were eight hundred knights and 
eſquires. Gaucourt ſtormed the place before the 
arrival of this relief, and marched towards the prince 
of Oraige on the fide of Aut hon. They met each 
other ſaoner than they expected: But Gaucourt having 
been ſirſt informed, waited for him at the end of 4 Dy | 
natrow lane, and charged him before he had time VII. 
to put his troops in order of battle, and gave him 
an entire defeat. The prince of Orange, delerted by . 
his men, eſcaped to Anthon, and made himſelf ſe- 
cure by croſſing the Rhone. Gaucourt purſuing his 
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t vie made himſelf maſter of the entire domini- 

5 ons of the prince of Orange, and even of Orange 

1 itſelf, which notwithſtanding was recovered ſome 

f time after. The prince recourſe to the king's 

n clemency, and matters were brought to an accom- 

modation. | 223 

2 During this petty war, the factions of the conſta- Hitt. of 

ble, —4 the lord de 1a Trimouille, cauſed a great 4. 

q diverſion among the royaliſts. But notwithſtanding | 
this, Sens and Melun returned to their obedience Hin.Chon, 

þ w the king. On the other ſide, Soi ſſont was deli- de Charles 

0 vered up to the wade” 1 tarde His majeſty 
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MS. tryal 


A. D. felt ſhort of taking Rowen by intelligence. The mai 
1439. defeated a Eat, Ne captain, call'd FR 
AR et A Arras not far from u, and having taken 


of the maid. in the gari 


ore, 
. ber, But in that very womene ills 
new effort, and did | 


M 9 * & 2 
of the maid. l bad met with 
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him, caus'd him to be beheaded. Several ations of 
this nature fell out, which were not very confidera- 
ble. The moſt important affair that happen'd this 


campaign was the fiege of * which' was be- 
8 


ſieg d by the duke of Burgundy, in conjunction with 
the F. but not conquer d. However the French 
85 a great loſs by the captivity of the maid of 
rleans Oe On * e 
þ Flavi, a wiſe and valiant officer, commanded in 
e place, and omitted nothing that was neceffary 
r its defence. The maid threw herſelf into the 
town on the twenty-fifth of May in the morning, 
without being perceiv'd by the enemy. Her arrival 
xeveflngly Increas'd the courage of the inhabitants 
„but their joy was ſhart o the ſame 
day towards evening, ſhe made a ally at the head of 
five or fix hundred men beyond the bridge upon the 
quarters of John of Luxembourg, and after. a rp 
engagement, where ſhe twice drove the enemy as far 
as the quatters of n obſerving ſhe was purſu- 
ed in herretreat, ſhe made head againſt them once 
and again drove back the perſons who purſued 
| ſaw, that The and 
her men were ſurrounded on all fides, ſhe here made a 
ies in valour. But bein 
thrown from her horſe, ſhe furrender'd to Lionel 
Vendome, a gentleman belopging to the troops of Jahn 
of Luxembourg. | 1 
This loſs was the ronee® cauſe of triumph the E 
a long time; they look'd i 2g t 
, of 


Far) _ ys an eye-witneſs who was actually in the ca 


Hi. of 


France. 


more worth than the taking of five hundred ſoldiers, 
and caus'd e Deum to be ſung at Paris bor the 


* occaſion, Extraordinary pains was taken in the camp 


to get a fight of her, and all who ſaw her a 3 9 
thought they beheid the fortune of Charles of France 
in chains, and that now they ſhould recover their old 
ſcendant over the French, They were miſtaken 
. for the French continued to defend the 
place with vigour 7 the count of Yendome being 
come to the relief the place upon All-Saints Gay, 
* * . 
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were taken, with ſeveral others. 


Hire's brother, had a great ſhare in this action, and 
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after the town had been beſieg'd ſix months, fell ſo A. O. 
opportunely upon the Engliſb, that he forced their 1430. 
intrenchments, drove them from all their ,poſts, and 
obliged them to fly, and leave behind them a great | 
part of their baggage and artillery, - 2 þ 

The duke of Burgundy was not preſent at the de- 
feat, boing then gone to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate of 
Philip of Brabant, his couſin german, who died 
without children during the ſiege. By his death, 
the dominions of the duke of Burgundy were increas'd 
by the duchies of Brabant and Limbourg, 4 Anvers, 
and ſeveral other conſiderable domaines. | ; 

The count of Yendome's victory was follow'd with Monftreler, 
the conqueſt of ſeveral ſmall places, which the Emng- fol. 65. 
liſh and Burgundians had made themſelves maſters 
of : Saintrailles beat them alſo at Germini, where 
Jaques de Heilli, one of the Burgundian generals, 

as ſlain; and the lords of Vienne, de Porx, the 
baſtard of Brimeu, and Quirie! an Engliſh captain, 


This year, or the beginning of the next, was fought 4: P. 1439; 
the battle of Ia Croiſerte, near Chalons ſur Marne, 
where ZBarbaſan, with three thonſand men, cut off 
eight thouſand Engliſh and Brrgundians, and took 
fix hundred priſoners, without the loſs of more than Hin Ae Je 
fourſcore of his men. The fires Euſtache de Conflans, Chanien 
de Verſailles, de Martel, and Bourg de Vignoles, de Ig 


ſuch a victory gave a great reputation to his majeſty s 
arms. Barbaſan not long after was kill'd in a battle 
not far from — He had been ſent to the 
ſuccour of Rene of Anjou, king of Sicily, who had 
married Iſabel of Lorraine, the daughter of duke 
Charles. Antony de Lorraine, duke of Vaudemont 
diſputed the ſucceſſion with him, and was 8 
in his pretenſions by the duke of Burgundy. of 

Anjou was defeated : Some years after, the duchy of 
Lorraine was peaceably poſſeſs'd by Ferri, the ſonofthe 

count 4eVaudemont, by means of the young prince mar- 

riage with Zolange the daughter of Rene of Anjou. | 
the mean time Henry king of England arrived at N. ner of 


lat at Rowen, The duke of Bedford had long follici- the Paris 

ted him to croſs the ſea, in hopes that his majeſty's rg 

preſence would have _ his air 
| + 


nar wa . me 
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A. D. and engage the parliament of England to furniſh him 
1439. with greater ſupplies. ' "7p 
hd Bn 


MS. tryal 
of — devoted to the duke of 
gr ey ſhe was ſeveral times call'd to appear before her F 
library in and it appears from the acts which were publi 


Faris. 


error in faith, and © 
ſex, by wearing men's cloathes, bearing arms, and 


The firſt uſe was made of his authority, was, to take 


-a-ſhameful vengeance of the maid of Orleans, for the 


loſſes the Exgliſb had ſuſtain'd in the two laſt cam- 


_paigrs. For they had convey'd her hither, in order 


ro you. her to a trial; ſhe was tmpriſon'd in the caf- 
tle, and laid in chains, for fear ſhe ſhould eſcape, as 
ſhe had attempted to do from the caftle of Beanrevoir 
in the dominions of John of Luvemlourg, who was 
now called count de Ligni, as having lately taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of that county. She leap'd from the top of the 


tower to the bottom, and would have certainly got 


off, if the hurt ſhe receiv'd in her fall, would have 
ſuffer' d her to walk. ; 


The duke of Bedford thought it politick to take a- 
way from the Engliſh, the notion which many of them 


contracted, that God had taken in hand the a" 
tection of Charles of France againſt England, and had 


raio d up this heroine to drive them out of the kingdom. 
For which reafon, he undertook to repreſent her as a 


viſionary impious wretch, and a ſorcereſs, who conſe- 
quently could not have her miſſion from God. 
Peter Cauc hon, — of Beauvais, a man intirely 
caford, preſided at her tryal; 
u Per 
hemſel hat ſh 50 2 
the Ii themſelves,, that ſho always a r 
fore a rr much reſolution, and Seeder of 
mird, boldly allowing the deſigns ſne had formed a- 
ainſt the Engliſh, aſſuring them from God, they 
ould be driven out of France, and refufing to an- 
ſwer upon any point which concern'd the king's inte- 
reſt, and required-ſecrecy z but her judges were par- 
ties againlt her. ' | 
© Aﬀer they had ſumm'd up all the anſwers ſhe had 


made to their queſtions, they reduced them to ſeveral” 


articles, from which the proctor concluded, that ſhe 


was manifeſtly convicted, and guilty of blaſphemy a- 


gainſt God, ors and witchcraft, of ſchiſm and 
fin againſt the decorum of her 


converſing with ſoldiers ; upon which the judges de- 
elared her excommunicate and heretical, and deter- ' 


mined 


CY 
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| mined to give her up to the ſecular arm. The by A. D.. 
iudges, agreeable to the informations which had 1430. 

Lok up, condemned her to the flames, and Wy 

the decree was executed in the old market at Rowen. 

2 This proceed ing was hardly approv'd any where butin 

England, notwithſtanding the manifeto's, which Henry, 

or rather his miniſters, diſperſed in the ſeveral courts 7 5 


| of Europe. But the event ſhow'd afterward, that at 
| Rome eſpecially they had not been perſuaded of the 
; truth of the crimes, which were imputed to the maid. 


For four and twenty years after her death, her mother 
; and her two brothers obtain'd an order of pope Calix- 
, tus the Third, to bring the tryal to a review. 
The archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhop of Pa. 
ris being delegated by the pope to take cognizance of 
this affalr, in conjunction with the biſhop of Cou- 
tance, publiſh'd a mandate, by which, all thoſe who 
knew any thing of what had paſſed in this tryal were 
ſummoned to appear on the twentieth of December in 
the hall of the archbiſhop's palace at Ronen, to be 
| Howe upon what they knew, for and againſt the 
ma g 
There were ſeveral perſons ſtill living, who were 
well acquainted with the proceedure, and reveal'd the 
— 9 of it; they atteſted the artiſices made uſe 
ol in the courſe of the proceſs, and in the interrogato- 
ries ; the iniquity of the judges, and their blind at- 
tachment to the batred of the Engliſb againſt the maid. 
But the archbiſhop of Rheims was not ſatisfy'd with 
all theſe teſtimonies ; he cauſed enquiries to be made 
ö of her manners and conduct in her own country 
ö which were found to be much to her advantage; and 
laſtly, at the requeſt of her mother and brothers, the 
1 lords of the court, and army of France, who 1 
ad made war with her, were ſummoned to a „ 
and among the reſt the count of Dunois, the duke of 
F Alen;on, and the lord of Aulon, ſeneſchal of Bean- 
| caire. Theſe lords, after having firſt made oath to 
tell the truth, gave teſtimony in favour of the manners 
and conduct of the maid, and that ſhe had never given 
any the leaſt occafion to a wrong ſuſpicion ; that 
| they could not avoid acknowledging there was fome- 
thing divine in the ſurprizing events they had been 
, witneſſes of, and which had exactly correſponded _ 
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1430. the raifing the ſiege of Orleans, and the conſecration 


* 


of the cham- juſtification, gave orders that the acts of it which were 


ber of ac- 
counts at 
Paris, cot. 


©. fol. 91. 
. 


1 The, Hiſtory ef FR ANCE. 
A. D, the maid's predictions, eſpecially with reference. to 


of his majeſty at Rheims the ſame year Pu ſhe had 
aflured his majeſty both of the one and the other, 
at the time, when there was not the leaſt appearance 
of either; that both they, and the king upon diverſe 
occaſions, have taken reſolutions contrary to their 
wn. inclination, and the ordinary rules of prudence, 
put her manner of ſpeaking had prevail'd upon them, 
and the ſucceſs had anſwered her promiſes, 
The pope's commiſſioners having heard the depofi- 
tions of perſons of this rank, and a great number of o- 
thers, as well upon the conduct, the manners and inte- 
grity of the maid, as of the proceedings of the Eng- 
700 againſt her, and having reviewed all the acts of the 


 procels, they pronounced in her favour, declared null 


and yoid whatever had been done by the biſhop of 
Beauvais,declared the maid innocent of all the crimes, 
which had been laid to her charge, and did honour to 
her memory. | 

King Lewis the eleventh, ſeventeen years afterhis 


eſerved in the chamber of accounts at Paris, Thould 


taken away, and placed in the treaſury of tho 
charters, 

After the judgment I have mention'd, it was or- 
der'd, that a general proceſſion ſhould be made tho 
ſame day at Rouen in the place Sr. Ouen, where 


the ſentence againſt the maid had firſt been 
' nounced a 


z and the next day another proceſſion in tho 


old market, where ſhe had been executed, that a ſer- 
ſhould 


mon be 22 there, and a croſs ſet up as 
a monument of the reparation of her honour, $i 
All this was done in the year fourteen hundr 
fifty fix, in the month of July. The ſentence was 
publiſhed throughout all. France; and afterwards 
there was erefte] in the townof Rowen, not far from 


the old market, another monument in honour of the 


maid, which continues to this day. *Tis the ſtatue 
of the maid in a wotnan's habit, placed in a niche o- 


ver a beautiful fountain. Tis ſaid, that ſhe held a 


naked ſword in her hand, but as the arms of the fta- 
tue are broken, this particular is known only by tra- 
dition, | TROP 

| ot 
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Thus Form of Art has not only at Oran; which A. D. 
8 of her firſt fad, eh tröphies as will x * 
fre the memory of cp actions to poſterity, AR | 


ut alſo in the very plac er | 
chem in our hiſtory, and in the hiſtorits of other na- 
tions, the molt part of which have done her Juſtice. 
Her praiſes are reſounded in the writings of the po- 
ets in ſeveral languages; and no hero was ever more 
celebrated” in every reſpect rhan this heroine, who 
deliver'd her country from a foreign yoke, and gave 
the beginning to thole contjnual victories which made 
= reigri of king Charles the ſeventh ſo exceeding 

rious, E a 2 | 

F Henry the young king of ons having pro- 
nounced, or rather ed, ſo unjuſt a ſentence, 
without knowing the injuſtice, ſtill continued for ſome 
months to take up his refidence at Rouen. He 
then went to Paris, where he made a magnificent 


puniſhment. She has . 


entry, on the ſecond of December. He was crowned 4. D. 1433. 


eventecnth of the ſame month, by the cardinal of 
Wincheſter z; and the coronation was performed ra- 
ther according to the ceremonial of E. land, than 
the cuſtoms of France. He continued in Paris till 


the day after Chriſtmas, and then he returned to 


onen. 
The reaſon why king ſo ſpeedily return'd 
to Rouen, was a We e he Take of Beaford's, that 
be would be more ſecure there than at Payis, in 
the neighbourhood of his enemies ; but the duke was 
much miſtaken, and this precaution fell very ſhort 
of his majeſty's ruin. The caſtle was ſurprized by a 
gentleman of Normandy, named Ricarville. The ma- 
reſchal of Bouſſac was at the gate with an army to 


ind conſecrated in the church of Norre Dame on the 2 = 


des 


ſupport him; and the town would have been loſt to fal. 77, 


the Pryliſh, if the officers had not diſagreed about di- 


viding the booty. The mareſthal, whateyer he could 
do, was not able ta reconcile them, and they refuſed 
to march, This unlucky accident gave the Engle 
time to lay fiege to the caſtle ; and they obliged thole 
who had entred, to ſurrender at diſcretion. Fifty 
of them were beheaded z and Audebeuf, a gentleman 
of Bearne, who had given up the place to Ricarville, 
was drawn and quarter c. = 
. F ; The 
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The count oſ ws and t chi 
e better ſome 2 be 


= This was the ze of Char- 
* * me 1 4 bad made ee of 3 


ſo much valour 2 conduct, as gain d them abundance 


of honour., 

The Engliſh were a beaten at &. Celerin, a 
caſtle upon the Sarte, between Alengon and Beau 
mont. This poſt muſt have been look'd on as con- 
fiderable, for 2 a attack d it ſeveral times, 
and the French omitted nothing to — wa, it. Am. 
1920 de Lore defeated em beſole this fortreſs, and ob- 

ed them to raiſe the ſiege, with the loſs of 600 
__ whom they left upon the, field of battle, with 
their ba age, ammunition, and artillery, 

The ſame perſon, ſome time after, ſurprized a 
ke wha 52 Caen, where was held a ir, which 


called rhe Onion Fair. He carried off 
1 and abundance of priſoners, and paſed th 


 _ river of Orne in Ar , tho' purſued by 


Engliſh, and * his ſpoil and his x7 — 25 
2 was a gentleman of N 3 — one of the 
briskeſt captains of the king's party, and gave the 
2 a Leal of trouble in . — where- ever he 
commanded. No perſon . better than he 
the management of little excurſions into the coun 
bow to lead out a party, and employ them to 
vantage; nor made uſe of more frequent and ſuc- 
ceſsfu firatagems to ſurprize the enemy. 
The duke of Bedford received a farther dama _ 
before 2 which he beſieged. The count of 
nois con a convoy = relief of the beſieged, 
forced a quarter, defeated thi dyke of Bedford, who 
was come up to the ſuccour of his army, and. then 
made a motjon which laid the duke under apprehen- 
fions that he would march towards Paris. fear 
he had of his holding an. intelligence in the town, 
cauſed way to abandon the fiege with the loſs of part 
of his baggage, and all his cannon. And thus the 
French maintained, the aſcendant and advantage they 
A1 gained over the Engliſh, ever ſince the _ of 
ans. - 
ln the mean while, the duke of e 44 l obe z 
| _ himſelf to keep the Parifh ſans 


nec, 
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ence, and the dukes of Britanny and Brrgundy in A. D. 
bis intereſt; and this was his pony affair. On the 1432. 
other fide; the king was in a condition to reſiſt the 
of England, but not to overthrow it. And 
thus there was no likelihood, that France ſhould be 
freed from war. The arch-biſhop of Rheims had 
ſome time before made new overtures to the duke of 
y from the king, and had not ſucceeded. | 
As for the duke of Brizanny, he did not love the ponneeles, 
Engliſh, but he feared them. Beſides, he was diſ- fol. 78. 
contented with France, upon account of a difference | 
he had with the duke of Alenſon; and the lord of 
Trimonille, to gratify his hatred againſt the conſtable, * 
the duke of N brother, — tes b_ 
upon 4 wr , aging him in the quarre 
bh the duke or pe Pg, The conſtable bad hie re- 
venge, in making himſelf a mediator between his 
brother 


and the duke of Alenſon his nephew, and 
brought them to a reconciliation in ſpite of the 


The other princes of Europe, either as uticoncern'd 
for the intereſt of A deſpairing to ſucceed, 
were idle ſpectators of this fatal war. Only the , 
from time to time, made ſome attempts towards a 
mediation, Eugenius the fourth, who was lately ad- fl. 50. 
vanced to the chair of St. Peter, ſent the cardinal of 
St. Croix a legate into France; upon this occaſion. 
The cardinal concluded a truce between the king and 
the duke of Burgundy for fix years, but it was bro- 
ken ſome few months after, LIN a 
The Engliſp, during theſe negotiations, took Tou- ii che. 
viers, and ſurprized Montargis: This place was not Charles 
long after attack'd by Graville and Gaucour. They VII. 
carried the town, and formed intrenchments 3 but 
finding the promis'd ſupply did not arrive, they gave 
over the enterprize. 2 ga ve occaſion to com- 
pane againſt the lord of 7rimouille, upon whoſe neg- 
—_ they charg'd the cauſe of this ill ſucceſs ; and 
eed it coſt him dear, for it proved his ruin. 
The authority of this lord with the king had 
cured him a nce of enetnies, who did not fail to 
do him all the ill ſervices imaginable upon this oc- 
cafion, The count of Maine, who was brother to Hit 3 
the king of Sicily and the queen of France, were en- 


gag'd 


2 | is ee a edi 


* 7 og placed at th — of aFaire. 
fign was Wi 15 oy, os place where 


eg in the conſpiracy by the condable, in expeRi* 


on the calle of he. him 
0 og pr Sr the 
er Was 


2 


De Bueil, Cpitiui, and 


inen, with forty or fifty 


2 in 85596, into the calile by night, at's back. 


Minde Jean They went ftrait to the apartment of La 7; rimauille 
el ae ole bearing a poiſe, leaped out of bed, and 


Charles ting hi into a polture of defence, was ſta in 
VIL the belly by Raſuevinen. The blow was not mortal, 


the ſame time he was ſeiz d on, and carti 


2 III. dut at | 
D' 2 > * e Bueil conducted him to a caſtle which be» 


— of long'd to him; named Monthreſor, where he was ſhut 


Jr and vor hüt 10 go abroad till = long time 


The alarm being ſpread over the caſtle, and reach- 
ing to the king's apartment, he was at firſt a 
henſi ve gf ſame — en his own 5 he ey 
removed. þjs, and then bis apprehenſion chan- 
ged into a Violent — that ſo baſe a « deſign 

ould be put in execution in his own palace; and A 
molt under his o eyes. This was the third mini- 
ſter, whom the wig thus taken from him by violence. 

The queen, whoſe UN and wiſdom had ark 
ced — beyond all ſu — appealed, his. an 
'He had 2 be 40 at La Trimoui = 
ver ſince the loſs of Moucarn/n and in ſuch manner 
that it is pretended he, wag, not mightily ae 
to be freed from the yoke of an imperious mini 
But this was only to put on the chains of another 3; 

he was unca pable to eee the incroach-· 
ments of a favourite. For his majeſty, by placing too 
much confidence at this time in a . nd too 
much affection upon à miſtreſs, became "equally; a 
lave to em both. His miniſters had this misſortune! 

"that he did not ſupport them and tho" ſo firmly 
attached to every one in particular, 'twas an cafy mat · 

ter 


at that 
= Le can ele r to La — rh the —— | 


very much bis cficmy. Olivier Fetam, his 
lieutenant, was let into the ſectet, and introduced 


Chartier. and bro e en the door of his chamber. La Tri * 


ners err rrer se rere 


err eee ene = 


\ 


ter to diſengage him by 
This was the character of the young ki 
that time was more addicted to his pleaſures, than 
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preſenting him with another, . D. 
„Who at 1432: 


diſpoſed'for affairs of buſineſo; and was more indeb ted 


for his firſt conqueſts to the great men whom provi- 


dence had placed about him, than to his own pru- 
dence 2 We may add, that he did not 
become a great king, till time and age had ripen'd 
his underſtanding, and abated his paſſions. 


The count of Maine undertook the conduct of af- 4. D. 1433. 
fairs, and ſome time after, in favour of thoſe who Hiſt de Jean 


had raiſed him to the miniſtry, he put the kin * 
ad 


an action unworthy of the royal majeſty, whic 

been fo lately violated in the ſtory I have Juſt related. 
For his majeſty having called together the ſtates at 
Tours, declared in full afſembly, by the mouth of the 
arch-biſhop of Rheins, the chancellor of France, 
that he avowed what the fires 48 Coitivi, de Bueil, 


and the reſt had done againſt Tyimouille, and that be 


held them in his good \graces. The count of Maine 
found more difficulty in reftoring the conſtable to fa- 
vour ; but at laſt he brought about his purpoſe, and 
by this means procured a conſiderable: advantage to 
France. For the count of 'Richemont, ſetting aße his 

ſſions, of which we have already ſeen extravagant 
inſtances, was otherwiſe a perſon of great endowments, 
He was one of the beſt officers of his time, and lo- 
red the ſtate. 


- 


As the court did not then always preſcribe motions _ 


to the troops, and except certain important enterpri- 
zes, the whole — of the militia of theie 
diſtrict was almoſt entirely committed to the princi- 
pal captains or governours; Theſe quarrels amon 

e great men, and changes in the minifiry, u- 
ced no conſiderable alteration in that reſpect. The 
war was carried on as uſual, and they gained, loſt, 


and ſurprized caſtles and ſmall towns on both ſides. 


The French made inroads upon the lands of the 
Engliſh and Burgundians, and they, on the other 
hand, upon the country which ſubmitted to the king 
of France; and the campaign was ſpent in ſuch ex- 
peditions without any other more 'memorable action. 

There were two things, which prevented the far- 
ther progreſs of the enemy. The firit, were certain 


ſa- 


hartier. 
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A. D. ſeditions, which were rais'd in the Low Countries 
1432. eſpecially, at Ghent, Bruxelles, and Mailines, which 
WON embaraſs'd the duke of — The ſecond, 
* and principal, was the miſunderſtanding between 
#7. this duke, and the duke of Bedford ; the latter had 
loſt his wife, who was fiſter to the duke of Burgyn- 
Ay, and matried again with Zaquelin of Luzem/ourg, 
Taster to the count of &. Pol. He had kept this 
marriage a ſecret from the duke of Burgundy, and 
concluded it without his knowledge. The duke was 
offended at it, partly as this lady was his relation, and 
party becauſe the count of St. Pol was his vaſſal. 
he cardinal of Wincheſter, uncle to the duke of Sed. 
ford, undertook to reconcile them, and obtain'd of 
them to come to St. Omer to a conference, They 
went thither indeed, but confined themſelves to their 
chambers upon a point of honour, expecting that each 
ſhould make the other the firſt viſit. The cardinal 
did all he could with the duke of Burgundy, to pre- 
* vail upon him to make the firſt overture, repreſenting 
to him, that the duke of Bedford was the ſon, bro- 
ther, and uncle of a king; but he held his reſolution, 
and both parted from St. Omer more diflatisfied with 

each other than they were before, - — 
Nia das The duke of Bedford bad a freſh ſubject of uneah- 
Chartiez, neſs from the general revolts of the peaſants of the 
Hiſt. abreg, upper and lower Normandy, which was viſited by the 
8— famine and the peſtilence, and harraſs'd by the Eng- 
A. D. 1434, liſp and the French tr The duke of Alenyon 
Mouſtrelet, ſu ed the revolt, but the Englifs generals defea- 
fol. 93, 97. ted 4 part of theſe tumultuous people, and the duke of 
Bedford regain d the chief heads of the reſt in lower 
Normandy z whilſt the want of proviſions obliged, the 
liſts to retire from the country of Caux, which 


roya 
ve the Engliſh an o ity to recover ſeveral 
allles they 4 loſt. Epe 


ſo took Provins in 

Brie by ſcalade, but were defeated by de Zueil before 
the caſtle of Sr. Celerin, which they had beſieg d. 
The general Tallot and Þ Ie Adam ieiz'd Beaumont 
upon Oiſe, which they demoliſh'd, Je Creil-de-Pont. 
. Maxence, de Clermont in Beauvoiſis, and de Creſ- 


* in Valois; and the French took in Verman- 
& ; 
Charles. 
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Charles tount of Clermont being now become duke A. Di 
of Bourbon, by the death of 70 his father at Lon- 1424. 


don, where he had remain'd a priſoner ever ſince the 
battle of Aincourt, made a diverſion on the ſide of 
Burgindy, and the duke of Burgundy was obliged to 
ſend thither an army againſt him. There were 
thete alſo in like manner ſeveral places taken and re- 
cover d on both fides. The war had not been carried 
on ſo briskly for a long time as it was then. But it 
was a ſudden flaſh, which was ſoon to expire, at eaſt 
on the part of the duke of Hurgundy. His oppoſition 
to peace with France, and his attachment to the A- 


liſh patty, daily diminiſhed. An accommodation was 


talked of between him, and the duke of Bourbon. 
This accommodation ſet forward the buſineſs which had 
ſo oft before been attempted in vain, and at laſt produced 
a reconciliation between the duke and the king; and 
this was one of the principal events of the preſent 


reign, | 

Hatred, like other paſſions, is apt to abate with 
time and reflection. The duke of Burgundy had 
room enough for recollection during the fourteen years 
that the war had laſted. He had oft ſhown ſome in- 


 clinatiors this way, and for ſeveral years paſt had gi- 


ven ear from time to time to motions of reconciliation. 
He had reduced the king and the kingdom to great ex- 
tremity, had brought both the one and the other to 
the point of ruin, and ſaw plainly he muſt haverepen- 
ted at laſt, if his cvs had been executed accordin 

to his wiſh. The efforts he had hitherto made, hat 
ſecured his honour, and in part ſatisfied his reſent- 
ments. 'Thoſe which he ould afterwards make, 
might chance to be unſerviceable, and all Europe be- 
gan to blame the exceſs of his paſſion. The council 
of Baſil ſtrongly ſollicited him to contribute to a peace 
between the two kings, and exhorted him toremem- 
ber that he was a chriſtian, anda prince of the blood 


of France. The great misfortunes he had brought ef the reign 
upon the king, would ſometimes fill him with remorſe z of Chance, 


and laſtly, he had cauſe to hope for much greater ad- 
vantages by a treaty with the king, than by perſiſting 
to ſupport the Engliſh intereſts in France. . 
He had a great regard for the conſtable, who had 
married one of his ſiſters, and finc2 he had been re- 
Vo 1. II. Ga => ſtored 
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A. D. ſtored to the king's favour, had uſed all poſſible en- 
1424. deavours to bring them together, EI”; 

WY Such was the diſpoſition of the duke of Burgundy, 

4. P. 1435- when he, and the duke of Bourbon, with the king's 

| conſent, * to meet together at Nevers in Zanua- 
ry, in order to make up a private peace between 
them, for Burgundy on the one fide, and on the other 
for the Hourlounois, and the other lands belonging to 
the duke of Bourlon. 

They were biothers by marriage, and Agnes of 
Burgundy the duke's ſiſter, in favour of the duke of 


Bourbon, contributed much to re-unite them. The 


duke and ducheſs of Bourbon having obſerv'd in ſe- 
veral diſcourſes they held with the duke of Pon 
that he was weary of the war, and affected with t 
miſery of the kingdom, propoſed to him a treaty with 
the king. He gave his conſont,. and expreſs'd his in- 
clination to confer upon this ſubject with the conſtable 
and Reynald of Chartres, archbiſhop of Rhein, 
and chancellor of France. _ 3 
The king inform'd of it by the duke of Bourbon, 
diſpatch'd theſe two lords to Nevers, and there it was 
Monſtrelet, agreed by them to mect at Arras in the month of 14 
e 99+ [y, to conſult ſeriouſly upon articles of peace, Thi 
14, 111. reſolution was fignified to the pope, and the council 
of Baſil, to ſeveral princes, and even to the King of 
England, that they might ſend their commiſſtoners 
to Arras to treat upon proper meaſures fot putting an 
end to ſo fatal a war. | | 
1 In the mean while the French and the Engliſh car- 
i ied on their hoſtilities on both ſides. Barady and 
Hiſtory of Longueval took the town of Rue from the Engliſh, 
Charles VII. and made excurſions from thence into the Bowlonnois. 
The king's troops took S. Denis by aſſault, which ob- 
liged the duke of Zedford to reinforce the gariſon 
igen of Of Paris; and this Wee of the two parties 
Webel perpetually engaged the French and Engliſh in little 
ment forthe cOunters in the parts adjacent; when at laſt in the 
e month of July the embaſſadors began to meet at Ar- 
ras, and hold the moſt extraordinary aſſembly that 
had been ſeen of a long time, and which was atten- 
ded with the moſt advantageous conſequerces for the 
benefit of the kingdom, a 
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The cardinals of Sr. Croiz and Cyprus aſſiſted 42 A. Z. 
mediators, The firſt as the deputy of Ergenins the 142 3. 
IVth, and the ſecond as the commiſſionct of the 
council of Baſil. The duke of Bourbon, the count of, 
Richemont conſtable of France, the archbiſhop of K vr a 
Rheims, and ſeveral other lords were plenipotentiaries by Moajtre- 
for the king. The cardinil of Wincheſter, with ſeve- 77 525 in 
tal biſhops and Engliſp lords, were preſent on the part Colleaions, 
of the king of England. The duke of Burgnunty 
came thither in perſon, and ſeveral princes ſent their 
embaſſadors. There came a great number of nobi- 
ry and gentry, either as atrendants upon the embaſ- 
ſadors, or to gratify their own curiofity. There 
were reckon'd five hundred gentlemen, and between 
mine hundred and a thouſand perſons at that time in 
Arras, above the uſual inhabitants of the rown. 

The conferences were open'd in Auguſt, and held 
in the abby of S. Yaſt. They firſt enter'd upon a 
treaty of peace between the ings of France and Eng- 
land. c propoſitions on both fides were ſo op 
fire, that it was plainly to be ſeen they could never 
agree. In ſhort, the mediators labour'd for ſome 
weeks to no purpoſe, and on the fixth of September 
the plenipotentiaties of England withdrew. 

The Engliſh were ſufficiently acquainted with the | 
duke of Purgmay's diſpoſition, as not to doubt but ful. 10g. * 
that after their departure he would make a private 
peace with the king of France. But aſter the ſteps 
they had taken in conſecrating and crowning Henry 
the VIth as king of France in the very cathedral of 
Paris, they could not think of going back ; and they 
hoped what turn ſoever affairs ſhould take, they could 
never loſe ſo much by the war, as by ſuch a treaty 
as was propos d to them. | 

All meaſures being thus broken with regard to the 
two crowns, the mediators, according to the order they 
bad receiv'd from the pope and council, apply'd them- 
ſelves wholly to reconcile the duke of Burgundy 
with the king of France. The duke made a great 
advantage of the king's impatience to heal the breach, 

It muſt be own'd, that on this occaſion the vaſlal gave 
law to the ſovereign : A peace was concluded, which 
only the neceſſity of affairs, and the benefit of the 


tate could ever juſtify. In a word, 'rwas a ſhameful 
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peace, but a very uſeſul one. The principal articles 


were theſe. | | | 

That the king ſhould diſavow the murder of duke 
Flas, the duke of Zurgundy's father z ſhould defire 
jim to forget the injury, and be reconciled to him; 
that enquiry ſhould be made after the perſons concer- 
ned, that they might be brought to puniſhment, and 
that if they could nat be found, they ſhould be ba- 
xa the kingdom for ever, and their eſtates forfei- 
red. Ka 
\ That the king ſhould erect a chappel at his own 
expence at Montereau-faut-Yonne, where the murder 
was committed, and the preſentation to this benefice 
ſhould be in the duke of Burgundy, and his deſcen- 
dants for ever, who ſhould eſtabliſh ſome pious foun- 
dation in the ſame place. 

That the king ſhould grant to the duke of Purgun- 
dy, and his lawful heirs in a direct line for ever, the 
county of Burgundy, the city and county of Micon, 
the city and county of Auxerre, and Bar. ſur- Seine; 
that Peronne, Mondidier, and Roye ſhould in like 
manner be given up to him, but ſhould only deſcend 
to his heirs male. - 

That he ſhould transfer to the duke of Burgundy 
all the towns, ſortreſſes, Cc. ſituate on both fides 
the Samm ; the county of Ponthieu, Dourlens, St. 
Riquier, Arleux, Mortagne, which yet were to be 
redeemable at. the price of four hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold. | 

That he ſhould give up to him, and his heirs male 
of his own body only, the town and county of Bo- 
logne upon the ſea, after which it might be inquir'd 
to whom the county did of right belong. 

That the duke of Purgun I ſhould not be obliged to 
do par” homage, nor ſervice to the king for all that 
he poſſeſs d, or ſhould poſſeſs of the dependencies 
upon the crown; but that his perſon ſhould be, and 
remain exempt in all caſes from ſubſidies, homies, 


— 


ibe 
Kingdom, —— his life ; but that after the kings 
_deceaſe he ſhould pay to his ſon and ſucceſſors to t 

crown of France the homages, fidelitics, and ſervices 
thereunto belonging. And in caſe the ſaid duke of 
Burgundy ſhould depart this life before the king, 2 


— . 
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cs then his heirs, and aſſigns, ſhould pay to the A. D- 

King the ſaid homages, fealties, and ſervices as ſhould 1426. 
ke to him belong. —5 | 
re But if it happen d the ſaid treaty ſhould be infrin- 
d 5 ged by the king, his vaſſals and liege ſubjects preſent 
er. and to come, ſhould no longer be obliged to obey, and 
nd ſerve him, but ſhould be obliged from that time to ſerve 
11 the ſaid lord of Burgundy, and his ſucceſſors in o 

that 


1 fition to him; and m this preſent time ing 

Charles commands them ſo to do, and frees and diſ- 
Wn charges them from all their obligations and oaths in 
Jer the caſes aforeſaid ; and that the ſame ſhould in like 
ce manner be done and conſented to by the ſaid lord of 
en. Burgundy, with relation to his vaſſals, liege - men, 
m- ſubjects, and ſervants. 


That the promiſes, obligations, and ſubmiſſions 
. ſnould be made on the part of king Charles touching 


he the confirmation of this preſent treaty in the preſence 
on, of the cardinal legates of the pope, and council of 
4; Baſil, and under pain of excommunication, and 


ike * his lands and lordſhi ps, 1 the ſame 

:nd be done in like manner on the part of the ſaid duke of 
Burgunay. q _ 

uy That beſides the king ſhoplddeliver the inſtrument of 1 

des the treaty to the ſaid lord duke of Zurgundy, fign'd and | 

H. ſeal'd with his own ſeal, and the ſeals of the princes and 

be lords of his blood, who ſhould promiſe to preſervg and 

and maintain to the utmoſt of their power the contents of the 
agreement ſo ſeal'd; and if it ſhould be infringed on the 

alc Ling's part, in ſuch caſe to be aiding and aſſiſting to 

Bo che ſaid lord of Burgundy, and his, againſt the king; 

ir d and the ſame ſhould in like manner be done by «4 

ſaid lord of Burgundy. | 

When the treaty of 2 had been ſigned, it was Diſcourſe 

ſent to the Aer of Baſil, and was there confirmed the cons 

the fifth of November. The council highly valued mation of 

themſelves for what they had done; and the prefident f* peace 

alluding to the complaints of ſome particular perſons gil of Baa 

upon account of their long ſeſſion, ſaid, That tho' the 

council had fat theſe tw years, 'the procurement 

of this peace alone would be ſufficient to ſtop the 3 

mouths of all their calumniators, | 

It was proclaimed in the two eſtates with great 
ceremony and gladneſs, but with extreme vexation 
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to the Engliſh. They plainly ſaw the king would not 
ſq eaſily have granted the duke's demands, but in 
hopes to make himſelf amends at their expence, and 
to recoyer hjs own glory by his conqueſts over them, 
which he ſacrificed for the good of his ſubje ds in ſuch 
a treaty as this, which he made with a vaſſal, upon 
— and conditions ſo very unbecoming the royal 
maja ſty. 


Hiſt dcJem This made them redouble their efforts by all means 


Chartier. 


Monſtrelet, 


poſſible to preſerve Paris. To this end the recovery 
of St. Denis was an article of the utmoſt conſequence, 
The place held out long under the conduct of the 
mareſchal of Rieux. He ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults; 
and in the mean while the lords of Rambouillet, 
and Peter Jaillet, ſurprized Meulan, which was a 


' confidcrablc loſs to the 22 as it cut off the com- 


munication of Paris with Normandy by the Seine. 
The count of Dunois raiſed troops in that place for 
the ſuccour of Sr. Denis; but the enemies intrench- 

ents were found ſo ſtrong, that prudence did not 
* him to attack them. And thus the place was 
ſurrender'd upon capitulation. 

This advantage of the Fgliſh was again counter- 
balanc'd by the loſs of Porroiſe ; tho? this in reality 
was not {urrender'd to the king, but to Le Adam, 
a perſon attached to the duke of Burgundy. The 
townſmen having ſhut their gates upon the Fngliſh 
gariſon, who were almoſt all gone out of the town 
in arch of forage, called in this lord during the 
conferences at Arras. He came to Potoiſe, and a 
few days after he learn'd the concluſion of the treaty. 
The king confirmed him in this government, and the 
dignity of mareſcha! of France; and he had no cauſe 
to repent. of what was done, for Le Adam did 
afterwards do him very ſignal ſervices. 


Seven days after tie concluſion of the treaty ot 


Arras, upon the laſt of Seprember, died Tſabel of 
Bavaria, queen of France. The behaviour of. the 
Engliſh towards her, the remembrance of her conduct 
towards the king her ſon, aud the misfortunes ſhe had 
brought upon France, ſhortned her days, Her obſe- 


| dol-116,117. quices were 1 at &. Denis with very little 


ceremony; but the duke of Hurgundy made a mag 


nificent funeral for her in the abbey of F. Paſt at 
| | YY as. 
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Arras. This was the leaſt he could do for the great 4. D. 
advantages he had drawn from the troubles of France, 1435. 
which were undoubtedly in great meaſure owing to. 
her majeſty. As ſhe had been diſregarded for a long 
time,” her death was very indifferent to both par- 
mn ties; but the Engliſh were not long without percei- 
al ving that by loſing the ſupport of the duke of Bur- 

gundy, they would find much difficulty to keep their 
0 ground in France. 


y The moſt part of the French lords and gentlemen, 
e. who had embraced the cauſe of the king of Eng- 
E land and the duke of Burgundy, came over to the * 
3 king's ſervice, which diſconcerted them in ſeveral 
r, reſpects. They were obliged to raiſe the fiege 
a of Meulan; they loſt Diep, which was ſurprized 
= bun mareſchal of Ricux, Fecamp, Montiviliers, and 
e. arfleur ; by which laſt place they had begun their 
r conqueſt of France. The earl of Arundel was de- 
* ſeated at Gerberoy in 1 by Saintrailles and 
t la Hire; he was taken, and died of his wounds, and 
1 was one of their belt officers. But this loſs was not 
near ſo confiderable, as that of the duke of Ded. 
. ford, who died at Rouen on the fifteenth of De- 
y cember. The Engliſh were indebted to his valour and 


conduct, both in council and war, for the moſt 

art of the conqueſts they had gained in France, and 
hs keeping their ground ſo long, notwithſtanding the 
little ſuccour they had received from Engl114 ; and 
he muſt be deſervedly reckon'd among the greateſt 
men of his age. He was ſucceeded in the government 
of France by Richard duke of York. 

In the mean time, the Engliſb carried it with a 
haughty air, and a high hand towards the duke of 
Burgundy. The commiſſioners he ſent into England 
to give an account of the reaſons of his alliance with 
the king, were received with contempt, and hardly 
; eſcaped with life. And in ſeveral places the duke's 
| 4 who were found in England upon the bufi- 
| neſs of trade, were put to the ſword. His agents 
| upon their return gave him notice of the diſpoſition 
of the En = eclare war upon him. Hoftilities 
had already begun in France between the Engliſh and 
the Burgundians. The Engliſh attempted to ſur- 
prize Ardres, and the Brirgundians, Crotoey, The 

Gy 4 duke 
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A, D. duke of Burgundy's money had more ſucceſs upon the p 
1436. governours of Vincennes and Corbeil, who ſold their a 
won to him for a certain ſum. He gave up theſe i 
Monſtrelet- places into the king's hands; and it was with the c 
_ greateſt pleaſure imaginable that the court diſcerned | 
Hiſtory of the ſincerity of the duke's conduct, and that the 
drtber III. meaſures he was ingaged in would render him ir- b 

reconcilable with the Englih. | t 
No greater advantage could poſſibly have arrived { 
to the king's party ; and the council of England I 
acted againſt all the received rules of policy upon | 
this occaſion, The duke's deſign was to have made 
4 


himſelf a mediator between the two crowns, and 
the king of England would at leaſt have gained 
| Guienne and Normandy, which had been already of- 
fer'd him at the — das of Arras. But the 
councils of princes are ſometimes apt to be carried 
away by human paſſions, and are as ſubject to be 
2 by anger and reſentment, as private per- 


ons. 

The duke of Burgundy being thus mal treated by 
the Engliſh, and informed of their private attempts 
to raiſe a rebellion amongſt his ſubjects, reſolv'd him- 
ſelf ro make war upon them, and found the Flemings 
well diſpos'd. Even the French themſelves in the 
midſt of their calamities deſired this war with almoſt 
as much eagerneſs as before they had wiſh'd for peace 
with the duke of Burgundy ; and preparations were 
made on both fides. But the Engliſh were till maſ- 
ters of Paris, and Charles look'd upon his title of 
king of France almoſt as a vain title, 1 long as he ſaw 
himſelf excluded from the capital city and ſeat of the 
French empire. The reduction of this place was the 
object of his wiſhes. Nothing could poſlibly give a 

eater reputation to his arms, nor be woes 4 wr Fe 
a 


bappic conſequences towards the reſtoration of his 
A airs. | 


The execution of this deſign was the more difficult, 
as the Engliſp, who were fully ſenſible of the inte- 
reſt they had in the preſervation of this great town, o- 
mittec! no poſſible care to keep it in their own hands; 
it would require a prodigious. army to lay fiege 
to it. And this the ate of his revenues would not 
allow of. He muſt therefore have recourſe to the ex- 
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intelligence with the citizens. An A. D. 
attempt was made this way, and proved ſucceſsful, 1436. 

in the manner I ſhall now relate from the antient ac 
counts, which yet do not all agree in every circum- 


ſtance. 

Notyithſtanding the vigilance of J/;lloughby, who Hiftory ef 
was gavernour of Paris for the king of England, cer- fl. UL 
tain of the moſt conſiderable citizens held a corre-,, Co 
ſpondence with the conſtable, whom the king had Char 
made governour of the 1/e of France, and had ſecretly _ PE 
form'd a party in the king's favour. The principal Journal of 
perſons in this combination were Michel Lailler, John 9724 
de la Fontaine, Peter de Lancres, Thomas Pigache, v 2 les 
Nicholas de Louviers, and James de Bergieres. They 
agreed with the canſtable, that upon Friday before 

uaſimodo Sunday on the thirteenth of April he 
ſhould come near to the monaſtery of the Carihuſians, 
and they would ſend him information thither, and 
cauſe the neighbouring gate to be open'd to him, up- 
on condition of a general indemnity for all the townſ- 
men, and the preſervation their privileges. 
And theſe conditions' he gave his honour ſhould be 
accepted, 

The conſtable did not fail to be preſent at the time 
appointed, with a body of troops he had got together 
at St. Denis and Pontoiſe, to the number of fix thou- 
ſand men. He brought up ſame of his followers to 
the gate St, Michel, and a fellow from above gave a 
ſign with his hat to draw near; he told them, that 
this gate could not be open d, but that they muſt go to 
the port St. Jacques, for their aſſiſtance was wanted at 
the town-houſe. 

The conſtable went himſelf to the port St, Jacques, 
where ſhey told him he had nothing to do but to 
bring up his men. They let down a great ladder 
from the wall, and broke open the back door, which 
was placed qn the fide of the great gate, The ma- 
reſchal de Ie-Adam would have the honour of firſt 
mounting the wall, as if by this means he meant to 
repair the miſchief he had done towards the cloſe of 
the late reign; for 'twas he, who at that time took 
Paris by 2 ize, and introduced the 8 | 
$cveral foot-foldiers enter d by the back , and 
then the locks of the drawbridge being broken, * 
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2D. the bridge thrown down,” the contiable Sch · 0 


horſeback, attended by his cavalry. The count of 


LO nnd Dunois was alſo preſent in this enterprize. ' ' 


All this was executed with the greateſt ition 
imaginable ; and as ſoon as Le Adam ſaw the con- 
ſtable in the town, and that a uu part of the infan. 
try had join'd him, he ſer up the royal ſtandard on 
the ' wall, and cry'd aloud, The 's OY on. 
The people preſently took the alarm, and the Eng- 
liſþ had. recourſe to their arms, Willoughby, the bi- 

op of Terouane, the provoſt of Paris, and his lieu 
tenant Larcher, heading each a part of the gariſon, 


divided themſelves to march into different quarters, 


Willoughby went towards the * port Bauges, the biſho 
of Terouane towards the Ruë &. Denis, Larcher poſt- 
ed himſelf in Sr. Martins-ſtreet, and the provoſt 
march'd towards the town-houſe, 

The preſence of mind with which the Ergtifo gene- 
ral gave his orders, would have diſconcerted the enter- 
prize of the French, if he had been in the leaſt ſecon- 
ded by the Pariſians, for the conſtable had but a few 
men with him. But Tailler and the reſt who held 
a correſpondence with him, had paſs'd all over the 
town the night before, and given notice to the leaders 
of the people of what was preparing, and aſſured 
them of a general indemnity, and a preſervation of 
their privileges ; inſomuch, that when they heard 
the noiſe of the alarm, they all came out of their hou- 
ſes in arms, and bore cither the white croſs, which 
was the mark of the royaliſts, or the croſs of &.. 
Andrew, which was the diſtinction of the Burgundian 


rty. 
h Phe provoſt when he came to the townhouſe found 
a great multitude of people got together, and crying 
out, Long live the king and the duke of Burgundy. 
The biſhop of Terouaneè ſaw the ſame thing in the Rue 
St. Denis; and the townſmen, who had ſciz'd upon 
four or five pieces of cannon, which lay upon the ram- 
parts on that fide, diſcharg'd ſevera} vollies at him, 


which made him fly as faſt as he could towards the 


— 
® This gate was then very near St, Gervais, | 
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1 1436 
In the mean while, the conſtable adyanced along the 1 


Rue Sr. atques. He paſo d the little bridge, and his 
company increas d hy the citizens, who join'd him. 
Lailler, carrying in his hand a banner with the King's 
arms, march'd before them over the bridge of Notre- 


Dams, and aflured him the people would do their du- 


ty in all quarters of the town, The conſtable took 
him in his arms and embraced him, and anſwer'd the 
acclamations of the uit i with all imaginable inſtan- 
ces of civility and regard, bowing as he went along to 


all that met him, and afſuming an air of popularity; 
which. notwithſtanding his natural haughtineſs of 


temper, was familiar to him whenever he pleas'd. 
illoughby and the reſt of his party perceiving evi- 
dently their misfortune was beyond remedy, got to- 
gether at the port Zaudes, and threw themſelves in- 
to the Baſtille. The conſtable poſted guards at the 
outlets, and ſentorders to the troops he had left a- 
bout &. Denis and Pontoiſe, to come up to him im- 

mediatel y. 

It was now reſoly'd to attack the Exgliſh in the 
Baſtille, where they had, taken ſhelter, to the number 
of between a thouſand and twelve hundred men. Ag 
they had no hope of aſſiſtance, he could eaſily havg 
forced them to ſurrender at diſcretion ; but obſerving 


the Pariſians inclin'd to clemency, he affer'd them 


leave to retire to Rouen, either by land or water with 
their baggage and this they readily agreed to. 

They then drove the enemy from the abbey of &. 
Denis, and the bridge of Charenton, of which they 
ſill were maſters ; &. Germain en laye was ſurren- 
der'd by an Engliſb captain for a ſum of money, 
They had thoughts to bebege Creil upon Oiſe ; but 
as the place was ſtrong and well fortity'd, the ego 
was deferr'd, and the conſtable himſelf march d into the 


country, where he reduced ſeveral fortreſſes to the 


king's obedience, | 

His majeſty was now in Languedoc, where, he 
learned the happy news of the reduction of Paris. 
80 conſiderable a ſervice made him forget the old 
uarrel he had with the conſtable, and he now began 


rely to love him, though before he had only re. 


ceiv'd 


> 
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Colleftion raine, Where he ſolemnized the marri 
in ed by che dauphin with Margaret daughter 
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D. ei him — — 0 gol ya laced ew at 1 bead of 
65. his arm ute he durſt not any ny longer hi 
n a Akanes. He ſtill remain d ſome time ge 
＋ of Lewis 
James the 


eek” Ks j King of Scotland. This marriage was much op- 


_ 


d by t ing of England, who look'd upon it as 
No means of a ſtrict union between Scotland and 
France, which would be as advantageous to thoſe two 
kingdoms, as it was formidable to England. In this 
interval la Hire made himſelf maſter of $0i/ſons, 
which was a very imporrant conqueſt in the then firu- 
ation of affairs. 

* king gave himſelf the leſs trouble about co- 
ng io Parts, as he was willing to make himſelf de- 
fred by the Pariſians. Beſides this, he had ve 

cers on Ky fide, to watch over the 1 2 
2 rag the Engliſh, and was willing to ſettle all things 
in Berri, Poitou, La _— Dauphiny, and Au- 
vergne for the caſe of t ple in thoſe quarters, 
whoſe attachment and — > Ya experienc'd in the 
worſt of his misfortunes ; — laſtly, he knew that he 
had very little to fear from the Engliſp, being fully 
inform'd, that the utmoſt effort of their arms was a- 
bout to fall upon the duke of Burgundy. 

There was now an open 2 between them, and 
the moſt violent acts of hoſtility were practis d on 
both fides, and ny the ie put in execution the 
deſign he had long ſince projefted, of laying fiege to 
Calais. He had a very numerous arm made a 
review inthe conſtable's preſence, hound oh them to 
be fine troops He Araightway took the caſtle of Oye, 


end a par of the garriſon priſoners. "He made 
I alt 


el. 128, himſelf m 


of ad, way Pauclinguen, and ſome 
other fortreſſes in the neighbourhood, and then laid 
fiege to Calais ; whilſt = lord of Croy with a de- 
tachment attac k d Gui | 

Calas was vigorou ee. and the people of 
Ghent, who made up An moſt conſiderable” part of 
his army, grew tired of the e _ ent within about 
a month, when they ſaw that — was not far ad- 
vanced. They rais'd a mutiny, accuſed their =» 
rals of treachery, and whatever the duke of Burgundy 
could do to detain them till the coming up of the —_— 


* 
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of Gloucefter, who had ſent to offer him battle by an 4. D. 


herald, and whoſe challenge he had accepted, they 1436. 
were reſolv'd to decamp, This laid him under a ne- | 
ceſſity to break off the engagement, to recall Croy - 

from the fiege of Guiſnes, to retire into his do- 


minions equally incens'd at the untowardneſs of his 
ſubje&s, and oo diſgrace they had occafion'd him. pt 
he duke of Glouceſter being arrived at Calais with 3 

ten thouſand men ſome days after the ſiege was rais' d, gli. — 
he led them into Ar tois, where he ravaged the plain 
country, and took a pleaſure to let the duke of Zur- 
gundy ſee what his rupture with the Eng/iſo was like 
to coſt him, | | 

The duke was moſt diſturb'd at the inſurrection 


of the Flemings, and the different parties which were 


 form'd in ſeveral great towns. Theſe revolts were ve- 


unſeaſonable to the king, as they binder'd him 
fon baving all the aſſiſtance he had hoped of the 
duke of Burgundy againſt the Engliſh. As theſe had 
hardly any thing to fear from the Flemings, they were 
in a condition to make war againſt France. The 
duke of York enter'd the country of Caux, recover'd 
ſeveral caſtles, and afterwards „ though this 

lace was taken from him again within a few days. 

But the king had a much more confiderable loſs be- 4. D. 1437. 
fore the winter was over, This was the town of Pon- Hitt. Chr 
roiſe which was ſurprized by general Talbot by means ch 
of the ice; and the mareſchal of P Adam, who was VII. 


then in the town, found much difficulty to get off. Jean Char | 


Za Hire having made a like attempt at Rouen with enge 

a body of a thouſand men, was defeated; and ſeveral fol, 136. 

other enterprizes were undertaken in divers places, 

ſome of which were ſucceſsful, and others unfortu- 

nate. | | 

In the mean while the king prepared for his jour- 

ney to Paris, but he was defirous before he enter'd 

the town to deſerve the honours the Pariſians were 

preparing for him by ſome fignal action. He gave or- 

ders to lay ſiege to Montereau-faui-Yonne, and when 

all the preparations were made, he took the field. The 

lace was defended by a brave Engliſhman, named Sir 

homas Gerhard. When they had made their ap- 

proved, and the cannon they had brought from Paris 
d open'd a ſufficient breach, they gave the aſſault; 


but 


2 
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but wete te puls d. They ſperteight days in mak 
the breach — actica jet — 12 
diſpoſition for a freſh attack, The king was teſolv'd 
to be preſent in the action, he expos'd himſelf to 
much danger, and even more than was 


For he not only paſs'd the F, where the water 


teach d up to his middle; but having cauſed a ladder, 


to be fix'd' againſt the wall, he mounted with his 


ſword drawn, and was one of the firſt who leap'd up- 
on the rampart, This example, joined to the emu- 
lation of the French and Bretrons, of whom the con- 


ſtable had. brought a great number to the lege, 


made both the one and the other to do wondert. 


They carried the walls, and the Ergli who defend- 


ed it were all either taken or put to the ſword, and 
certain Frenchmen who were found amongſt them 
were hang'd as rebels. They then laid ſiege to the 


caſtle, which ſurrender'd on compoſition, and an honou- 
rable capitulation was granted to the defendants at the 
dauphin's requeſt, who was there firſt initiated in feats 


of war, and diftinguiſh'd himſelf by his valour and 
bravery. This place was very important, as well for 
its ſtrength, as Heath it hinder'd the communication 
of France with Burgundy, and very much incommo- 
ded Champagne. The king made the count of Du- 
nois captain or governour of the place, and went from 
thence to Aſelun, whilſt the conſtable return'd to Pa- 


ri, in order to haſten the prepatations they were ma- 


* there for his majeſty's _ 

he fiege which the duke of Burgundy had made 
before Croroy almoſt at the ſame time the king ſat 
down before Morterea!!, was not attended with the 
like ſucceſs ; and general Zallot obliged him to raiſe 
it, So many inſtances of adverſe fortune were a 


great mortification to the duke, who whillt he was 


ined with the Zrglifh, had ſeldom fail'd of glory in 
his expeditions. Bur for the happineſs of France, he 
was far more prorok'd at his diſappointments than 
tempted to change his ſide. They were not mighti- 
ly diſturb'd in France to heat his'enterprizes fail'd 3 
for how fair an outſide ſoever they put on, bis haugh- 
ty deportment and over-bearing carriage at the trea 
of Arras, and the hard conditions he had ex 


from the king, were not inwardly forgotten, And. 


they 
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they hoped to get rid of them in time. The return A. D. 


of the people to their duty, the hatred they had 1437; 
contrafted againſt the Exgliſb, and above all, the re... 


duction of Paris, began to render the duke leſs ne- 
ceſſary. The king had withal not long fince redeemed 
Dreuæ for 18000 crowns of a French gentleman, na- 
med ZBoulart, who had hitherto adhered to the Ex- 
up. The Pariſians teſtified a violent impatience to 
their lawful prince again, and this was a great 
example for the other towns. + 
The king did not delay-any longer to give his ca- 
pi city the ſatisfaction they deſired. They had not 
een him fince the year 1418, when he was then no 
more than dauphin ; and this was near twenty years 
ago. 'He made his entry in the month of November. 
iſtorians do not agree upon the day ; but it appears 
from the regiſter of the parliament of this year 143), 
that it was the 12th. es 
The entry was performed with all imaginable 
marks of reſpect, and the moſt ſenſible inſtances of 
joy and affeAion on the part of the Pariſſans. No- 
thing was wanting to the magnificence of the cere- 
mony. All the ſtreets of the town and ſuburbs were 
filled with a vaſt multitude of people, and from the 
chapel towards St. Denis, as far as to the Church of 
Netre Dame, there were ſeverally preſented divers 
ſpectacles; which tho' not of the taſte, nor faſhion, 
nor regularity of our time, did nevertheleſs very evi- 


dently expreſs the pleaſure the people took in ſceing 


and receiving their King, 


After having performed his devotions at Notre ww of 


Dame, he went to the palace, Several days were the rei 
ſpent in making regulations with reference to the c 


government of Paris. Ambroſe de Lore was made 
preſident of juſtice ; and Zailler, who had moſt con- 
tributed to the reduction of the town, was made ſu- 
perintendant of the city. The parliament was held 


regularly, as in former times, and the old form of 


er reſtored. But Paris had hardly enjoyed 
is 1 ſor ſome weeks, before it was de- 


prived of its prince's preſence. The famine and the 


e which ravaged the whole country of 
Vance, began very ſoon to make a dreadful havock in 


eb/* cpi: of the kingdom, and changed it into a 
ſor- 


Fu. 
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A. D. ſorrowſul deſart. The king and court were obliged 


1437. to part thence on the zd of December, to avoid the 


infection of the air, e ſoldiers obſerving there 
died every day ſome thouſands of men, would no 
longer continue in the place, and the town ran the 
7 5 of falling again into the hands of the Eng- 


4 The premier preſident, Adam de Cambray, Simon 
Charles, prefident of the chamber of accounts, and 
de Lore, provoſt of the town, ſacrificed themſelves 


for the publick good. They promiſed the king 


not to depart thence, but to keep it, and maintain 


in it the beſt order they could. God recompenſed 


their zeal, by preſerving them from the contagion; 
but their cares could not prevent the ravage of the 
plague and famine, In the mean while, the war 


continued, and began. to ſhow itſelf in a very extra- 


ordinary manner. » | 

The moſt part of the French nobility of the country 
which ſubmitted to the Engliſb, had left their lands, to 
paſs over to the king's party, and were reduced to an 
extreme poverty. The reſolution theſe gentlemen too 


K. 
was to aſſemble each upon the frontiers of their pro- 
to 


of 


vince, to make inroads upon their own lands, a 
live by this kind of robbery, at the expence of the 
Era, and thoſe whom they had given, hired, ot 


their eſtates to. The gentlemen of Maine, Nor- 
mandy, and in the neighbourhood of Guyenne, were 
particularly active in this manner. 5 Ep 
The greateſt inconvenience was, that when they 
did not find ſufficient proviſions amongſt their ene- 
mies, they pillaged the king's ſubjects for the reſt 
his majeſty was at a loſs what meaſures he ſhou 
take, to put a ſtop to ſo great diſorders, as he had 
not wherewithal to ſupply theſe gentlemen with mo- 
ney: He was obliged to wink at what was done 
the rather, as theſe troops, tho' ſo little ſubje 
to diſcipline, did from time to time perform moſt fig- 


2 nal ſervice to the ſtate. Villandras, on the fide of 


Bourdeaux, was continually making inroads upon the 


1 5 
Charles vn. 2585 and had cut off ſeveral conſiderable parties 
t 


of them; he ſcized upon divers fortreſſes, and by 
that means merited a pardon for the —_— vio-, 
4 ence: 
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lences he had formerly committed upon the land: A. O. 


0000 217 1437. 


of France. | yu 
Montargis.and Cheurcuſe were allo reſtored to 
king's obedience, - but the Z72g1 ook LM 
=Y fame other caſtles; in the country of Caux ; and 
after that Gerberoy in Beauvars,' and Sr, Germain en 
Laye. They laid fiege to Harfleur, but the mareſ- 


chal de Rieux, and the count 4 Eu, obliged them to 


raiſe the fiege. The count 4 Eu was wa, rcturned 
from England, where he had been a priloner gver 
fince the battle of Agincourt ; and the king had made 
him his captain general in Nr many. 


On the other fide, the duke of HBurgundy having Mealterlet, 


appeaſed a great ſedition at Bruges, where the ma- 
reſchal 4e / I/te- Adam was unfortuuately ſlain, made 
a new attempt upon Calais, which again proved un- 
ſucceſsful. "Twas thus the war was then carried on 
in France, without almoſt any advancement on either 
fide, or any other cen than the deſtruction of the 
kingdom. 1 re 

In the mean while, the king was beyond the Loire, 
employed in a troubleſome affair, which bore no re- 
ference indeed to the war, but to the eccleſiaſtical 
polity of the kingdom ; and the great differences 
which began, or rather were renewed between the. 
head and the members of the church, I mean be 
tween the council of Baſil and Pope Eugenius IV. 
Matters were brought to that paſs, that the prelates 
of the council declared the pope gy Ferv'rm rom his 
office; and the pope, on his fide, declared null and 
void whatſoever ſhould be henceforward tranſacted at 
Baſil, He publiſhed a bull, which transferred the 
council to Ferrara, and excommunicated all thoſe, 
who ſhould continue to hold an aflembly at Baſil. 

The king had. done all he could to promote a re- 
conciliation. He had not even rejected the tranſla- 
tion of the council; but he did not approve of Fer- 
rgra, and had propoſed Avignon. He did not judge 
it convenient to declare againſt the pope ; and be- 
ſides, was under obligations to the council, who had 


ſtrenuouſly fuſed the embaſſadors of England to "TIS 

confirm the treaty of T7oyes, by which he was ex- tions upon 

eluded the ſucceſſion to the crown of France: and the hiftory 

farther, the prelates of 145 had given the N * * 
| | org- 
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dots of France the place Which was due to them in 
Thie was the ſtate of affairs in the year 1438, when 
e council of Baſil ſent an embaſſy to the king, to 
lefire him to receive, and publiſh in his kingdom, di- 
vers er. which the fathers of the council had 
made for the reformatjon of the church. The King 
promiſed to have them examined. 2 | 
In ſhort, there was, an aſſembly held at Zourges, 
in the, holy chapel, where ſeveral prelates, abbots, 

ſhtes, and lords, were preſent 3 and the king him- 


lelk aſſiſted in perſon. After the affair had been 
examined in preſence of the council and the pope, the 


F4 . 
„ s K 
a * # 


king declared, that he received the'e regulations with 
certain additional modifications, which the uſages of the 
Callican church required. From theſe! decrees, or 
regulations, was compoſed what has ſince been called 
he Pragmatick auction. The pope was highly of- 
ended, becauſe that in the Pragmatick, they owned 
the council to be ſuperior to the pope, eſtabliſhed the 
ancient cuſtom and form of ordaining biſhops and o- 
ther prelates, and retrenched a great many uſages, 
yhich were very advantageous and profitable to the 
holy ſee. _ "The popes afterwards very earneſtly foli- 
cited the king to aboliſh this decree, but it conti- 
nucd till the reign of Francis the firit, who, by a- 
greement with Leo the tenth, ſubſtituted the Concor- 
dat in its ſtead ; the two powers having found their 
intereſt in ſo doing. But this was not done without 
test oppoſition, as I ſhall ſhew in the hiſtory of 
Bat Great prince's reign, | 
'Byt what moſt diſturbed the pope in this affair, 
was, that by this act the aſſembly of Baſil was in an 
aythoritative manner acknowledged in France to be 
encral council, and conſequently the aſſembly he 
bade lcd together at Ferrara, was no other than a 
preterded council. This judgment threw him un. 
der the molt terrible epprehenſinns, for as he knew 
how, the prelates of Baſil ſtood. diſpoſed towards 


him, he could not doubt but they would” very foon 
praceed to his depoſition ;, and in this caſe he was in 
ee to ſec France withdraw itſelf from his abe- 
dence, The council of Had did in reality, depoſe 
hui the following year ; but notwithſtanding this de- 
9 3 © polition, 
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ion, the king always: ackhöwledged HBugenius . B. 
wer ant — the Pragmaticł Santtion 1438: 
notwithflanding; co) © hou ht 6 15 1 007 Bot d A 

Whilſt NE kao war continued to encreaſt, 
there was ſome hopes to ſee an end of the difference 
between France and England, by the mediation of 
Iſabel of Portugal, ducheſs of Burgundy. She 
wiſhed fort peace, that the duke her husband might 
be at quiet; and ſhe was eſteemed · by the king of 
England, becauſe ſhie was deſcended of the houfs' of 
Lancaſter by his mother's ſide, and ſo was his near 
relation. - d“ 0 bt t 8 1 hs 

She obtained of the two kings to ſend their em. A. D. 1429 
baſſadors to meet between Calais and Gravelinehl mo EY * 
She was preſent herſelf upon the occaſion, and fiesties, Ge. 
brought them to agree to a nogotiation in the month Monſteler, 
of May at Cherbourg, upon the frontiers of Picarqyi ter 154 
The conferences began in unt at Oye, between Ca- 
lais and Gravelines, in preſence of the ducheſs; The 
propoſit ions which were made on both ſides, were 16 
oppoſite, that they could come to no agreement: 

owever, there were articles of peace drawn up, in 
which the ducheſs of Burgundy abated ſomewhat of | 
the pretenſions of the tud kings, and they promiſed _, ., 
to meet again in & tember, atrer they ſhould” have 
given their anſwer. The cardinal of ¶iucheſter, who 
was the principal plenipotentiary of Euglanu, did not 

2 eforc he declared to the embafladors-- 
of France, that they could not come into the late pro- 
poſals of the ducheſs of Burgundy. 7. 10 

Notwithſtanding this declaration, they aſſembled 
the firſt of May in the year 1440, but without con- 
cluding any thing. And the king of France oblery> 
ing that the Eugliſb continued always conſtant in the 
moſt part of the extravagant demands they had made 
at al, recalled his pleni potentiaries, and broke off 
the negotiation. 5 

As there was no truce between the two nations e- 
ven during the time of theſe conferences, they mu- — 
tually carried on the buſineſs of the war. The con- Au x96 
ſtable laid ſiege to Meaux, and took it. Twas then Bery. 

a very ſtrong place, and becauſe of its neighbourhood Jean Char- 
to Paris, very important. From thence he carried the Mongielet, 
war into Normandy, and ſat down before Avranehss5 & 
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A. D. but general Talbot being come to its ſuccour, obliged 
1429. him to raiſe the fiege. This diſprace was repaired 
by the taking of Sr. Suſanne, a fortreſs which was 
Very incommodious/to Maine and Anjou. T was ſur- 
pe by the GY _ bY | | | 
Wo may we y that the liſh ha 
the worſt of the War for ſome — Bar = 
France was always the ſcene of action. Theſe reſo- 
Jute enemies ſtill maintained their ground, eſpecial] 
in_Picaray and Normandy, and they received ſuf. 
cient ſuccour from Exglaud to wait for a favourable 
opportunity of gaining an advantage. There was one 
red itſelf, which might haue been attended with 
very uſeſul conſequences to their deſign, if a ſpeedy 
remedy had not been provided againſt this dtead ſul 
miſchief, which menaced the kingdom with a new 
civil war. iT 
The lord of Tyimouille had returned to court ſome 
time ago, but was very little regarded there. He 
was | highly incenſed to find himſclf thus undiſtin- 
iſhed, after — been ſo long chief diſpoſer of 
4 D. 1440. the courtiers and the ſoldiers fortune, and the general 
diftributor-of favours. 
ig Cbron. Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, who had deprived 
Hiſtory of him of his employment, kept his poſt, and was firmly 
4-4. Ul. united to the conſtable, to whom la Trimonille had 
Jean Char 1ways an irreconcileabie hatred, as a perſon who 
Abadgment would have ruined him, and had even formed a de- 
of = 8" ſign upon his life. He was not ignorant, that by rea- 
vii. fon of the great authority the count and conſtable 
Monſtrelet. bore in the government, ſeveral of the princes and 
lords looked upon them with eyes of jealouſy. The 
dukes of Bourbon and Alen gon, the counts of Djnoi; 
and Vendoine, made no ſcruple to declare their ſenti- 
ments openly upon this head, and /a 7rimonills made 
great advantage of their diſinclination. He pro- 
voked them till more and more, and under pretext 
that a remedy was provided for certain diſorders, from 
which the people ſuffered great grievances, they 
formed a confederacy to demand the reformation of 
the ſtate. 
Theſe confederate princes were formidable of them- 
ſelves, but they thought of a head, who would make 
their inſurrection ſtill more dangerous; and this 2 
| the 
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the dauphin Leis. The young prince was then in 


his eighteenth year, had a” good capacity, and 


- 


ſtood 
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1440. 


diſtingui ſhed by his valoux at the ſiege of Moutereau. www 


The yoke of a goyernour began to hang heavy on 
him, and the quiet of a private Hfe to be diſagree- 
able. He had already laid open his grief to his fa- 
vourites, but his diſſimulation, which was always 3s 
maſter" talent, had kept them entirely from his fa- 
Ren 499 NG 2 
Chaumont, Baucicaut, Sangllier, and the baſtard of 
Botirbon, were commiſſioned: by the malecontents to 
ſound his diſpoſition, and to'communicate to him. the 
contrivance they were upon. They came to Mort, 
whete he was, and diſcharged their commiſſion per- 
ſectly well; and after ſome general Are or tha 
diſorders of the kingdom, obſerving that he entred 
into their reflections, they incenſed him againſt the 
miniſtry, who held him in too ſevere a de pendance 
for his age, without giving him any NJ or ſhare 
in the adminiſtration; and farther they made him 
hope, that if he would «lift them never ſo little, the 
would find means to procure for him the ſtation that 
was due to his birth, and put him in a condition to 
contribute towards the advantage of the kingdom. 
The dauphin, flattered with theſe fine hopes, gaye 
himſelf up to the faction with all his heart. , "The 
count of Marche, his governour, who was a wife mag, 
and had hitherio brought up the young prince Wi 
a deal of prudence, and in great ſubmiſtion to the 
king, very ſoon perceived an alteration by his conduct 
and diſcourſe ; but the ſudden arrival of the duke pf 
Alengon, with a great number of the nobiliry, 'who 
attended him, did not give him time to prevent the 
miſchief. The duke of Hlengon obliged him to leave 
Niort, and thus made himſelf maſter of the prince's 
rſon and inclination. | * 
The king was at Angers, when he learnt this news 
from the count of Marche himſelf; and farther, the 
lords of Chabannes. and Zlanchefort, the baſtard of 
Fourbon, and ſeveral'others, had left the frontiers, 
with deſign to meet at Bois, where the faftions ran 
together from all parts, to enter into Berry and So- 
logne, and raiſe an inſurrection. v2, 
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52 1015 conſtable bad left the court that very day the 
n learnt what had pa 12 da Ne bad. run a 


riſque in his co 22 A ver ill 
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ble, 


any 7 28 wes pofli- 
and' dens were Al t/a Wl ſunt on all ſides to 
nobility, to join the king: forthwith at Paiziers, 
hither he was FH with. the conſtable. 
The king began, by ſending; a berald to the duke 
of F Alengon, wi orders to give up the dauphin, into 
by ands, The duke did not care to give up fuch a 
a 705 5 that the King drew. pear to Ni- 
Ul (3 


here he * He ſurprized the place 
7 Ates, but the, g's 9900 of the, abbey, with ſeveral 
4 the town; . having, artificd themſelves in cer- 
in towers belonging ta the town, and made them- 
leb maler, One. . 115 e gates, maixtained their 
ſts - againſt him, and held out long enough to be 


the king, Who. as ar off. The ar- 

Hin. Ch nat. ia 

Hin fe | 15 9 * the duke of Pens to quit 

= oy 5 0 1 he bad $4. thrown a garxiſon into the 
ö 1 ſiege to it the next day, a and 


obliged them to 12 
Jo, the mon while, the ſaction uſed, their utmoſt 
40. raiſe, a rebellion throughout the kingdom, 
the 7 nat. ſucceed. in abundance of places, 
2 ility of | Aapergi made anſwer to the dau- 
in's agents, that they were ready to ſacrifice their 
jves and ellates for his ſervice, RT he e 
not act in oppoſition to the King. 
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The dauphin ſent to the duke of Burgumdy, 48 de- A. B. 
fre his — with leave to retire into 14 do. 140. 
nions, in caſe he ſhould find it neceſſury. The due 
anſweted, that he ſhould be always welcome, hut he ; 
would never ſupport him againſt the king; And far- l. 166. 
ther, he offered his mediation to make up the diffe- 


„ 


rence, and this was all he could promiſe him. 
| ' Theſe tefuſals very; much diltoncerted the dau- 
, | phin and the malecontents. A ſew days after they 
were deſerted by the count of Dunois. This' Jord 
not being able any longer to ſuſtain the remorſe of 
| his conſcience, nor reſolve to ruin the ſtate, Which 
| he had been very inſtrumental in preſerving from the 
yoke of the Engliſh, caſt himſelf at the king's" Nee, 
and eaſily obtained his patdon. l 
The nic chews finding himſelf ſecure in Poirot, tr;o, a. 
where the king's troops daily encreaſed, retired with Jean Chart 
his followers into the Bourbormots, upon the lands of *r 
the duke of Bourbon, the moſt powerful among the 
rebels, The king purſued them very cloſely. All 
the places in Auvergue ſhut their gates upon the 
dauphin, and opened them to the king; and farther, 
this province generouſly ſupplied him with a conſi- 
derable ſum of money. In all this long march} the 
king met with but one | misfortune, and this was at 
Aigue-Perſs, where Chabannes carried off his artil- 


3 


1 0 rr 


lery, and ſet fire to his ſtores. W 
I' here was ſoon made a freſh proviſion. They en- 
med the Bourbounois, where they carried ſeveral ca- 
ſtles by aſſault, and received others upon ſurrender. 
They ſeized upon ſeveral fortrefles in the country df 
Fores, and laid waſte the neighbourhood. 1 
The eigour and expedition of the king very ſon 
reduced the rebels to the laſt extremity, They were 
obliged" to have recourſe to the intereſt of the duke 
of Burgundy, whoſe embaſſadors, as well as the unt 
of Eu, had already diſpoſed the king to clemency, 
upon condition the revolted would ſubmit to mercy; ' 
'was determined that the dauphin and che Jake 
of Bourbon ſhould preſent themſelves before the ling 

at Cuſſet, where his majeſty was, and ask his pardon, - 
They came thither in * with Chaumom, lit 
 Trimouille, and de Prie. When they were come 
within half a league of the town, the king ſent word 
| Hh 4 to 


CY 
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A. D. t theſe lords, that he had no favour ſor them, and 
1440, that if they came any farther, he would: lay them 


E n this order be die phin fell into Fates 
trelet, | Upon this order the dauphin fell into a paſſion, and 
3 cold he duke of Bourbon, — ſince 
to pardon his ſervants, he would not accept of the 
pardon himſe lf, and was reſolved to go back again. But 
the duke ſtopped him, and repreſented to him, that it 
was now too late to retire, that they were ſurrounded 
with troops on all fides, and when he ſhould have 
made his peace, they might talk of the reconciliation 
of the reſt; and he Was ſo well acquainted with the 
King's goodneſo, as to hope that he might be prevailed 
on to relent. Hen 8 

The three lors being retired, the dauphin and 
the duke of Bourbon entred the town, and were con- 
ducted to the king. Tbey threw themſelves at his 
feet, and were received. very coldly, He told the 
r. he was then going to bed, and that he would 
ſee him the next morning more at leiſure; and then 
turning to the duke of Bourbon, J bis is not, ſays he 
in a ſevere tone, the firſt fault you have committed. 
1 would adviſe you no longer to do any thing of this 
nature; for if you do, you may be the worſe for it. 

The next day the dauphin and the duke of Bour- 
ben appeared before the king as he came from maſs, 
and asked his pardon a ſecond time. The dauphin 
defired leave for la Trimouille, Chaumont, and de 
Tere to return to court. Ihe king let him know, 
that he was very much diſpleaſed at this requeſt. 
The dauphin inſiſting upon it again, ſo far as to ſay, 
that he had engaged his word it ſhould be done, and 
that he could not continue at court, if theſe lords were 
not recalled : The king anſwered in a paſſion, You 
may go where you ill, the rown-gate's open; and 
then turned his back upon him. 

This obſtinacy of the dauphin produced no other 
effect, than the diſmiſſion of all the officers of his 
houſhold, except his confeſſor and cook, and the pla- 


rely. As for the duke of Bourbon, the king did not 
ſuffer him to remove to any great diſtance, as he had 
not reſtored to him the caſtles of Loches and Vincen- 
nes, Corbile and Sancer re, where the duke's nope 


cing of others about him, upon whom they could 
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a ſtrong gariſon, and came to Bourges, where 2 


* 
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lay. The duke of Alenton and the count oſ J. A; D. 
were likewiſe WN to favour; and to appeaſe the 1440. 
inſurrections which this revolt had cauſed in ſeveral WY Wd, 
laces, the king gave notice of the dauphin's ſubmiſ- 
len to all the 2 of the kingdom, by his let- 
ters dated at Culſſet the azath of July, in the year 


I S073 1 | 291 Hus | Abs ' 

Hhus ended the civil —— which laſted for ſix Monſtrelct. 
m the. The king, who foreſaw the conſequences, loe. cit. 
* 2 it on with all, poſſible vigour. and activity. 

After; the peace, he marched towards Berry, and re- Hin. Chro. 
duced by the way la Charite upon the Loire, left there vr 


many pre lates, lawyers, and other great men af the, 

kingdom, were aſſembled by his order, to conſult 

proper meaſures to be taken with reference to 

x Aj chiſm which was formed in the church. 

The embaſſadors of France, and ſeveral other prin- \ 
ces, had labourcd in vain, to make up the difference 
between Pope Eugenius and the council of ; Baſil. 

Both fides ſtrictly adhered to their firſt articles, Ihe 


. 


cardinal of Arles, who. was the head of the 3 


adverſaries, continued to keep up the aſſemblies o 
Baſil; and the pope beld his at Ferrara; from whence 
he removed them in a ſhort time to Florence, by 


teaſon of the contagious diſtemper, which, raged in 


the town. Both fides endeavoured to gain over prin- 
ces to their intereſts, till at laſt, in the year 1439 
the council depoſed Eugenius from the 2 and 
elected another pope, which was Amedeus duke of 
Savoy. This prince had renounced his title about 
five years ago, had pus his two ſons, Lewuis and Phi- 
lip, in poſſeſſion of his dominions, and had retired 
with ſome lords to Ripailles, upon the borders of the 
lake of Geneva, where they lived an hermetical life, 
without abſtaining from the innocent pleaſures of 
hunting and fiſhing notwithſtanding, and the other 
conveniencies of human life, a, 
Amedeus accepted the popedom, which the cardi- 17 
nal of Arles came to offer him, either becauſe he 
grew weary of this ſolitude, or that the cardinal, who 
was in reputation for his virtue, had perſuaded him, 
that he would by this means advance the glory of 
God, and the good of the church. He ſuffered him- 


ſelf 
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* D. 4 hob ent the Al e Mattice, was 
1449. oy” mrs took name of Fol 
the fift Pope 
The cn of ee, "ne ele tion of 1 
ens, wee diſa pproved by almoſt all the princes; The 
embaſſadors ance proteſted againſt it ar Py 
and mp5 he king would continue in the 
Shafts dience of Eugenius, till an affair of this imp. france 
had been examined in an oecymenical council, or in 
an aflembly of the Gallican Church, and the 9 
ys Ain men of his 2 whoſe advice he ſhoyld- 
7” ulate his c was this' aflembly which 195 
ng called at Sourges, whithet he came, after He had 
ai erſed the fedition I have juft mentioned.” 

Aker ſeveral conferences, in which the bini 
genen of 1515 Eigenius, and thoſe of the council of 
Baſil; were allowed all ble liberty of ſpeech, the 
bis declared be woul _ in the obcdjeiite of 
Engenins, whom he Acker ed to aſſemble a 1 
council in France the next year, in order to put an 
end to ſo pernicious a ſchiſmm in the church. a 
A Syl duke of Burgundy ſollowed the king's exam 

did the countries of Caſtille, s Italy, wo pg Eng- 
land. On the other ' fide, Savoy, Switzerland, and 
ſome towns of Grrmany, embraced the N of Felix. 
But the greateſt 22 — of Germany obſerved a neutra- 
liry. Thus the church was almoft in the ſame con- 
dition it was in during the time of the great ſchiſm. 
But God did not permit this latter to laſt ſo lo 
In the mean time the Pngliſ did not fail to make 
their advantage of the dauphin's revolt, which em. 
ployed the og * a long time beyond the Loire and 
| 2 Fourbonnojs. General Talbot 447 fiege to Ha 
— * . The two 1 John and Robert of E oureville, 
Jean Char- defended the place for * months ; but the ſuccour 
tier. which was ſent them, e been repulſed, they 
were obliged — capitulate and ſurrender, Aſonti vil. 
de Charles liers alſo ubject a fecond time to the Exglißb. 
VII. but the king {inde up his loſs by the raking of Zou- 
ret viers, Conches, Saint Germain en Laye, ſome. o- 
ther ſortreſſes in Champagne. 
About this time there fell out an accident, which 
at once gave pleaſure and diſquiet to the king. 
Charles duke of Orleans had been priſoner in = 
an 


rel 


= 
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61 lund ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, that is, twenty⸗ A\'D:- 
hn five. years. His brother, the count of Dunol had a 1449. 
| long time negotiated in va in for his deliverunce.' The WY 
"4 Fngtiſh were at laſt determin'd to releaſe hitu, but 
he infited upon a ranſom of three hundred thouſand 
be The count ſound himſelf in a condition to 
ay part, bur knew not. what” to do — the 
ice * "He bathe ught himſelf: of applying to the duke 
in 3 wks! generoully mad kim a-preſent of 


At the other two hundred thouſand crowns. This gene- 
K. roſity of the duke of zurgundy was very. a reeable 
he to the king ; for after ſuch a ſtep, there was all 


fible: reaſon to hope, that the old miſunderſtanding - ++ © * 
between the houſes — Burgund y and Orleans, woul - ht 
NN ceaſe; and thus indeed it actually hap- 
t the conduct of the duke of Orleans; aſter 


c 2 was very diſpleaſing to his majeſty; 
* for d of making his court to him, immediately 
11 after his arrival h yg ſtrait to the duke of Bur. 
n 1 and having tarried with him for a long time, 

e the had information that he was forming a mor 
1 0 ll lance with the Aue, than might babe, been 
- W1 

| The duke of Orleans rectived the collar 6b the 
5 Golden. Fleece vm the hands of the duke of Burgun- 
1 „and the dus of Hurgundy that of the olds of 


G c Porcupine, which was 1 by the late duke 
a of Orleans, who had been aſſaſſinate by” the duke 
of . 's father, If they had ſtopp'd here, the 
king w have been well fatialied ; — he learn'd, 
that cheſs two princes had ſent the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, by agreement, to the dukes of Alergor 
and Britamy ; and this gave his majeſty not a little 
uneaſineſfs, as he had already experienced the tur- 
bulent and dangerous inclination of the duke of Alen- 
gon in the late revolt. | 
His uneafineſs, and the ſuſpicions which had been 
ſuggeſted to him upon the ſtrict union of all theſe 
princes, were increaſed by the news he received, that 
the duke of Orleans was upon the road, and advan- 
cing-towards the court with a great attendance of 
tlemen, to the number of three hundred horſe ; a. 
tho' perhaps the duke of Orleans might have no ill 
defign, yet the unruly diſpoſition of the dauphin 
re- 


T's 
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D. required him to be upon his guard, and take umb 
1440. at every thing. The king had — —ę— 
great impatience to ſee the duke of Orleans who was 
A already arrived at Paris, in bis way to the court, 
77* which then xeſided beyond the Loire. A courier 
was diſpatched to him to expreſs the deſire the king 
had to take bim in his arms, and at the. ſame time 
gave orders to diſmiſs the gentlemen of his company, 
and e the ſub of the duke of ur- 
| order ſurprized and vex'd him, inſomuch that 
laying aſide his deſign of going to court, he. retired 
4. D. 1441, —＋ duchy of Orleans, where he continued ſome 
moyths before he went to the king. 

"The court ſeemed in appearance to be unconcern'd 
at his diſguſt. The king croſſed the Loire, and en- , 
ter'd Champagne with his troops, having always the G 
dauphin in his company, He took ſeveral fortreſſes 

into his own hands, and pardon'd the governours who 30 
had been concerned in the late troubles. In this num- 4 
ber was the Beau 4e Commerci. Tbe king put 
an end to the war between the count of YVaudemont 
and the marquiſs 4u Pont, ſon to Rent king of Sicily, 
and duke of Har, which was kindled afreſh, by his 
ſole authority. But the moſt worthy action of this 
journey, was the execution of a reſolution he had a 
= time formed to put a ſtop to the violence of the 
ſoldiers, ' who did almoſt as much miſchief to the 

ple as the enemics themſelves. He gave orders, 
with the conſent of the towns whom he had engaged 
in his defign, that the troops ſhould have their quar- 
ters during the winter, not only in the burghs and 
villages, but in the fortreſſes and towns, a ſmall num- 
ber in each, as the townſmen were ſtronger and more 
in a condition, to contain. them ' within the bounds of 
regularity ; and he forbad them to raiſe the leaſt diſ- 
orders under pain of a corporal puniſhment, - 

To ſhow that theſe were not vain menaces, he diſ- 
charged ſeveral officers and governours who had been 
moſt complained of, and threw the baſtard of Hour- 
bon, the duke's brother, into cuſtody at Bay upon 
Aube. He was one who had moit offended by his 
exceſſive violences, and it coſt him his life. 


Twas 


8 
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"Twas Ns the king would not have choſen him . D. 
e among ſo many others as faulty as 144r., 


for an exam 


himſelf, if this had been the only cauſe ; but this Wye 
him for his _ 


ext was gladly made uſe of to puniſh 
other miſdemeanours, which had provoked the ki 
more highly againſt him : for 'twas he who had mo 
contributed to engage the dauphin in the revolt. He 
was condemned to be drowned, and was tied in a 
ack, and caſt into the river, which at that time was 
a cuſtomary puniſhment in France. The duke of 
Bourbon was highly diſpleaſed ; but as the king, 
when he received him to mercy, had obliged him to 
put into his hands ſeveral fortreſſes under his com- 
mand, he was no longer afraid of him, as he had 
ut him out of a condition to make any new di- 
Puibatice: g hs | | 

The manner of the king's proceeding in ſuppreſ- 
ſing the conſpiracy of the princes, and the vigour 
with which he acted in that affair, procured him a 
degree of authority in his kingdom which till then 
he had wanted; and he learn'd at the ſame rime by 
experience, that a prince, at the head of his army 
in perſon, is able to execute his deſigns in a - 
different manner from what he can do by the miniſtra- 
tion of his officers, be their capacity and fidelity what 
jt will, This made him reſolve to carry on the war 
for the future in his own perſon, as much as he could. 
This reſolution was the ſafety of his kingdom; and 
fortune, which had hitherto ſeemed to carry an even 
hand between the two parties, did afterwards declare 
for him upon almoſt every occafion. . : 

He undertook the ſiege of Creil, a very ſtrong place 
upon the river Oiſe, and carried his point in twelve 
days. The conqueſt of this place put him into a 
condition - to lay ſiege to Pontorſe, where the Engliſh 
were reſolved to maintain their ground at any rate; 
decauſe ſo long as they were maſters here, there would 
always remain ſome hope of regaining Paris. 

The king, after having paſſed ſome days at Creil, 
fat down before Pontoiſe. The fiege laſted three 
months, during which the place was five times ſup- 

lied with proviſions, and the gariſon changed, ſome-Jox 
imes by the duke of Tork, and ſometimes by general of 
Talbot. During all this time, the king's camp were VII. 
* | con- 


EP ae 


— with the dauphin, whom he always kept near him, 


* 
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ed ether by ſallies from the 2 

1511 who 5 in the country, or 
defence of the they had gained, till the x 9th day 
- of Sefember, when they gave a general aſſault 
the wall in three different places. 

The king led the attack, Pbich was to be made at 
the tower N The aflault near Notre Jem 
was commanded by the dauphin, and the thir 
the b Aion of the bridge =; the mareſchal of Lobes 
ed ire ay, placed on the fide of Normazidy, with a 

of cava Tio dean the camp, in caſe the Eugliſb, 
who had ſeveral n ram ling in 1 neigh - 


bourhood, ſhould undcrtake to —_ e a diverſion, 

The, | affault laſted two hours and a half, with a 
great lau hter on 9 ſides, but at laſt the victor 
remained to the French. The Enzliſh were f 
ſtorm d upon the king's attack. He mounted the 

reach himſelf ſword in hand, and killed all who came 
fore him. All parts preſent! took the wr do The 
dauphin ſtormed the town on 4 ſide, and in a mo- 
3 after, the mareſchal of Loheac did the ſamg, 
ix hundred Eng 24 were put to the ſword; four 
undred ſubmitted, and obtained quarter; and two 
undred, who bad gained the country, were either 
a or taken priſonets by the cavalry. The king 
ers to hinder the pillage of the town. He 
— himſelf on 87? fee thro' all the ſtreets, at- 
tended with the dauphin, to encourage the townſmen ; 
and enter'd into ſeveral churches, to return God 
thanks for a conqueſt which was ſo conſiderable to 
him. He returned ſoon after to Paris, where he was 
received with great acclamations, and conducted to 
Notre Dame, where they ſung a Te Deum with 
great ſolemnity. 

Four days before the taking of Pontoi ſe, a gentleman 
of Normandy named John Floquet or de Floques, gover- 
nour of Conches, ſurprized Evereux, and cut off the 
Engliſh * inſomuch, that by little and little 
the Engliſb were driven ſome diſtance from Paris : 
butas they were maſters of Mcante and Merlan, they 
would {till ſometimes make excurſions as far as to the 

tes of the town, 


As ſoon as the campaign was ended, the king went 


ago 


" ©” {7 Be e 
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into Pol ron and Muintongt, tb do the fame there as he £4 D. 
had done in Champagne and Picardy tor the eaſe of 144 
the: people, that is, to ſuppreſs the licentſohis beha» WAyay 
vlout of the ſoldiers. He reftored order in theſe pro- 

yinces, as well as in Angoumois and Limotdin.” Hs 

went to Zi moges, and re-ei''d there an embaſly which 

much difpleas'd him, as it let him know, that the 

princes {till went on to cabal againſt the government, 

and with ſo much the more danger to the fate, a 16. aca 
the duke of Prrgundy was enter d into the confede- gg, 


racy. | 

| The dukes of Orleans, Alenſon, and Bourbon, and Monitrelet, 
ſeveral lords of their faction, had by agreement given fol. 186. 
the dukes, of Purgnndy and Britanny a meeting at 
Nevers.. The king was inform'd of it, and ſent thi- 

ther the fire de Beaumont, chancellor of France, to 

learn of them the ſubject of their conference. They 

made great complaints, which were reduced to the lit- 

tle confideration he had for the princes of the blood; 

to the violation of ſome articles in the treaty of Arras, 

to the prejudice of the duke of Zurgyndy, to the dif- 

orders of the ſtate touching the ad viniffeation of juſ⸗ 

tice, and the want of difcipline amongft the ſoldiers; 

the miſeries of the people, who were oppreſs'd by 
taxes; the neceflity of making peace or a fruce with 
England, and the 5 in which the king was about - 

to leave the country in the neighbourhood of Paris 


* by a 2 he was reſolv'd to make into Languedoc, 

whither he would carry with him the chief part of his 

1 troops. They {ct down all theſe grievances in writing, 

" and this was the ſubject of their de putation, which the 

4 beg receiy d at Limoges. | 
The king anſwer'd in like manner by writing, and Chronol 


q his conduct in all the points mention'd in the princes 
, temonſtrance. The duke of Burgundy had enter'd 
, into this cabal through reſentment for the king's un- 
kind uſage of him in the caſe of the duke of Orleans, 
and more eſpecially becauſe he would not give leave 

to that prince to come to court till he difmiſe'd from 

| his attendance ſeveral lords and gentlemen of Burgun- 
Ay, who would have 1 d him thither. The 

king remov'd this cauſe of diſcontent from the duke 

| of Burguny, in letting the duke of Orleans - $448 
tnat 
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\ kings to put a force upon themſelves on ſuch occaſions, 
and not refuſe to take ſome diſagreeable ſteps when 
the neceſſary conjuncture of affairs require it of them, 

The duke of Orleans return'd well ſatisfy'd, and the 

' duke of 3 ſeeing he was ſo, expreſs'd no lon- 


r any uneaſineſis. This was enough to diſconcett 
the ill deſigns of the reſt, who had no other views 
than to imbroil the ſtate, and engage the dukes of 

| Burgundy and Britanny to take up arms; and thus 
; | the ing thought he might without any apprehen- 
3 fions of danger undertake his journey into Languedoc, 
ö which was principally occaſion d by theſe motives. 
Hin de he * had laid ſiege to the town of Tartas 
Jean ler in the lordſhip of Albrer, and after a vigorous defence 
Hiſt, Chro. of between fix and ſeven months, the governour had 
nol, capitulated upon this condition, That if the French did 
commu appear before the town with greater forces than 
the Engliſh upon St. Joh Bafriſt's eve, he would 
ſurrender. | 

"Twas a point of the laſt importance for the kin 
not to deſert the lord of Albret, who with the lor 
of Armagnac and Comminge made head againſt the 
Englif in thoſe quarters, and rais'd a very uſeful di- 
verſion in his favour. - s bo 

He therefore made haſte to march towards that ſide, 
attended by the dauphin and the conſtable. He pla- 
ced himſclt at the head of ſixteen thouſand horſe, took 
the my to Tartas, and put himſelf in poſture of bat- 
ye in fight of the town. When ſuccour came after 
uch a ſort of capitulation, which was very cuſtomary at 
that time, this was call'd keeping the day. 

The Exgliſ, who had not near ſo many forces, 
durſt not appear, apd the rown which in a manner 12 

| | | en 
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been ſequeſtred, was teſtored into the king's hands. A. Ty ' 
His majeſty's preſence with ſo m ny troops, and the 14. 
care he had own to aſſiſt his vaſſals, was attended 
with a very happy effect, and attach'd to him the © 
—_ and people of the country much more than 
before. | When 

The king did not ſuffer ſb many excellent troops to 
lie idle, He made himſelf matter of Sr. Severe, ono, 
of the — 4 places belonging to the Engliſb in CO 
Gaſcony, and he took Dax in like manner, The 
dauphin fignalized his valour in both the aflaults upon 
theſe two places. La Reole was alſo brought under 2 . 
ſubjection. The campaign laſted between ſeven and charles VII. 
eight months, and the want of proviſion and forage ob- 
liged the king to put an end to it, and disband his 
troops He retired to Montauban, and paſs'd his 
Chriſtmas there. c 11:07 4 

The greateſt loſs the king had in this expedition 
was Steven ae Vignolzs, but more common:y call'd 
la Hire, one of his oldeſt, moſt brave, and faithtulleſt 
officers, who died at Montauban. He was honour'd 
with ſeveral confiderable employments, but notwith- 
ſtanding the king's kindneſs, his difintereſt and li- | 
berality made him die _ The king was very Monſtrelet, 
ſenſibly ſorrowtful for his loſs ; the large revenues he loc. cit. 
confer d upon his widow, were marks of the eſteem 
he preſerv'd for him, and of his thankfulneſs ſor his 


* 


Whilſt the king thus gain'd an advantage over the 
Engliſh in Gaſcony, they made ſome efforis upon the 
frontiers of Normandy to repair their loſſes. General 
Talbot return'd from England with new recruits, laid 
ſiege to Conches, and took it. This loſs was made Hitt. Chro- 
up by the recovery of Grandville, a ſtrong place upon ol. 
the ſea in the fartheit part of Normandy, which E, 
toutville governour of Mont St. Michel took from the 
Engliſh by ſurprize. - 1 

Talbot, who was the moſt able and active comman- 
der the Engliſh then had, enter d upon another more HindeJean 
conſiderable enterprize, and which gave the king a great Ch. mies. 
deal of uneafineſs, and this was the ſiege of Diepe. J. p. 42 
A brave gentieman named Charles des Marers detend- 
od the place for nine months, being ſeconded by the 

Vo. II. Ii 4 © inhabitaus 
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A. D. inhabitants and ſome other gentlemen, who bad caſt 
1442. themſelves into the town. 


The king ſent the dauphin to its ſuccour with a 


49. 1445 large detachment, and to encourage him to behave 


well upon the occaſion, he made him governour of all 
the country between the Seine and the Somme. This 
prince came within fight of the town on the third of 
Auguſt, and the next day he atrack'd the Engliſ in 
heir intrenchments. They defended themſelves 
with a deal of valour, and kill'd and wounded man 

of his ſoldiers 3 but they were forced at laſt, and cut 
in pieces, and the 2 deliver d. The dauphin ſig- 
10 to the gariſon and the townſmen the ſatisfac- 


. tion he had in their bravery and fidelity, and confir- 


med des Marets in the government of the town, which 

he had ſo long and ſo well defended, He then went 

to join the king, and was ſoon after ſent out again up- 
on a new expedition. | 

Margaret counteſs of Comminge, who was lately 

d at the age of fourſcore years, had made a dona- 


tion of her county to the king ; there were ſeveral pla- 


ces in it which lay very convenient for the count of 


Armagnac, who was no ſooner inform'd of the coun- 
teſs's death than he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
ſortreſſes N her territories. He had not long ago 

uarrel'd with the king upon account of his majeſty's 
Grbidding him to ſtile himſelf count of Armagnac by 
the grace of God, which would ſeem to imply as if 
he had no dependance upon the king as his ſove- 


teign. 


e was known to have treated with the Eugliſb in 
order to be ſupported in the invaſion he had already 
begun to make upon the county of Comminge. The 
Ling, who had been inform'd of all that paſs'd, judg'd 
wiſely that he muſt uſe diligence to prevent his il) 
deſigns. He order'd the dauphin and the mareſchal 
ae Loheac to depart ſpeedily with their troops, which 
were inercas d by the way, and this prince without 
any delay went ſuddenly and beſieg'd the county of 
Armagnac in Iſie- Fourdain. The count ſeeing him- 
ſelf ſurprized, and deſpairing to hold out for any long 
time, came to the dauphin, and beſought him to 
make his peace with the king; but as he was a_ 
without 
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without a ſafe conduct, the dauphin caus'd him to J D. 
be ſeiz d, and led priſoner to Lauauvr. 13443. 

This deciſive blow put an end to the affair. The 
dauphin took poſſeſſion of the whole country of Com- Chronal. 
minge, and after that of the eſtates of the count — 
Armagnac. About a year after, the king granted 
his pardon, and after having taken ſuch meaſures as 
were neceſſary to hinder his revolt a ſecond time, he 
e *athry him out of priſon, and reſtored him his 
ands. | | 
This ſecand expedition of the dauphin, which was 
ſo wiſely and ſucceſsfully managed, procured him the 
honour of the campaign, in which nothing elſe hap- 

'd that was very remarkable ; for though the earl 

of Somerſet had landed at Cherbourg with eight thou- 
ſand, Engliſh, and had been join'd by the other Eng- 
liſþ troops in the towns of lower Normandy, he did 
nothing elſe but take the little town of Guerche in 
Britanny under pretence that it belong'd to the duke 
of Alenſon, and he was obliged to n= it back to the 
duke of ZBritanny, who complain'd of it as an hoſtili- 
* This duke was Francis the Firſt, ſon of 7ubn 
the Fifth, who died the foregoing year. | 

In the mean while, new overtures are made for a 

ace between France and Englaud. We meet with 

w wars in hiſtory which have been more difficult to 
put an end to than this. Both ſides were extremely 
weary of the affair ; but the article of homage and 
vaſſalage, which the Engliſh were deſirous intirely to 
ſhake off for the countries they held in France, and 
which the king was reſolv'd never to give up, as being 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing prerogatives of his 
crown, wasan invincible obſtacle to the peace. Pope 
Eugenius, who, notwithſtanding the ſchiſm, had al- 
ways held the two crowns under his obedience, made 
a freſh effort to reconcile the two kings, and engaged 
them to enter into another negotiation. The king of 
France held firm upon the preliminary of the place 
where they were to meet, which had prevented a 
conſerence two years before, and the king of England 
conſented at laſt they ſhould come together in ſome 
town or other that was ſubject to the French. | 

They met at Tours, but agreed only upon a truce ; Monſtreler, . 
'twas to begin upon the —_ of May in the pre- fol. 199. 
i 12 lent 
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A. D. ſent year 1444. and was to end upon the firſt of April 
1444. in the year 1445. twas exactly obſerv'd, contrary to 
4 cuſtom, and the kingdom was quiet till the year 1448, 
Du 154 e by the prolongations oſ the truce, which were made 
turatic, &c. Ac diflerent times. 8 659 53 mie th 
As the king had then many troops in the field he 
was under a great difficulty, fearing that whether he 
ſhould disband them or keep them up; it would be 
diſficult to contain them, and that having no longer 
any enemies to pillage, they would plunder his king- 
dom, He had not now leiſure to take proper mea- 
ſures to prevent this miſchief, tho' he had thought 
it a long time fince ; and this made him re- 
ſolve upon employing his troops out of the kingdom, 
having a very tavourable occaſion for ſo doing. 
-  Sigifinonad, duke of Auſtria, who had for ſome years 
paſt been contracted with R adegonde of France, had 
demanded of the king, as well as of the emperor 
Frederick, his brother, his aſſiſtance againſt the Sies, 
Hin deſean with whom he was at war. Rene of Anjou, duke 
Charice, of Lorrain, who had laid aſide all thoughts of reco- 
nol, voering his kingdom of Naples, had begg'd the like 
Marth: de aid againſt the town of Mets, which had revolted from 
_— $1. him. Farther, the king remembred that the bailiff 
vius, E 74 of Montleliart had, during the war, made great in- 
VIII. C.. roads and ravages upon the lands of France, on the 
fide of Jamres, for Which he had never yet been 
able to demand ſatisfaction. All this gave the king 
an tunity of ſubſiſting his troops out of the 
kingdom at the expence of another, and at the ſame 
time laid the prince I have mention'd under a great 
obligation, by employing his ſoldiers in their ſer- 
vice. n 
But what was very ſingular upon this occaſion, the 
King of England al, that he — not burden the 
ople Who were in ſubjection to him, conſented 
that a great part of his troops, made up of Engliſh 
and Normans, to the number of eight thouſand men, 
ſhould make part of the expedition under the com- 
mand of an Egliſh:general, whom ſome call Marthew 
Hiſt, Chre- G00d, and others Mattago, who had much diſtinguiſh'd 
nol, himſelf in the laſt eampaign ; and theſe troops, join- 
1 with the . under the dauphin as ge- 
limo. | a 
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orders to march itrait to 'Montbeliart, to paſs from 1 


thence towards Faſil, and ravage the country of Sit- 
2erland; whilſt the king, with another army, in con- 
junction with the king of Sicily, laid ſiege to Met. 
Montbeliart ſurrender'd to the dauphin, who made 

it the magazine of his ſtores. He then marched to- 
wards the Rhine, between Srasbourg and Baſil, 
| where he took ſeveral forts,” The Suiſſes made haſte 
to their ſuccour, and the two armics came to an en- 
agement. The fight was obflinate for full“ four 
urs, but the Suiſſes were at laſt defeated.” They 
rallied, and intrench'd in a vineyard not far from a 
monaſtery, They were attack d a ſecond time, and 
forced from their intrenchments; and in theſe two 
conflicts loſt =_y near four thouſand of their men. 

the 


The _— colt the French almoſt as dear; but they 
loſt no perſons of diſtinction, except Robert de Breſe. 
The dauphin was extremely mortified that he did 


not come time enough to be preſent in the action. 
He then marched toward ZBg/il, and forced an infir- 
mary at about a league from the town, where eight 
hundred Sues were intrench'd. ' The molt part were 
ut to the {word ; but a German gentleman,” named 
ourgaliuoine, whom the duke of Auſtria had ſent to 
the dauphin, to ſerve him as a guide to a country at 
that time unknown to the French, was there flain. 

When the army was incamp'd in fight of Hail, a 
numerous body of Suiſſes made a ſally upon one of 
the quarters of the camp, expecting to carry it; but 
they were repulſed with the loſs of 4 thouſand men, 
who were ſlain upon the place, and three hundred 
who were made priſoners. 

So many loſſes affrighted the inhabitants of Baſil z 
and the council were apprehenſive that the dauphin 
held intelligence with pope Eugenius, to ſeize upon 
the members of their body, and perhaps they were 


Wl 485: 
The dauphin's army aſſembled at Langres, He had 4. D- 
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not miſtaken. Tis certain Eugenius look'd upon this Memorial 
defeat of the Sui ſſes as a common advantage to him- of the nego- 
ſelf and the dauphin, inſomuch that he gave him the — 
title of Gonfalonier of the holy church by way of ac- art and 


knowledgment, 


Rabot at 


The town and council ſent a deputation to the dau- N. 


phin, and offer'd to come to an agreement with the 
| BY duke 


486. The Hiſtory.of FRANCE: 
A. D. Moo! 7 The accommodation was concluded, 
1444. the French army removed from Haſil. The dau- 
V phin tarried five months in thoſe quarters, and did 
not depart thence till he had received an order from 
the king to meet him at Nancy. i 2 
Before he left the country, he had a conference at 
Enſiſbein with the deputies of the cantons, and ſigned 


the firſt treaty that ever was made between the 


French and Suiſſes, by which the two nations pro- 
miſed a reciprocal friendſhip, and to maintain a free 
commerce with each other. This conference was held 
in October 1444, and the treaty was figned the 28th 
day of the ſame month. The dauphin then return'd by 
Montbeliart, where he left Joachim Rohaut lordof 
Gamache, with five hundred men, and went to meet 
the king. » e 77 

In che mean while, Peter de Breſe, ſeneſchal of 
Poitou, laid ſiege to Metz, which was valiantly de- 
fended by a gentleman named ohn Vitout, whom 
the townſmen placed at their head. | 

Before, and uring this ſiege, a great number of 
places ſubmitted to the king, as Verdun, _— Or- 
ville, Chalence, and between twenty or thirty poſts, 
which were dependant upon Merz, or in alliance 
with it, But after fix or {ſeven months, the fiege of 
the town was not far advanced, ſo that the inhabi- 
tants aig propoſed an accommodation, it was ac- 

Hin. de jean cepted. The conditions were, that they ſhould pay 
Chartier. the king two hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the 
expence of the ſiege, and give the king of Sicily an 
acquittance for the hundred thouſand florins he had 
borrowed of them. 'The treaty was put in execution, 
and the king withdrew his army from before the place. 
4 D. 1445, In the mean while, the arch-biſhop of 7reves, and 
the count of Zlanquenheim, came ambaſſadors from 
the Syiſſes and the towns of Germany, to treat of 
ace and alliance with the king, ard obtained what 

they deſired. 

The king ſet out from Nancy at the head of his 
army, and came to Chalons, where he put in exe- 
cution the defign he had long ſince thought on, of 
reforming and regulating his troops, with a view to 
remedy the diſorders they cauſed in the kingdom. 
As they went upon a plan entirely new, 'twas re- 


quiſite | 
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quiſite to take great caution; and thus the ſcheme 4, D. 
was not executed till after a great many deliberations 1445. 
upon the ſubject. | YR 

After having conſider'd all the incoyveniences, and | 
taken all the precautions which were judged ne- 
ceflary, the king choſe fifteen lords who were qua- 
lifed for the office, men of experience and diltin- 

iſh'd valour, and capable of maintaining order and 

iſcipline among the way committed to their 
charge, by their own example and authority. He gave 
every one of them a company of a hundred launces, 
or gendarms. Every one of theſe ſoldiers was to receive 
the pay of fix men, including himſelf, whereof three 
were to be archers on horſeback, one a coutillier, that 
is, a ſoldier who carried a Conſtille, a ſort of ſword 
mention'd by the old French hiſtorians, under the 
name of Cultellus; twas ſomewhat longer than a*tom- 
mon ſword, was ſharp from the haft to the point, and 
had three ſides, or faces; and the fifth perſon at- 
tnding upon this warrior, was to be a page or 
valet. | 

Their pay was to be had from the towns where Chronolog. 
they were in gariſon,and the country in the neighbour- — 
hood. This was the eſtabliſhment, which has ſincte 
been called The Company of the Ordinance, becauſe 
they were ſet on foot by the ordinances the king 
made u this occaſion. 

The king named the fifteen captains, and order'd 
them to chooſe the beſt men out of their whole ar- 
my, and ſuch as were in a condition to fit themſelves 
beſt out, and whom they could moſt rely upon for the 
obſervation of diſcipline. 

As ſoon as the choice was made by the captains, 
there was order'd a review of the army, and the king 
declared at their head, that he disbanded all thoſe 
to whom he had not ſent orders to continue in his 

. ſervice z required them to depart each into their own 
country, ſeparately by themſelves, and not to commit 
the leaſt diſorder, upon pain of death. 

Theſe orders were executed with all. the exactneſa 
the king could defire. All the bailiffs and their offi- 
cers having perfectly well aſſiſted their defign, 
marching out on horſeback into all the mms ro 
throughout the provinces 3 ſo that within fifteen days 
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after the army was calhiered, none of the disbanded 


ſoldiers were to be found in any of the high ways, 


Some return'd to their trade others went back 
into the villages which bclong'd to them, and the 
country was repeopled. The peaſants began to 
cultivate the lands which had hitherto lain untill'd. 


The tradeſmen carried on their buſineſs with free- 


dom, and Frante put on a very different appearance. 
So true it is, that nothing is too hard for a prince 
when he. falls upon proper meaſures, and joins con- 
_y and reſolution with a real zeal for the publick 
00. | | 

The fifteen companies of ordinance amounted to 
nine or ten thouſand horſe after the reform, without 
comprehending a gre#t number of young 1 
who being in a condition to diſpenſe with 'the pay, 
ſerved in the companies as voluntiers, by the king's 
conſent, in expectationof being incorporated with them 
when any places ſhould be vacant. | 

This number of troops was ſufficient ſo long as 
the truce ſhould hold with England; and they were 
to be augmented in cafe of war, with freſh recruits, 
which were to be raiſed in greater regularity than 
had been done for a long time. The king named 
inſpectors to keep the companies of ordinance in or- 
der of diſcipline. They were frequently called u 
to do their exerciſe ; and in order to make them loſs 
burthenſome to the towns, and lefs able to difturb 
the rownſmen, they were diſtributed throughout the 
kingdom into ſmall parties of five and twenty, thirty, 


or forty horſe in a body, in 1 to the bigneſs 


4. D 1446. 


of the towns. This took up the king moſt of his 
time during the truce, and was undoubredly one of the 
moſt glorious actions of his rcign. | 
The king, before he left Chalons, had the misfor- 
tune to loſe madam thedauphineſs, Margaret of Scor- 
land, the daughter of king Yames the 42 Who was a 
princeſs of great accompliſhments. He went from 
Chalons to Sens, where he diſparched ſeveral affairs; 
as at that time he applied himſelf very much to the 
adminiſtraticw» And theſe were the chiettranfattions 
of the year 1445. 
Charles, a'ter he had prolonged the truce with the 
king of Englaud, went to Chinon, where he 3 
: tho 
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the homage of the new duke of Britanny, Francis A. D. 
the firſt, He receiv'd him with all poſſible inſtances 1446; 
of regard, and when he took his leave, diſmiſs'd him 
well ſatisfied. "Twas no ſmall advantage for France mir 
to have this duke in its intereſt, or at leaſt neutral, Ban 
whilſt the war with England ſhould continue. l. 1. 
The affairs of 7raly in this and the foregoing. year, 
wou'd have ſupplied the king with two juſt occaſions 
of making war upon it, if his circumſtances had been 
fuitable ro the deſign. Janus Pregoſe, under pre- 
tence of reſtoring his country Genoa, to the dominion , 
of France, as it had been in the foregoing reign, de- 
mandad troops of the king to carry on his defign, and 
obtain'd them. He made his uſe of them in ſubjecting 
Genoa to himſelf 5 but after he had executed his 2 
urpoſe, he mn" at the French, and made himſelf 1 ., 
* in the ſtead of Adorne, who was obliged to eſcape 7 
out of the town. 
The other incident was the death of Philip Viſ- 
comti, duke of Milan; he was brother to Valentine, 
the mother of Charles duke of Orleans. John Gale- 
ace Viſcomti, father to Philip and Valentine, had ſti- 
pulated in the treaty of marriage between this prin- | 
ceſs and Lewis duke of Orleans, that in caſe his two 
ſons ſhould die without lawful heirs, the ſucceſſion 
of the duchy of Milan ſhould come to' Valentine. 
This caſe was now arrived; and by this means 
Charles duke of Orleans had an indiſputable right to 
this duchy. Philip, not long before his death, had 
put this prince in poſſeſſion of the county of Aft, 
which fell to Valentine's ſhare. The duke of Orleans 
was actually at Aſt when Philip died; and if he had 
had ſufficient forces to ſupport his right, this fine 
duchy would not have eſcaped him ; but his compe- 
titors were more powerful than himſelf, The YVene- 
tians, as diſlatisfied as they were with Francis Sfor- 
za, who had married Zlanche, the natural daughter 
of Philip, aſſiſted him in his pretenſions to the duchy 
of Milan; as chufing rather to have him for their 
neighbour, than a prince of the houſe of France, 
who might one., day become formidable to them, if 
aſſiſted by the ſorces of that kingdom. The duke of Or- 
leans did all he could to —— againſt the injuſ- 
tige that was done him, but Ja, who was put : — 
': * ellen 


D. 1447. | 


b * +1447, Vent was afterward the occaſion o 
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4. D. ſeflion of Mila, retained his * This e- 
a long courſe of 


The king bore theſe two affronts with a deal of 
impatience, but his thoughts were at that time wholly 
employed, as indeed they ought to be, upon main- 
taining the advantages he had gained over the Eng- 
Ii. He began now no longer to have ſuch frightful 
apprehenſions of them as before, which he ſhewed 
by reſolutely obliging the king of England to make 
good his word in an affair of importance, at the ha- 
zard of renewing the war. | 
This prince had married Margaret of Anjou, daugh - 
4 ter to Rene king of Sicily. There was an article in 
Hiftory the treaty of marriage, which was concluded at Nancy 
vu, in preſence of the king of Frauce, by which the king 
of England was obliged to give up the town of Mans 
to Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, who was al- 
ways a miniſter and favourite with the king. The 
Execution of this article was ſeveral times demanded 
| and after many delays, which laſted for the ſpace 
4 Þ: 1448. three years, were convinced in the year 1448, 
| that the king of England was reſolved not to give 
up the place, having learned that he had furniſh'd 
it with a gariſon of two thouſand men. 
The king being as much intereſted as the count 
of Maine in the reſtitution of Mans, thought it not 
proper to diflemble any longer. He laid fiege to 
the place by the count of £11mois; and poſted him- 
ſelf at Lavardin in the Vendomois, to cover the 
Hin. Chio-fiege. They carried on the attack with all poſ- 
nel, fible vigour ; and the king of England was obliged, 
thathe might not luſe the troops which he had in 
the place, to beg it of the king as a favour that he 
might receive them upon compoſition z which was 


anted bim upon condition that he would give up 


the town and caſtle of Mayenne, and ſome other pla- 
ces in the ſame country, which accordingly was done 
ſome time after. The truce, which was till pro- 
longed, was not thought to have been violated by 
this hoſtility, tho'ir was a point of great importance, 
both to the king, and the king of England; tor whom 
it would have been much more honourable, to have 
obſerved the treaty, and reſtored the town, than to 
ſee it taken from him by open force, Theſo 
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Theſe military expeditions did not hinder the A. D. 
king from labouring upon another affair, which was 1448. 


a matter of no leſs importance, and procured him a » 
«of J 


deal of honour; and this was the extinction of the 
ſchiſm which had rent the church for theſe ſeven or 
eight years paſt. Amedeus, who had been elected 
pope under the name of Felix the fifth, tho' he had 
" Savoy and Switzerland under his obedience, 
kept up his pretenſions againſt Eugenius the fourth 
notwithſtanding ; and the council of Baſil, reduced to 


almoſt nothing, by the retreat or death of ſeveral of 


its members, was not wanting ſtill to ſupport him. 


The moſt powerful princes in Europe were delibe- Hin de jean 
rating upon proper meaſures to determine this great Ghanier. 


difference; and there was ſo much the more hope 
of ſucceedi g, as they knew by experience Ame- 
dens's inclinations to a private life, which had cau- 
ſed him to quit his dominions. | 
Upon this foundation the king and council, in the 
ad of November, 14,7, had drawn up a project 
of accommodation, which was reduced to theſe three 
heads. Firſt, that all the proceedures made, all the 
cenſures and decrees publiſhed by the two parties, 
againſt one another, ſhould he, reputed null and void, 
asif they had never happen'd. Secondly, that Eu- 
nius ſhould be received as the only true pope, in 
ike manner as before the council of Baſil. And, 
thirdly, that Amedeus of Savoy, by renouncing the 
pontificate, ſhould hold the higheſt place in the 
church that could be given him ; and that thoſe who 


had followed his cauſe in the council of Baſil, ſhould 


have alſo a part in the accommodation, by the dig- 
— and honours which ſhould be conferred upon 
them, 

This ſcheme was ſent by the . Enugenius, 
Amedeus, and the council of Zafil. But the arch-biſhop 
of Aix who was {ent with it to Rome, found Euge- 
nius dead upon his arrival. He was ſucceeded by 
Thomas of 25 ane, commonly called the cardinal of 
Boulogne, by the name of Nicholas the fifth. 

This death made no alteration in the propoſal ; 
and the king acknowledged Nicholas the fifth as pope, 
notwithſtanding the requeſt of Amedeus not to recog- 
nize him a till a general council had been called, 


There 


. 
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4 D. There was held at Zyons a great aſſembly. 
1448. this important affair, in the month of A 1 * 


» 
* N 
% 
* 


conferences laſted till Ofober z but as they could 
not agree upon ſeveral difficulties, and the negotia- 
tors were otherwiſe, for the molt part, well diſpoſed 
perſons, 'twas reſolved they ſhould go all together to 
Genuevg, where Amedeus of Savoy had fixed the ſeat 
of his pontiſicate, in order to diſpoſe him to the 
ceſſion which the whole church, and all the princes of 
the kingdom, expected from him to put an end to 
the ſchiſm. | „ot 

Ame deus, was not very difficult upon this eſſential 


5 355 # the only queſtion was, upon what condition he 
uld make the ceſſio 


raiſe ſome difficulties; 
to Rowe upon this account. 1 
The arch-biſhop of Rheims was the principal per- 


n, upon which the pope, might 
A. 15 King ſent an embaſſy 
"be 


ſon employed upon this occafion. One of his atten · 


dants was James Coeur, a man diſtinguiſh'd in this 


reign hy, bp 196 ment, . riches, and the great 


ſcryiccs he did the king: and Jaſtly, by his diſgrace 
and baniſhment, He put himſelf. to the charge of 
eleven veſſols to tranſport the embaſſadors, and their 


attendants. This ornament was necefſary for the, ſe- 


curity of their voyage, and to, defend them againſt 


the Cenoeſe, with whom they were at war upon the 


occaſion already mentioned, 2 0 
The embaſſadors of France hegan their ,conferen- 
ces with rhe pope the twelfth of 7 The propo- 
ſals which were drawn up at Geneva, upon Xt — 
preſented by the king, contain'd the following articles. 


That Amedeus ſhould renounce the pontificate, upon 


condition that they ſhould afſemble a council which 
ſhould be called by his authority. | 


That before his renunciation, he ſhould make three | 


bulls 3 by one of which he ſhould reſtore all the ec- 
clefiaſticks whom Eugenius the fourth, and Nicholas 


the fifth, his ſucceſſor, had depoſed or de prived of 


their benefices, upon account of the ſchiſm. By tho 


1 „» 


* The authentick proofs of this account are to be met 
with in the ſecond volume of the Genealogical Hiſtory 
of the Royal Houſe of S1wy, by Grichenon, | 


. 
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ſecond; he ſhould take away all the excommunica- 4. D. 
tions and cenſures which had been publiſhed againſt 1448. , 
the perſons, towns, and communities who had followed 
the obedience of Fugenius and Nicholas. And that 
by the third, he ſhould confirm all that he had done 
during his pontificate 5 and that after this he wauld 
voluntarily give up his authority into the hands of the 
council, who ſhould advance Nicholas the fifth to the 

pedom, and re-eſtabliſh, by an expreſs bull, all 
thoſe who had followed the party of Eugenius, Ni- 
cholas, and Felix. * FY 

That Amedeus ſhould be cardinal biſhop, legate, 
and perpetual vicar of the holy ſee, and all the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Savoy; and that he ſhould 
have the firſt place after the pope in the church of 
Reme. 405 | ' 

That if at any time he ſhould appear before his 
holineſs, he ſhould riſe from his ſeat to receive him, 
and kiſs him at the mouth, without requiring from 
him any other marks of reſpect and ſubmiſſion at ſuch 
a mee ing, | 

That he ſhould wear the pontifical habit and or- 
naments, except the fiſher's ring, the canopy, and croſs 
upon the flipper; and that they ſhould not carry 
with him the holy cuchariſt. . A 

That when he went out of the dominions of Sa- 

999, he ſhould have the perpetual power and rights 

a legate ; and that he ſhould not be obliged to ap- 
pear at the court of Rome, nor in a general council. 

That thoſe whom he had created cardinals ſhould 
preſerve their dignity,and be received into the ſacred 
college with thoſe of Rome; and that a gencral council 
ſhould be called as ſoon as might be, in ſome place that 
was ſubje& to the dominion of France. But this laſt 
condition was not fulfill'd, upon account of divers in- 
tervening impediments ; and principally becauſe of 
the war which was renewed between France and 
Envland. 

Some of theſe conditions did not appear very agree- 
able to the king, and yer much lefs ſo to the pope. 

He reſolved however, tho' with difficulty, to comply 
with them, upon the inſtigation of the embaſſadors 
of France. Felix called à council at Tauſiuue, or 
rather-rransferreel thither the council of % The 
= cult 
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A. D. count of Dumois was ſent thither by the ki 


1448. negotiations laſted ſome time longer; and oh yp 
baſſadors of Franc? promis'd in the name of Nacho. 
las the fifth, that this pope ſhould publiſh three 
bulls, after the demiſſion of Felix z the firſt of 
which ſhould vacate. all that had been done x. 

ainſt Felix, the ſecond confirm all that had been 
— by Felix, during his pontificate; and the third 
reſtore all thoſe who had been deprived of their 
revenues, or caſt out of their benefices u this 
occaſion. All this was put in execution, and from the 
time that Amcdens was depos'd at Lauſanne, and 
Nicholas unanimouſly acknowledg'd, the council broke 
up; and thus the ſchiſm ended, after having continy'd 
above nine ycars. 

Though the emperor, the king of England, and 
ſeveral princes of Europe did not a little contribute 
to this peace; 'tis certain by all the monuments 
which remain to us of theſe times, that the king had 
the greateſt ſhare of it, and that all Europe gave 
him the honour of it with juſtice, There was a ge- 
neral joy in all Chriſtendom, and nothing was heard on 

all fides but the praiſes of the moderation of Amede. 
us, the pope's reſolution, and the wiſdom of the king 
of France. 

This joy would have been intire, if the peace be- 
tween the crowns of France and England, to which 
there had hitherto appear'd ſo great an inclination by 
the prolongations of the truce, might have been con- 
cluded with that of the church; but inſtead of this, 

Nia, dhe truce which in the laſt place had been prolong'd 
De ic of till the month of Zune 1445, was broken by the Eng- 
xreaties, Se, liſh two months before this term by the ſurprize of 

Hiſt. de Fongeres, a place in the duchy of Fritanny upon the 

_ frontiers of France; twas Francis de Surienne knight 

Hiſt, Chro- of the garter, commonly named the Arragonian com- 

neg mander of the Engl troops on that fide, who took 

Matthieudeit by ſcalade, whilſt the townſmen thought them- 


Coucy, &c. ſelves ſecure by means $4 truce, He gav@it up 
to pillage, fortify'd himſeff in it, and made excurſions 
from thence into Britanny, 

The duke of Britanny and the king were as much 
ſurprized as incens'd at this treachery, demanded ſa- 
tisfaction for it of the Zngliſ generals, and then of 


the 


a 
n 
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enn s act ion was publickly diſavow'd, it was privately Wy wo 


mediately the deputies which he had ſent to the con- 
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the king of England himſelf, The delays and an- A. D. 
ſwers they receiv'd, convinced them, that though Suri- 1448. 


authorized; they accepted notwithſtanding the propo- 
ſition which was made by the duke of Somerſet, gover- 
nour of Normandy tor the king of England, for a con- 
ference at  Louvicrs, but an accident happen'd du- 
ring theſe conferences, which put an end to them; for 9 
Robert Floquet baily of Evreusx, having ſecretly got! . 
together certain troops, ſurprized Pont-de-Larche. | 
The duke of Somerſer made his complaints to the 
king, the prince anſwer'd in his turn in like manner 
with the king of England, that it was done without his 
knowledge; but he offer d to give back Pont de- Lar. 
che, provided they would reſtore Fougeres, No- 
thing appear'd more reaſonable than this condition, 
but it was rejected by the duke of Somerſet ; upon 
which the King enter'd his proteſtation in preſence of 
an apoſtolick notary, and an agent of the emperor, 
that after ſuch an offer as he had made to maintain 
the peace, they could not look upon himas reſponſible 
for the miſchiefs of a future war, and he recall'd im- 


ter ences at Lauviers. 

The council of Eugland ſeems to have been blind 
at that time to its true intereſt, for the Engliſh were 
never leſs in a condition than they were then to ſuc- 
ceed againit France. There was nothing but confu- 
fion in England, and eſpecially in London upon ac- 
count of the duke of c— death, the king's un- 
cle, which the 9 of this kin — — to 
qucen Margaret of Anjou, a princeſs of an hi irit, pole 
and an equal ambition, who — not ſulfer he too 2 
great authority the duke had over the king's inclina- 
tion and in the government. The Engliſh were then 
engaged in a war with Scotland, and had lately loſt 
two bloody battles, after which the carls of Douglas 
and Ormond had advanced very far into the kingdom ; 
on the other ſide, the king of France was in a much 
better condition than ever to attack the Fgliſh with 
advantage, He had excellent troops in the company 
of ordinance, and had lately form'd a very good infan- 
try by the inſtitution of Frauc-Arcbers, where the. 
belt men of the k'ng.'om were inroll'd, and made 

n 
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Abe 


tier. 


vs 
A. D. à very 
1449. ancient alliances with James the Second, king of Scot- 


wy ww | 

Hiſt, Cho of Caſtille, whoſe 
ent With the veſlcls of England, and laiily he had no ap- 

of the Hi- prehenſions from the duke of Britanny, but had all 

- = An poſſible expectation of his aſſiſtanec, whoſe cauſe had 

de engaged him in this war, ahd who in reality by a- 

Cha- greement with the Britiſb nobility, ſign'd a treaty 
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body of militia. He had renew d rho 


land; and had gain'd over to his intereſt, John king 


ivateers would very ſoon interfere 


of alliance deſenſive and offenſive with France. 

In this condition ſtood affairs on both fides, when 
the war was renew'd in 1449. twas declared by the 
duke of Britanny, and the Engli/b loſt forthwith 
Gerberoy, Conches, Coignac, and St. Meſgrin ; they 
talk d again of peace, but to no purpoſe, and then the 
king declared war in his own name. | 

hey met with all mn ſucceſs, for before the- 
end of Auguſt, Verneuil in le Perche, at that time 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in France; Pont- Audemer, 
St. Fames de Beuuron in Normandy, Liſieuæ, Mane, 
Vernon, and ſeveral forts about theſe places were ta- 


- 


en. 0 
The duke of Burgundy obſerv'd a neutrality, but 


he was not unwilling that the gentlemen of P:caray, 
and his other vaſſals ſhould ſerve the king; his troops 
were augmented by many perſons of diſtinction out 


of theſe countries, and having got together a very con- 


ſiderable army, he reſolv'd to carry his conqueſts into 
Normandy: not to mention abundance of fortify'd 


. caſtles, which were preſently taken, the towns of 


Gournai, Neuchatel, Fecamp, Alenſon, Argentan 
ſubmitted to the king. 

The duke of Hritanny having enter d Normandy 
on the fide that lay next him, with his brother the 


. © conſtable, took Conrances, St. Lo, Charenton, and 


Gavrai. The king enter'd himſelf into action, and 
laid fiege to Chateau Gaillard, which was the fort of 
Andelt upon the banks of the Seine about fix or ſeven 
leagues from Rouen; this place had always been look- 
ed upon as impregnable, however it held out no lon- 
ger than fix weeks. During this ſiege, Breſe ſent him 
the news of the capitulation of Giſors, which was 
then one of the moit important places in the upper 
Normandy. 25 


0 
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he The Engliqh who were not able to receive any confide- A. D. 
Va rable ſuccours from England, by reaſon of the troubles 1449. 
ng in that kingdom, hardly appear'd in the field, and wry ww 
re thought only of preſerving Rouen. The duke of 
p Somerſet and general Talbot apply'd themſelves ſolely 
all to this affair, as the duke of Bedford had formerly 
ad done for Paris, whilſt the king made himſelf maſter 
a» of the parts adjacent; but the king was reſolv'd to ,... N 
ty take from them this capital of the province, and though Ts 

it was now the month of Octeber, he did not deſpair der, 
en of ſucceeding in his enterprize, 8 
IC He gave orders to the count of Dunois to march Matthicude 
th with the whole army towards the town, not to lay Coury- 
* fiege to it in form, for this the force and largeneſs of 
10 the place, the great number of inhabitants, and ſol- 

diers in the garriſon, the breadth of the S2in-, and 
1G the far advanced ſeaſon, would not admit of; but it 
0 was to ſee wuether the preſence of the army would 
7 not encourage ſeveral townſmen, whom he knew to 
2 be well affected, to take up arms againſt the Eng- 


* liſh. 
The count of Dunois, after having tarried three 


it days within fight of the place in very bad weather, 
2 and finding no motion to be made in the town, re- 
5 turn'd to Pont-de-Larche. 1 - 
it He was hardly come thither, before a man came from 
„ Rouen to wait upon the king, who was ſent by the 
0 townſmen of the French party, and told him irom 
q them, that they had the guard of rwo Towers, and 
f a great length of the wall en the fide of port SF. 
; Hilairs, and that they were ready to give them up 
to the king s troops, if they would return before the 


4 place. 
a The count of Dunois had orders to march back. 
ö Upon his arrival about two a clock in the afternoon, 
| a man came out of the town, and told him that he 
f might advance his troops with ladders to the place they 
r had pointed out to him, and the townſmen, who were 
maſters of it, would aſſiſt him in mounting. 
The count then order d great part of lis troops to 
: move towards the places which were diſtant from the 
ö port Sr. Hilaire, in order to draw the int:ntion of the 
| Enzlifh that way, and at the 'ame time having alight; d 
ſrom his horſe, he convey'd a troop of choſcu men 
| Vor. Il, K k beuind 
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A. D. behind a riſing ground not far from that part of the 
1449. wall and towers, which were” to be given up to 


him. 8 

By misfortune they had not brought a ſufficient 
quantity of ladders for a great many to mount at once, 
and there were hardly forty or fitty upon the wall, be- 
fore general Zallot, who was walking the rounds with 
three hundred men, having perceiv'd from atar ſome 
8 motion on that fide, haſten'd thither, 
and charged the French, whom he found upon the 
wall, with fury, and the townſmen, who were join d 
with them, and overthrew thg ladders; all thoſe 
whom he met upon the wall were put to the ſword, 
except ſuch as caſt themſelves into the Foſſe, of 
whom the moſt part were flain or dangerouſly wound- 
ed. The count of Dunois gave over the attack, and 
inſorm'd the king of what had paſs'd, who was ad- 
vanc'd with the king of Sicily as far as Dernetal a- 
bout three quarters of a league from Rowen, upon 
which he return'd to e whither the ar- 
my follow'd him. | 

Alfter this il} ſucceſs, the king Joſt all hopes of ma- 
king bimſelf maſter of Rowen ; but as this was the 
fortunate year. to his majeſty, the matter took a dif- 
ſerent turn from what he expected, and this attempt, as 
untucceſslul and fatal as it had been, brought about the 
ſurrender of the town. 

A general inſurrection was rais'd amongſt the 
townſmen upon this occaſion, who having took to 
their arms and ſeiz'd upon ſeveral poſts, declared to 
the duke of Somerſer, that they would not be expos'd 
to ſee their town plunder'd, as would certainly hap- 
pen if the king took it by ſurprize, and that they 
were reſolv'd to capitulate with him; they had ta- 
ken their meaſures ſo well, and were ſo rang'd in dif- 
ferent quarters, that the duke did not date to uſe 
force in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection. He was obliged 
to conſent, that they ſhould ſend deputies to the king, 
and all he could obtain from them, was to ſend his 
deputies alſo for his own ſecurity, and the ſecurity of 
the garriſon. | : 

The king was agreeably ſurprized to ſce the official 
of the town arrive at Pont-de-Larche, to demard a ſaſe 
conduct: iwas inm<ediately graned and agreed, * 

the 
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the negatiation ſhould be made at port Sr. Ouen be- A. D. 
1449. 


tween Rouen and Pont- de- Larche. 
The archbiſhop, who had concerted the inſurrec- 
tion I have mention'd with the townſmen, was deputed 


by them, with ſome others of the moſt conſiderable men - 


of the town, to treat with the — The duke of Somer- 
ſet ſent thither certain Engliſo lords, The count of Dunois 
went thither on the king's part, in conjunction with Pe- 
ter Breſe ſeneſchal of Poitou, Fuvenal des Urſius chan - 
cellor of France, and William Couſiuot maſter of the 
requeſts, who had been knighted upon the occafion 
of the ſcalade of Rowen, where he bad diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf in a very extraordinary manner; and he after- 
wards ſhow'd upan ſeveral occaſions, that the gown 
ſometimes covers heroes, which the defence of the 
ſtate obliges them to lay aſide, The buſineſs was ſoon 
concluded with the deputies of the town; but the 
duke of Soxzerſer's agents, not conſenting to the ſur- 
render, return'd without effecting any thing, 

The archbiſhop and his — made their re- 


port in the town-houſe, and the tqwnſmen in general 
agreed to the acceptance of the treaty, notwithſtand- 


ing the oppoſitions and threatnings of the duke of 
Somerſet and general Talbot, who left the room in a 
paſſion, wow! themſelves maſters of the bridge, 
towers, and other poſts upon the wall of the town, 


and threw a garriſon into the caſtle, and another fort, 


which is now call'd the old palace. 

Both parties were continually under arms the reſt 
of the day, and the night following. The townſmen 
forti fy'd the ſtreets againſt the caſtle, the old palace, 
and the avenues of the walls; they laid the chains a- 
croſs the {treets, ſet guards in all parts of the town, 
and ſent a man privately by night, to inform the king 
in what ſtate they were, and to beg his majeſty 
would come ſpeedily to their aſſiſtance, The count 
of Dunois ſet — immediately at the head of the 
my; and the king follow d him the next oo 2 de 

Jpon that very day the townſmen obſerving 42 
troop of Engl to paſs through a ſtreet as it were to 
brave them, fell upon them, put them to flight, pur- 
ſued them as far as to the walls, where they forced 
their Corps de- Garde, and obliged them to take ſhel- 
ter in the old palace and in the caſtle: Thus they r2- 


XK 2 mai 14 


1445. 


75 $00 
A. D. main'd maſters of all the town, of all the towers, and 
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ſeveral poſts. | 

This engagement had juſt happen'd, when the 
count of Dunois arrived with the army over againſt 
the fort of Sr. Catharine : he ſummon'd the comman- 
der, who, contrary to all expectation, ſurrender d up- 
on the firſt ſummons. This fort was the principal de- 
fence of Rouen, and as ſuch very much facilitated the 


taking of the town. 


From thence the troops march'd to the port Mar- 
tinville, which the townſmen had got into their own 
hands. The moſt confiderable went out to preſent 
the keys to the count of Dunois, and a part of the 
troops Was introduced into the town. 4 55 

As ſoon as the king was arrived at the camp, th 
= red to attack the Exgliſb in the poſts which they 

eld. Thoſe who were placed at the bridge, did not 
wait for the ſummons to ſurrender, and had leave to 
retire wherever they plcas'd. 

The duke of Somerſet ſeeing himſelf thus preſs'd, 
demanded a capitulation, bur the conditions bh pro- 

d were refuſed; as they knew his proviſions were 

t ſmall, they did not trouble themſelves about an 
attack, but were ſatisfy d to make a circumvallation a- 
bout the old palace, and the caſtle on the ſide towards 
the country, by this means intirely to block up thoſe 


two poſts. 

The Engliſh had no remedy, and thus the duke of 
Somerſet was obliged to accept the propoſitions which 
were made him at firſt, of which the principal arti- 
cles were the ſurrender of Harfleur, Arques, Caudebec, 
the caſtle of Tancarville, [fle-bonne, and  Monttivil- 
liers z and that general Talbot, and the ducheſs of 
Somerſet's ſon, with ſome other lords, ſhould conti- 
nue as hoſtages till the entire execution of the trea- 


2 When the capitulation was fign'd, the duke of So- 
merſitr, and the ſoldiers he had left, quitted the rown 
on Tueſday the fourth of November. Theſe troops 
went part by ſea and part by land to Harfleur and 
Caen ; the duke gave his orders for the ſurrendry of 
the places ſpecify'd in the treaty ; they were given up 
to the king's tr! ops except Harfleuy, which the gover- 
nour named Corr ſou would never quit, and for — 
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eauſe general Talbot, and the other hoſtages, remained A. D. 
1449. 


iſoners at Rouen. 


After the departure of the Engliſh, the king made 


his entry into the town on the 1cth of November. 


There was an equal magnificence obſerved here and at HiſtdeJecan 
Paris about twelve years before. He tarried ſome © 


time at Rouen in order to give divers orders. He 
was {till there on the 23d of the ſame month, when 
he receiv'd the news of the ſurrender of Chateau- 


Gaillard, which he had laid fiege to himſelf, and was 


not given up till this time. 

In the mean while, the Eugliſb had freſh loſſes 
continually, The duke of Britzarny recover'd For- 
geres, after two months fiege, which had occafion'd 
the war; and ſome time after, Surjienne, the perfon 
who had taken it, left the Engliſb ſervice, and 


hartier. 


came over to the king of France. Conde upon Noy- Iba. 


reau in lower Normandy, was alſo carried, and expo- 
ſed to plunder. 


Fortune was not more favourable to the Engliſh on 2— 
the fide of the Pyrenees, where the count of Foix Hig. of 
took Mauleon de Sole, and his caſtle, which was repu- Garz VII 


ted the ſtrongeſt place in the country. The fire 47 25 


Lautrec, brother to the count of Foix, laid fiege to 
the fort of Guyſant, and took it, after having de- 


feated the ſuccours, and lain twelve hundred Eng- 


liſþ upon the ſpot. He farther made himſelf maſter 
of ſeveral 4 mh between Acqs and Bayonne; and 
thus ended the campaign in thoſe quarters. | 
It laſted longer in Normandy, and the parts adja- 
cent. The duke of Alenſon laid fiege to Beleme in 
Perche, and took it. The Engliſh were ſo vigorouſly 
aſſaulted, and in ſo many places, that they were en. 
tirely confounded. Their conſternation increaſed 
with ill ſucceſs; and it hardly appear'd they had 


made advantage during this campaign ; but what 
— wg. 1 paign; 4 


urbed the duke of Somerſer, notwithſtandin 
the rigour of the ſcaſon, the king did not disba 
his army, but only put them into quarters at Rouen, 
which made him con jecture, that he had ſtill ſome 
farther deſign to put in execution, 
In ſhort, upon the eighth of December, Harfleur 
was ſurrounded with fifreen thouſand men, and twenty 


iſt . Chro- 
log. 


iſt. of 


oba Gar- 
tier, who 


five yeſlels, Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the was peeſene 
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' A, D. place, and the gariſon, the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 
. the marſhy ground, the king, who liſregarded hi 
SY ptrion, and would be continually on horſeback, 


often went into the trenches, and even as far as the 
mines, encourag'd the ſoldiers in ſuch manner, that the 

lace was obliged to capitulate and ſurrender on the 
£0 of January. The Engliſþ alſo ſurrender'd the 
two towers of Havre by capitulation, which, was not 
then a town, but an open bourg, where they had built 
theſe two towers to command the mouth of the 


Seine. By the taking of Harfleur, all Normandy, on 


2 ſide the Seine, was brought under an intire ſub- 
ection. 

f Honfleur was befieged by the count of Ditnois ten 
days after the taking of Harfleur, and. ſurrender'd 
after a vigorous reſiſtance of five or fix weeks. Inſo- 
much, that the duke of Somerſet, who had retired 
to Caen, had only that town, Bayeux, Cherburg, Vire, 
Falaiſe, and ſome other inconſiderable places in Nor- 
mandy, in the month of March. 

The dauphin, Wo had ſignalized himſelf u 

many other occaſions, had no ſhare in theſe glorious 


. conqueſts. After his expedition of Gugenne, in the 


year 1446, he had defired leave of the king to take 
a journey into Danphiny, ta viſit that 2 
which was in a manner his appennage, as eldeſt ſon 


to the king of France. This requeſt was diſpleaſing 


to the king, who knew the prince's unquiet diſpoſi- 
tion. However, as he had obſerved him ſubmiſſive 
enough, ſince bis pardon for the late revolt, he was 


not willing to diſoblige him. He gave him leave te 


undertake the journey, upon condition he would re- 
rurn in four months. 

When the prince ſaw himſelf at liberty, the ſame rea- 
ſons which moved him to leave the court, and which 
he had always been very careful to conceal, prevented 
his return, The chief was, that he loved command, 
and could not endure dependance: and the king not 
truſting any thing to his care, but with great precau- 
tion, in keeping perſons continually about him to 
watch over his conduct, he found himſelf under a 


great reſtraint; and hence he conceiv'd a violent ha- 
tred againſt all thoſe who had the F ſhare in 
the government, and had moſt of the 


ing's favour. 
The 
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The P paſſionately in love with Agnes 
Sorel, who for ſome time been called Aſademoi- 


ſelle de Beante, becauſe the king had given her the 


caſtle of Beaure ſur Marne, and the dauphin could 
not endure her. The ſpecious pretext of the intereſt 


of the queen his mother, from whom Agnes carried 


off the king's heart, ſtamped an authority upon the 
ſon's hatred, whoſe tenderneſs towards his relations 
was, however, never placed inthe number of his beſt 


1 
A. D. ; 
147. 


ah > 


endowments. He mortally hated Peter de Breſt, Macthien 
ſeneſchal of Poitou, in whom the king placed a deal de Coucy, 


of confidence, and by the friends he had at court, he 
raiſed up againſt him a terrible affair, with deſign to 
ruin him. He had proceeded ſo far, as to cauſe him 
to be confined, and brought to judgment, But the 
intrigues of his enemies having been diſcover'd, one 
of the calumniators was ſeverely puniſh'd ; and the 
king ſufficiently repaired the honour of Breſe, by gi- 
ving him the government of Rouen. 


This was extremely 1 to the dauphin, who Hit de Jes 


a little after he had received this diſagreeable news, 
had rhe ſatisfaction to hear that the beautiful Agues was 
dead of a dyſentery at Zumicge, the 9th of Feb. of this 
year 1450. at the age of forty years. Hiſtory, at the ſame 
time it relates her miſdemeanours, does her the juſtice 
to own, that ſhe had ſtill more greatneſs of ſoul, and 
a gteater ſhare of wit and judgment, than ſhe had of 
beauty; that her conduct and behaviour towards the 

ucen, render'd her ſupportable by her majeſty; that 

e was very charitable to the poor, and liberal to the 


churches. She appeared to die in a very pious and 


religious manner; and a little before her death, made 
ſome fine reflections upon the frailties of external bo- 
dily advantages, and expreſſed her concern that ſhg 
had not been convinced of it but by ſuch an expe- 


rience, The king was more affected by her death, 


than profited by her repentance ; for his majeſty could 
not live without the like criminal attachment, 

The French troops had hardly taken ww repoſe 
after ſo many fatigues, and ſuch fortunate ſuc zeſſes, 
before they were obliged. to enter upon another cam- 
paign. General Kiriel was arrived from England 
with freſh recruits ; and being joined by part of thoſe 
which the Engl;ſþ had in Normandy, he took Vire 
e n and 
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and Yalogne ; but having been attack'd in the village 
of Fourmigni, by the count of Clermont, who com- 
manded under the conſtable, he was entirely defeated, 
Three thouſand ſeven hundred Enzliſh were left 
upon the ſpot,” and fourteen hundred were taken pri- 
fncrs, amongſt whom was Kiriel, with ſeveral ot 
perſons of diſtinction. 
This defeat put the affairs of the Engliſh into a 
bad poſture. The conſtable recover'd Vire 
ZBayenx ſurrender'd to the count of Clermont, a 
Anranches was taken by Francis duke of Britanny, 
who died not long after. The king was very much 
afflicted ar his death, becauſe he had always expreſs'd 
a very great affetion towards France. As he had 
no male ifluc, his duchy devolved upon Peter of 


Britanny his brother. 


The Eng 


Valogne, Briquebec, and the caſtle of Tombelaine, 
built upon a rock in- the ſea near Mont St. Michel, 
St. Saviqur's, and all the other ſmall places and forts 
in the er ſubmitted to the conqueror. 

iſþ had nothing more in Normandy than 
Cherbourg, Domfront, Falaiſe, and Caen, which was 
the ſtrongeſt of them all, and had moſt inhabitants. 
Falaiſe and Domfront, being 2 in an open coun- 
try, time only was wanting to ſubdue them. But as 
the two others could receive ſuccours from England 
by ſea, the king was under a neceſſity to reduce them, 
if he would ſecure to himſelf the conqueſt of Norman- 
dy; and as they were reſolved to do this effectually, 
twas determined to begin with the fiege of Caen. 

The king ſat down before it in perſon, and not- 
withſtanding a gariſon of four thouſand Eugliſb, the 
duke of Somerſet was obliged to capitulate within 
about fifteen or ſixteen days. They were granted an ho- 
nourable capitulation, but were refuſed to be convey'd 
to the places they till held in Normandy; and were 
furniſhed at their expence with carriages as far ad 
EHtrabham, which is at the mouth of the river Orue; 
and with veflels, in like manner at their expence, to 
trauſport them into Englana, after they had given 
hoſtages for the ſecurity of the carriages and veſſe]s 
which were lent them.  Allwas faithfully performed; 
and upon the ſixth of July, the king enter'd Caen as 
in triumph, and committed the government of it to 


the count of Dunois. Upon 
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Upon the ſame day Poton de Saintrailles inveſt- 4 D. 
ed Fl 


iſe. The king came thither ſome few days 1450. 


after ; and as he had noneed of all his troops for 


this fiege, he ſent part of them, with the conſtable Hift.deJezw 


at their head, to fit down before Cherbourg. The 
Engliſh of Falaiſ® maintained the fiege but fifteen 
days, and ſurrender'd the 21ſt of July upon capitu- 
lation. One of the conditions granted them, was the 
deliverance of general Talbot, who had remained an 
hoſtage at Rowen ever fince the taking of that town, 
for the reaſons I have mention d. The gariſon, like 
that of Caen, was conveyed into England; which was 
a condition they yu accepted of, as they had no 
longer any refuge tor the Engliſh in Nurmanay. 

Two days after the taking of Falaiſe, the king laid 
fiege to Domſront, by Charles of Culan, lord ſteward 
of the houſhold. The place ſurrender'd upon the 
21ſt of Auguſt ; and they had nothing now upon their 
hands but the fiege of Cherbourg. This indeed would 
have been a very difficult affair, if the great diſſen- 
ſions, which at that time prevailed in England, would 
have allowed them to ſend ſuccours ; but the conjun- 
Cure was favourable for France, and the conſtable 
had no other difficulties to ſurmonnt, than the ſtrength 
of the place. He attack'd it with' a numerous ar- 
tillery both by ſea and land. He raiſed batteries of 
cannon upon the ſtrand. The ſea cover'd them as the 
tide came in; but they were ſo well ſtrengthen d 
and fortified with gabions, that it could not overturn 
them. And what is more ſurprizing, they found out 
an expedient, when the ſea began to riſe, to cover 
the cannon and pouder-casks with greazed cloths in 
ſuch manner that the water did not come into them. 


This ſurprized and confounded the governour, whoſe 


name was Gonel, who did not think it : poſſible 
the place could be attacked on that fide. He de- 
manded a compoſition ; and, amongſt other things, 
it was agreed to reſtore him his ſon without ranſom, 
who had remained an hoſtage. ever fince the capitu- 
lation of Rouen. The king gave the government of 
this important place to the fire 4s Bueil, whom he 
honour'd at the ſame time with the dignity of con- 
ſtable of France, vacant by the death of Coerivi, who 
had been carried off by a cannon-ſhot during the _ 
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A. D. Thus, on the twelfth of Zen which was < 
e 


14 50. day Cherbourg was ſurrender'd, the entire conqueſt 
| of Normandy was compleated in the ſpace of a year 

A ue Which, conſidering the great number of towns * 
Hit. of caſtles in the province, was look'd upon as a kind of 
Berle VI. prodigy. Upon this the king gave orders that thank. 
—5 Chro- ivings ſhould be made to the God of hoſts ; and that 
** _ the remembrance of theſe victories ſhould be renewed 
from year to year, by a general proceſſion, which is {till 
obſerved at Rouen on the ſame day that Cherbourg 
was ſurrender d. | 

But twas not judged proper to continue here in ſo 
favourable a. con juncture; and as the divifions which 
continued in England between the houſes of Terk 
and Lancaſter, continually employed the Engliſh in 
their own country, they reſolved to begin the conqueſt 
of Gryyenne from this preſent year, 

It appeared more difficult to ſucceed in this enter- 
prize than that of Normandy, not only becauſe Nor- 
mandy was much nearer the capital of the kingdom, 
bur becauſe the inhabitants, were more inclined to 
the French than the people of Gtyenne, who had 
been for a long time under the dominion of the Eng · 
li, and whom England, becauſe of their diſtance, 
took a t deal of care of, 

The king came to Tours in the month of Septem- 
Chron, Ler, and ſent 22 of his army from thence into 
Matthieu de Guyenne, under the command of the mareſchal de Ja- 
Coney, loignes,, de Poton de Saintrailles, and the count of 

Penthievre, whom he. order d to be very ſevere in the 
obſervation of military diſcipline, that he might not 
become odious to the .people of the country. They 
were then very exact in France upon this point ever 
fince the reformation of the militia, and the inſtitution 
of the company of ordinance, and the frank-archers. 
Their firſt expeditions were the taking of Bergerac, 
4 ac, Montferrand, Saint Foy, and Chalais. The 
of Orval, the third ſon of the ſire 4 Albret,advan- 
ced as far as Fourdeaux, and having met with a body 
of nine thouſand men, who were partly the militia 
of the town, and part Zxgiiþ, be fell upon them, tho? 
Inferior 'in number, and intirely defeated them. 
Eighteen hundred were ſlain, and twelve hundred 
taken priſoners. The approaching ſeaſon obliges 
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the king to ſuſpend bis enterprizes for ſome time, A. D. 
and to Baſh 15 ee NN N 
The following year was no leſs ſucceſsful than the WAYS 

foregoing: The count Dunois open d the campaign > 
with the liege of Montguyon, which was taken in 

eight days. He went from thence to lay fiege to 

Blaye, which was carried by aſſault. Hourg, ano- 

ther conſiderable place near the mouth of the Dor- 

dogne in the Garonne, held out but five or fix days. 


LLÄ ' 


In affairs of war, when one guy is ſo unequal to the 
other, as was then the caſe veen the French and 
the Frgliſp, the firſt conqueſts are ſo many diſpoſitions 
towards a ſecond, Libourne, Riox, and Caſtillon ſur- 
render'd, without waiting for the fiege, e lord of 
Albret ſat down before Acqs, and the count of Du- 
nois before Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt place in all Guyenne. 

The people of Bourdeaux ſaw plainly that thoſe 
two places would be obliged to ſurrender for want 
of ſuccour; and that when they were taken, the 
whole army would fall upon them ; and that being 
block'd up on all fides by the conquer'd towns, they 
could not long hold out ; and therefore to make ths 
beſt conditions they could, they reſolv'd upon a vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion. They ſent a deputation to the 
count of Dunois, to defire him to ſend ſome perſon 
in full power to treat with them; and not 
their town, but alſo for the towns which fill ſubmit- 
ted to the king of England. This was the moſt a- 
greeable news the general could receive. He ſent 
to them Saintrailles, at that time Grand Ecnyer of 
France, and bailiff of Berry, a man of great pru- 
dence and conſummate experience; and being 4 na- 
tive of Guyenns, would for this reaſon be more agree- 
able than any other to the people of Bonrdeguy, and 
more capable to manage with dexterity in an affair 

of this importance, But firſt of all, the le of 
Bourdeaux were allow'd to ſend to the king of EN - 
land, to repreſent. to him the condition they were 
in; and then they held the conferences, where they 
agreed on the 1zth. of Zune upon the conditions on 
which the town was to be deliver'd up, of which the 
moſt confiderable were theſe; That if the EngliÞ 
were not in a condition, by the 23d of June, to 2 
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the ſiege of Fronſac, Bourdeaux ſhould ſurrender to 
the king, with all the towns and caſtles which hi- 
therto had been ſubject to the Exgliſb in Guyenne; 
That in caſe an army ſhould arrive to the ſuccour of 


S the 28 le of Bourdeaux, and the other 
ubjects of England, ſhould be at liberty to join 


them; and that the town and country ſubmitting to 


make head againſt the Engliſb, in ca 


the king, ſhould preſerve all their privileges and cu- 
ſtoms, Cc. 0 : Fl py 

All things being thus regulated, there was a ſuf- 

fion of arms re Fronſac, which capitulated, 

as well as the town of Acqs, in conformity to the 

treaty of Bourdeaux. The count of Dunois aſſembled 

all his troops, to the number of bong thouſand, to 

| e they ſhould 

venture to take the field. The people of Bourdeaux gave 

notice of the treaty to the EA commanders, and in- 

vited them to attack the French army, but they were 

t in a condition to do it; therefore the people of 
8 ſurrender d at the day appointed. 

The count of Dunois made his entry with almoſt as 
much magnificence as the king would have dane,whoſe 
perſon he repreſented. He took the oaths of the rown(- 
men, and made oath himſelf, in the as name, to 
preſerve their privileges. All the other places ſubmit- 
ted after the example of the capital, except Bay- 


onne, which the king, who had advanced as far as; 


France, b 


befoxeit. = 


Taill-bourg, delay'd to beſiege, till the month of 
Aug, that he might give reſt to his army. 

c ficge of Bayonne was begun the inch of Au- 
guſt, by the counts of Duncis and Foix, and was 
m— before the end of the month by ſurrender 

the place. Thus the conqueſt of Guyenne was 
brought about in ſomewhat leſs time than that of 
z and the Engliſh had nothing left em in 
t Calais and Gyynes. The eaſe of ſend- 
ing troops into this part of the country, and the large 
gariſons which they placed there, hinder'd the king 
and his ſucceſſors, from forming an attack upon Ca- 
lais, till the time of Henry the ſecond. This was 
for a long while an invincible obſtacle to the peace 
between the two nations, notwithſtanding the great 
defire which both the onc and the other ha Gr 
it 5 but they preferred the poſſeſſion of this mo 
: 8 
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oppoſed it, but without ſucceſs. 
Phi ru 


ſtoutville, who learned the declaration of war as he was 
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As ſooh as the king was become maſter of his 4D 
whole kingdom, he begun no longer to act with 1451. 
ſuch caution as before towards his other neighbours, WW, 
whoſe inſults he had oft been obliged to diſſemble, 1 
becauſe of the great embaraſſment he was in He 
declared war upon the duke of Savoy, whoſe troo 
had for ſome time committed violences upon the lan 
of France. 3 

The contemporary hiſtorians relate no other than 
this motive of the rupture between the two princes, 
but it is very probable there was another, which th 
king would not mention; and this was his fear, le 
the dauphin, who had taken up his reſidence in 
Dauphiny, ſhould make a revolt in favour of the 
duke of Savoy. For the duke had concluded the 
marriage of his daughter Charlotte, who was not yet 
of age to marry, with the dauphin, without conſulting 
the king; as appears from the treaty which was 
made at Geneva, in the month of February, this 
preſent year 1452, where there is no mention made 4. P. 1453, 
of the king's conſent, The dauphin treated with him 
only in his own name ; and a month after the king 


is rupture, notwithſtanding, had no conſe uence, 
for which the court was obliged to the cardinal of E- 


on his way to Rome, and returned back upon the 
information, He brought meaſures to ſo happy an G. benen 
iſſue, in the conference he had with the two prin- Hitt. of the 
ces, that he engaged the duke to make ſatisfation nl. 
to the king upon all the ſubjects of complaint he had 
iven him. A peace was concluded at Furs in Fores, 
y his means; and there twas determin'd, that o- 
lands of France, the king's daughter, ſhould marry 
the prince of Piedmont, the eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Savoy ; and there is'preat reaſon, alſo, to believe, 
that the dauphin's marriage with Charlotte of Savoy 
was there ratified by his majeſty : for it docs not ap- 

r, that he ever oppoſed it after that time, and 
how few years after it was conſummated. 

"Tis probable the king came into this peace with 
greater readineſs upon account of the motions which 
were made in Gryenne, where the people's old in- 
clinations for the Exgliſb rekindled the war. The 
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heads of the conſpiracy were the lord of Duras, 
and Leſpare, and t l of Latrau, in con junction 


with the lords of Mom ſerrand, and Langlads, and 
de ſeveral l who acted in concert with the N 


Jew Ich pal inhabitants of Bourdearw, 


"* 


; 2 ain on the people of the country 


Upon the :7th of October, Talbot area in Me- 
doc with five thouſand Engliſh, ſeized upon certain 
ſmall — where he canton d, and began to make 


inroads upon the Sen The king bing —— 


clemency, that might not be Gan lame 
— had leſt but few troops 


ſomuch that the Exgliſb found themſelves on maien 
of the country, 


The inhabitants of Bourdeaus, with whom the 
1 held intelligence, fi themſolves ſuffici- 
ly ſtrong, revolted: Olivier de Coctiui, ſeneſchal 
of enne, who commanded in the place, with the 
fire Du Pui-du-Fou, had not ſoldiers enough about 
him to diſpel the inſurrection in ſo large a + town 
and one of the gates having been open'd to the 
2 ngliſh, during the tumult, they made themſelves 
ers of the place and took. the two generals . 
— ä 
The king was — cancorned at the news, 
and diſpatch'd immediate 9 the mareſchal 4s Far 
loignes, the fire 4 Orval and the lord of Gamache, with 
certain regiments to their aſſiſtance; hut this ſuccour 


arrived too late. The nobility of — receiv'd the 


Engliſ into moſt part of their fortreſſes. Several 
towns were obliged to ſurrender for want of being 


_ relieved ſoon enough, and eng the reſt, the ſtrong 


® P. 1453- ſorts of proviſions for the 


Place of Caſtillon. of * ſup upply of four thouſand mes 
arrived from England, under the command of gene- 
ral Talbots "ig with er laden with all 

e- of Bourdeaus ;/ and 
with theſe troops 7. albet took Fronſac. 

In the mean time, the French army was auen up 
in Guyenne, and the king having advanced as far 7 
St. John 4' Angeli, laid — to © alais by James ds 
Chabannes, lord ſteward of the bouſhold, and the 
count of Penthievre. The * was taken by af- 
ſault, and the French cauſed iq wy {ooo the 
inhabitants to be be as rebels who 
their oath of fidelity. 


* 
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On the third of - July, the French army atrived A. D. 
before Caſtillun. They incamped at firſt upon an ad- 1453. YZ 
vantageous ground within fight of the place, without, 
laying fiege to it. They fortified the camp; and an png Do 
abbey at ſome diſtance, where they placed the frank- zer. 
archers under the command of the lord of Gamache. Hiſt. Chee: 

General Talbot appeared within fight of the camp wol. 
the 17th of Fl and attack'd the bb , which Ga- 
mache abandon'd, after having defended it for ſome 
time. Tallot taking the advantage of the ardor of 
his troops, went to attack the camp. The fight was 
very bloody, eſpecially at one barrier, where they 
were engaged {word in hand for at leaſt an hour. 
During the fight, the cannon of the camp made a 
great ravage in the Engliſh army; and the troo 
which the duke of Britauny had joined to thoſe of the 
king, having made a very ſeaſonable ſally, purſued the 
enemy with great vigour. General Zallot, making 
haſte to their ſuccour, had his horſe killed under 


1 him, and was ſlain himſelf by a blow of a bayonet 
16 ven him in the neck by a fr ank-archer, who pro- 
eg by did not know him. 

i- he general's death either cauſed or finiſhed the 


defeat, Five hundred Zngliſh were leſt upon the 
field, among whom was the lord Liſie, general 
Tallot's ſon, with above thirty Engl knights. 
There were more taken in the purſuit, than feil 
in the field of battel. But the greateſt loſs the Eng- 
lis ſuſtain'd upon this occaſion, was the death of 
general Talbot. 

He was one of the greateſt warriors of his time, 
and the moſt able captain the Eugliſh then had, who 
called him their . Achilles, He had carried on the 
war in France with a deal of glory almoſt all his 
life long, and died at the age 4 eighty years, with 
his ſword in his hand. Caſtillon the next day ſur- 
render d at diſcretion. 

. In, the mean while, the king's troops increaſed 
every day. He arrived himſelf with a great num- 
ber of nobility, and gentlemen, and making uſe of 
the conſternation, which general Talbot's death, and 
the defeat of Caſtillun, had brought upon the Eng- 
| liſh, he laid ſiege to ſeveral places at once ; which 
| did not laſt long, for they almoſt all ſubmitted as 
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"The Hiftory of FRANCE. 
ſoon as the French troops appear d. Libourne, Fron. 


1453. ſac, and ſeveral other places ſurrender'd, or were ta- 
en in a few days. Cadillac made a great reſi 


ſtance. The king went thither in perſon; and the place 
was carried by aſſault by Saintrailles and Chabannes, 
But as the conqueſt of Zourdeaur was the deciſive 
blow, they began their blockade whilſt they wereta- 
king the places I have juſt mentioned. | 
here were four thouſand Engliſh, and as many 
Gaſcons, in Zcnrdeaux to defend it; and the taki 

of the town was in great meaſure owing to their 


number, as the place was block'd up by ſea and land. 


. 


Jean Char- 
dies. 


x 


As ſoon as the French troops had taken their quar- 
ters in the neighbourhood, they were obliged to come 
to a parley, rac, no appearance of a ſuccour. 
If the king had been maſter of the leaſt patience, 
he 15 have taken the town and gariſon at diſcre- 
tion; but the ſurrender of this place was a principal 
affair, and beſides, a fickneſs had got into his army, 


The 1 was concluded on the 1 5th of Octo. 


ber, and an act of oblivion was granted the townſm 
but at the expence of all their privileges, After the | 
of Bourdeaus, all the other places which remain'd to be 
conquer'd, were very ſoon conftrained to ſurrender. 
us was Guyenne reduced a ſecond time, and 
without any change. Tho' the king had ſhown a 
greater inſtance of clemency to the le of Bour- 
aeaty To this occaſion than they had cauſe toſex- 
pet ; he judged it convenient to take all poſſible 
precautions againſt their inconſtancy. He committed 
a greater number of troops to the count of Clermont, 
than he had left with him after the firſt conqueſt ; and 
the next year he cauſed two caſtles to be built, one 
upon the river, and another near the end of the town, 
towards Bearne ; as well to contain the inhabitants 


within the bounds of duty, as to defend the place a- 


gainſt a foreign enemy. 

The king was never more powerful, or more re- 
ſpected; more formidable, or more belov'd, than he 
Was then; and this kingdom had never enjoy'd a 
=_ tranquillity. For tho' the war continued with 
the Engliſy, the king of England was ſo embaraſſed 
at home,' that he thought no longer of rr 
any enterprize beyond ſea. This year the king a - 

| renew 
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. enge ee with. Sui ta er luna, and A. D- 
* the vert YE ear he an pale the alliances he 1434, 
- beg 15 ned. with Joby bins of Caſtile, who: died | 
c time afi er., 
; About, e, Charles count of Charolois, Tom, Le 
8 * d of Fong „was married. to ior 
. tes he 7 1 ke of Jo urbon. 

e king purſhed, n the fifth count 1 Ar- A. p. 2483. 
' magnac, She. Elling + in love. with his own ſiſter, mar- 
; ried her, to t 4 at nt of the church. Pope 
r 5 cholas the fifth demanded ed Juſtice of his majeſty a- 
. gainſt this — who beſides was not fo ſubmiſſive 
— to * > as he ought to have been. He was de- 


2 ns of, 85 bus mes and obliged to take ſhelter 
upon the Pau ontiers of Arragon, where he had certain | 
2 der h He 0 a 2 7 years ew Marthion 
under the reign is the eleventh, and reaped the de Coucy. 
ed fruit of a diflolute and ſcandalous life. 4 * 
In the mean time, the dauphin 8 melt 
great liberty in Daupriny z ſometimes, following vis 
own capricious. temper, at other times acting in con- 
2 with the King, who ſhut his eyes upon his, con- 
e almoſt as much there as at cqurt, 1 G3 
are he kept him en ut this was, mots 13 
than was to be ex Lo 
He quarrel'd with bis yr rn the dake FF 
gavoy, upon account of the 3 — woes 
marquiſate of Saluces,z. nl 11 conſulting (4 
king, declared ook e Tide takes 
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ſhould be reſtored. 
By this peac e the dai bin had fo bufiveſs ef 
upon his hand, bur but = 2 him no time 
to ſorm new 2 inraged at his 
obſtinate r ones, hr. r theſe ten years 
paſt, notwithſtanding the prefling orders he had ſent 
to this and very lately too, he was RA 
to force him to a compliance. 
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| king, who receive 
Tank Bt time he wrot 
lerte 10 thehjs/ſon the court” 
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He eaſily found a 
the court — 2 Auvergne. 
dauphin no ſooner heard of it, than he enter d in 
the true motive; and when be learn'd that ny 
marched towards Dan Ae the" 
and of Leis e Glanze, lord 
mmartin, he had ng” Jorge 
matter. This news lai 5 wg r 4 1 
oy His firſt defign was to fortify himfe 1 

uphity; to ſtand upon his e and in caſe 
of bes to take ſhelter in 4 'dominions 
of Savoy z but the duke of Savoy 72 
ped, 4451 intimidated by the kin p gecebd ns 
hat he would not wow him” any retreat Into his 
territories. wb 

this et 05 che e d e 

that Cbabaunes had actually orders to -carry ' bim 


out of Dauphiny; the dauphin reſolved to br: 
un 


into the dominions of the duke of 
where the wort tat could befal Him would © 
— A Mich t the e 257 Feconcilet 


"He! thn fb ot im Du i Reiſen 


in c oY 
ho were attached to 4100 25 er H 
eri d the county of 1 7655 2 ets in Ta 


but: 16 4.47% ted At 
The taker . & Bir n 

learned the 7 

Was both 


Was berge, \vefiery 
ey dau by roach, 
iſt e infor- 
de, and dee ſent wo N ir 70 thy 
his letter at 2 An ar = 
"+6: the ducbe As 
*Chiurdldis, to pay 18 


Liz. /. alt the Honours” which” were due to hs King's 


nor mg — 


but ſor himſelf, he would er the Him, 


dees . de bad received ad düfcer from: fe fey of 


tome of the 


7 


France. 


D. %. Thie procredure of the” Auke ol Burgi 


leaſing to the King, Who acted with al ble 
eg it this con} lire. "Twas now 5 Tia 
his power to ap N the dauphin 3 2 477 re- 
lied more on the duke of Birginds, than any other 
prince with whom the dauphin cou reſide, | . 
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rr Thus he wrote to the duke in a vory ob- 
2 


ing manner, and beſought him to treat the dauphiryMcmoires | 
in his dominions with the ſame reſpe& he woulda. la 


r 
4 L 
. 


. 
re henſive, that if he proſecuted this affair . D. 
with too much warmth, he would take reſuge in 1455; 


wiſh himſelf to be treated in France, in eaſe any Marche, . 5 


bike accident fhould have obliged him to retire thi- 
er. 1 


= went uh mediately to rr to — the 

in ed towards him all poſſible in- 
Fn of reg ae bim a nur og three 
thouſand florins a month, and gave him leave to chuſo 
what place he would for his ordinary reſidence; but 
he rejected without heſitation the dauphin's offer. of 


a bo yo anf to ſerve againſt the king. The dau- 
© 


e ing de had nothing to hope from him in 
that reſpect, reſolved to live in quiet, and choſe Ge- 
nep upon the frontiers of Haynault, for his ordinary 


retreat, becauſe this place was ſituated very commo- 
* for hunting, which he was paſſionately ſond 


Tho" the 1 4 much approved of the duke of 


Burgundy's cohduct in the affair of the daaphin; 

Aale ws All apprehenſive that the prince's' re- 
Edence in his 4erritories would; ſooner or later, be 
the cauſe of a war; for which teafon he took” all 


flible pains. to reconcile him with the king,” To 4D: 1459. 
is end he ſome time after ſent oh: ae — — ag 


20cive 


Simon dr Zalain, who beſought the king to 
his ſon avour ; and propoſed to him to emp 


the prince in ſending him with an army to the de- 


ſened of the Chriſtians againſt the Turks, who having 
become maſtert of Conſtantinople; for theſo threò 
55 four vente paſt, had made all Chriſtendom trem- 


The King anſwer'd them to this article in particu- 
lar, that the dauphin had already made him this pro- 
E by the cardinal of Avignon: that in his pre- 

ſituation of affairs with the Engl, twas not 
convenient to leave the kingdom unprovided of for- 
ces, which were neceſſa 8 its detence againſt its 
enemies: That the dauphin' had no other way to 
obtain his pardon, than by _—_— to court, and ſub- 
1 8 2 


mit- 


? 


"The Bng's letter made all eaſy with the duke. 


x, ch, 33. 
Matthies 
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cle nd ſhould 
es — — wp 3 — 5 by this 
means, to remove. the occaſions and 0 or of 


' "committing new faults, , The dauphin 4 


from this anſwer, that he had 10 
of return, than by an entire — þ 1 —9— 


1 


| 5 Hut this he was fully .. not to comply 
1 1 


ough the king had been guided , by . no o- 
ential reaſons to reject an expedition in- 
to —_— the duke, of Alengon's conſpiracy, 
which was at this time diſcover'd, was a. more than 
ſufficient motive to. hinder him from hearkening * 


it. 

ohn, duke of Alengon, was a prince of 
N of ſo fine. a perſon, * he was ea. 
monly called, The — no Duke., He was a brave 
and a good officer; but he was violent to exceſs, ins 
triguing, heady, and. factious, to the end of his life, 


Matthieu de He was jealous of the credit which Charles of An- 


Coucy- 


j 


jou, count of Maine, had kept up at court for ſeveral 
years paſt, and diflatisfied 21 e king upon a pre- 
und, mal-treatment in a f he had with 
the duke of n He carried his Nr 
ſo, far, as to reſplve upon a treat with the king 
of England, to bring back the into Nor- 


2 and to Alerts up to them the, , aces * poſ- 
: = 


The he Ling of England v was agreeab! 4  ſurprized, when 
e 


one Huntington, an Eu 2 him this over- 


| Tiialof the ture from the duke of Alengon; for he could hardly 


hope to have ſet foot in France yy but by ſome 
ſuch means as this. They eaſily agreed — ſuch 
conditions as were moſt advantageous to the duke of 
Alengon ; but this prince was betray'd by his almoner, 
Edmund Gilet, whom he employ'd in this ſecret ſer- 
vice ; and by this means the letters which the duke 
2 to the mager England, were convey d into tho 
king of France's hands. 

king, who was then in the Fourhonneis, ha- 
read the letters, was extremely ſurprized, and 


s by with a ſigh, Upon whom can I al rely, ſince the 
inces of my own \blood betray me? He took coun- 
ſcl with his ** and 'twas reſolved. to * the 
uk e 


* 
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The Reign of ChHantes VII. 5r7 
duke of Alengon as ſoon as'might be, and to ſeize H. D. 
upon the places he held in Normandy; and the 1457, 
count" of '5 receiv'd a commiſſion to ſecure his WY 
The duke of Alenſon had taken a journey to Pg. 
ris, expecting the return of his courier, whom he 
imagined to have been gone into England. The count 


of Dunois came thither in the beginning of May 5 


and aſter having concerted the matter with the pre- 
voſt of Paris, and taking all neceſſary precautions, 
he went to the hotel 4 Alengon, where he ſecured 
the duke, and convey'd him to the caſtle of Chan 
tell, in the Bourbonnots. | | ; FA 

They brought him to a trial at Vendome; and 
whilſt they were making preparations to this pur- 

e, the duke of Burgundy ſent embaſſadors to 

is majeſty, to beg pardon for the duke” of 
Alen on; who gave them no other anſwer, than that 
he ſhould do nothing in this affair without the advice 
—— parliament, his council, and the princes of his 

0 , — 
In the month of October, the conſtable, who nie. 4. 
was lately become duke of Zritanny by the death 41h. III. 
of duke Peter, his nephew, came alſo to Vendome 


do interceed for the duke of Alengon, who was 


his fiſter's ſon. The ducheſs of i Alen;on, and 
her children in like manner, caſt themſelves at the 
king's feet z but none of them met with a moro 
favourable anſwer ; and the bufineſs of the trial went 


on. | EN 
At laſt, on the roth of October, the ſentenee was Trial of che 
drawn up, and read in the king's preſence. By this dukeof 
ſentence the duke of Alenson was declar'd to be con- er. 
victed of the crime of Leze-majeſty, and. as ſuch, de- gf the cham- 
2 of the honour and dignity of his ge, con- ber of Ac- 
_— to ha ve his hong 1 te 18 — 
wi erve, notwi ing, to the king, to diſpoſe fol 147, 
of all, as he ſhould think , * TY Ray 
The king grantefl him his life, and gave his eſtate 
to his wiſe and children, except the duchy of Alen- 
gon and its dependencies, Verneuil and Domfront, 
which he joined to the crown lands. He was convey'd - 
to the caſtle of Zoches, and continued in priſon till the 
king's death; ſo that he was not ſet at liberty till the 


25 be Hiſtory, of FRANC. Ex 
— , ' reign of Teavi; XI. This was neither the laſt fault 
147, =o" laſt dif] 2 1 , — 4 b = 
GVN fare 


raiſing diſturbances led on from one migſart 
to e dl at laſt he ended his A * 


This affair, and the negotiation of the duke or 


wholly rake up the king's thoug at he ſe- 
ioully deſigned to carry the war into England, in 
opes £0 gala an equivalent from the Hngliſh for Ca. 
lais and th 


2 county of Gui ſues, which they Kill beld 

, ICAT AV 9 1 | | 4507 01 41144 f 

Continva- Peter de Breſt, ſeneſchal of Newer Tg the 
te 


Burgundy, with relation to the dauphin, did not 
17 7 ben det ho i 
y 


r of this expedition. A flect was 


out 
Herald of Hopfleur, in which he put to {ea with four 1 


Berri, an. {gldjers, in the month of Auguſt 145%. He made 
„ 2. deſcent near Sand iich, and attacked the town 
both by {ca and land, which he forced at laſt, not- 
withſtanding the vigorous refiſtance be found there. 
He ex the place to plunder, and then reim- 
barked his menge without any diſorder, though fallen, 
upon by two thouſand Eugliſb ſoldiers, whom he 
conſtantly repulsd. He returned to Houſeur with a 
fleet loaden with ſpoil and priſoners, whom — 


with him three large ſhips, and ſeveral ſmall ones, 
which he took in the port of Sandwich. This action 
was carried. on with ſo, much prudence, that it drew 
upon him the praiſes of the enemy themſelves. 
The Engiſ/ had then opportunity to compare the 
condition of the two crowns about thirty years ago, 
Wick the {tate they were now actually reduced to, 
when they ſaw the king, whom they had ſo long 
© called in ſcorn The king of Bourges, come as far as 
L Lay og 2 78 them; and threatning 7 
to bring Eugland to as great an extremity, as 
had formerly reduced France to. p 


MitYArth,, The next year his majeſty. had a confiderable toſs 
Wl. inthe perſon of Arthur the third, duke of Brirauny, 


Hi. of and conſtable of France ;, who being already advanced 


it. in years, had fucceeded to this principality. by the 
. doath- of his three nephews, He reigned only four- - 
teen months and ſome days, and was always inwardly 


inclined to the French: intereſt. Being made conſta- 


ble of France, be at fixſt took ſuch mcaſures. 12 
{ . 
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te king, as might fe called: i 4 D. 
but he afterwards. ted/his -faults by the nk 1457. 
ſervices he did him. n he became duke — | 
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tunmy, ſome lords of his court adviſed him to la 
fide the office of conſtable of (ior hr an emf . >; 
ment below his character; but this he wou 
do, and order'd that two onde ſhould be carried be. f 
ſore him, the one with the point upwards, as duke 
of Britanny, and the other in a ſcabbard, with the 
int downwards, as conſtable of France. His' mo- 
ive for- reſerving the office of conſtable was, as him- 
id, to honour an employment in his old ages 
which had honour d him when he was younger. l 
had withal another N e which was, that he 'ear= _ 
neſtly ſollieited the king 22 the war into Eng- 
land, and place him at She of his army, with 
ner it, as Pilliam the con- 
— duke of Normandy; had formerly done; and 
is caſo, his office ' conitabl woul bare — 
der d the French more ſubmiſſive to bis order. 
We may well reckon him in the wander of che great- 5 
eft officers that France ever had in its ſervice. He 


i at 'Nanrs the 26th" of Debember, in the year 4 P. 6, 
h fa 


„and was ſucceeded. in his imployment of con- 
of France, Charles of Artois, count of 
Maine, who was indebted to him for the favour he 
conſtantly received from the king. He was ſucceeded 
in the duchy of Brizanny, by Francis of Dritatiny, 
the ſecond duke of his Aae whe was bn to Ri- 
thard of Brit „and had' then the title of count 
of Eftampes and Vertus. He did homage to his ma- 
— Montbazon, the laſt Gay of February. the 4 N. 
year. 

Hanes which for ſo long ume had” been the moſt, 
unquiet--part- of Eurupe, enjoyed then a greater teſt 


ſince the taking of Conflantinople, had ſprea 
over | Hungary, and the nei bouring As, 


than any of its nei —_ "Maomer the fecond, * 


Huſſires in Germany, and the great a cor 


promy ho laid claim e . ro c 90 ia, 
the death of kin 112 cauſed tear "te 
bances there. The fire of tivil war 2 — 
more vehemently than ever in e hbd 
of Turk and Lancaſter W * open engage - 
. 14 ment, 


: 


a 


| ber of 


247. inconſtant republicans. the third time; f. 
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1204 ao fixth was within a few 5 
pag ng; hie cr n. And, laitly, 5 ki 
Aragon, l kept cp le of Genoa, Siemma, and 
lah in perpetual alarm z and under pretext 7 


Tenn of Fabjeing all . 
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cially the Gene. 122 

[This — ſituation of the k ing OF aim our 

8 

made application to him. e Ge jd 

th — —— and. ee, their paſt - ins 
nces/ of ir 6dcliy, and che io — they 


| 1 h ( 
22 mig" agrs of his majeſly's.r een way ag again 


* to give — lyes 03,8 into his 


counts at heard them favourably,” and it was part of his "= 
K to uſe them i this manner : but in r 


iving the 
7: meaſures 


ought to have been taken, as might 
them againſt a future. revolt 3 but this was nat done. 


Biſee, Hit. EY ng indeed, choſe for. 4 governour of the Ge · 


13. 


Ft 
»+ 4 


P an illuſtrious deſcent 4, and this was : Fohn 
Calabria, ſon to Ren? of Anjou, king, of Si. 
e js N brave, wiſe, and moderate, and who, 
ing. to the 4 of the Italian biſtorians 
mm elves, equalled. the, greateſt, men af their coun- 
try in the arts eyes and, * worlds {yok a one 
as Was. pro ing o Arragon, 
th mot ah able . 1s _ _ the affairs — 
ing of France required, that the governour 
7 ar, th is conjuncture, ſhould haye no other in- 
. than his own, and be wholly, employ'd in 
Crving this tate to the crown ; but John of Anjou had 
23 e anly look d upon his eſtabliſhment 


perſon of extraordinary merit; Which was - 
2 Gebe an by 10 


108, Wa to conquer the kingdom oſ 
th which belong! d'to him, $ right, and. ich b-the 
of 1 rragon bad uſurped from him. - 


oy Kim e king, . c ꝙ had had. befeged 
12 1 his hopes. The fiege was 


— — 5 50 him an ay mma 


Ws third, who. fayour'd 

12304, (Was an aalucky —O—_—_— in 
355 . x Was. 2 
the name of Ni de aug wok 


— 114 was 


Ve, — 4 


4 


2s sr T 


we. een 


Sy es. dw Joc. Goa 
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was very much diſinelined to the intereſt of France, A. D. 
Tree che dukes dfgn and even inveſted Ter- 1459. 
ingdom of Nap ay 

8 


dinandof Arragon in th 
Whilſt the duke of Calabria was mak 

rations for the conqueſt of Naples, to which the 

| ay whom ho had pericRty gained over, & did not 
little contribute e; the called an afſembly at 

whither * invited all chriſtian pony 5 


Mantua, 


— — nr means to hinder had 
the Turks, The ſent thither the arch- 
Tours and Paris. s pope propoſed to — ree Wa 


things. - Firſt, to reſume the negociations of peace d“ Coney, 
with Secondly, to 88 a tax upon the 
— France 1 "ou afliſtance of Hungary. And 
y, to aboli gmatick ſanction. 
be — wer d, That they had nothing 
in _ inſtructions upon the firſt article. That mo- 
had been lately raiſed in France upon a like oc- 
ni and there was little probability twould be 
done a ſecond time, And laſtly, they knew the king's 
intentions were to maintain the pragmatiek ſanction. 
They demanded of the pope, in their turn, to do 
jaitico to \Reve of Lujes and his ſon the duke of 
Calabria, for the . of Sicily, to which they 
had an indi; ——— and they complained, that 
far from ha vi the part of jaſlice upon this oc- | 
—_— he ha — for Ferdinand, the baſtard of 
— => oro given him an inveſtiture to this 


be pope anſwer ' d them hereupon, that he had 
good reaſons for what he had done. And from that 
time, during the conferences at Mantua, he took a 
pleaſure in diſobliging the embaſſadors of France, 
upon every occaſion. 


ki 


Tbe king inform'd of | the — was Marbion 
much 2 at it. Our the pope — his 2 
t 


jelly y's moderation at this conjuncture, 


id not ſuffer the leaſt unworthy expreſſion to fall 


from him upon the occaſion, nor in the leaſt 4 
ſrom the filial: reſpect which was due to tho common 


father of the faithſul. 4 — was the moſt conſidera- 
ble matter which paſſed in the aſſembly at Mantua, 
with reſetence to t affairs of France; and it was 
attended alſo with very little ſucceſs in the buſineſs of 


alliſting the Chriſtians againſt b Turks. Ia 


EY 25 — 


who ha 
n a 
2 e had left the conn tain 
vately a ia eſtate in country, came to 
8 and reſolved 
He treated ſeeretly, with Ferd: 


d te: 
of Arra- 


— the duke o „and jnined Dans to 


the; ho were t the enemies of France. 
| Wheo the union was ſormed, he ſer. up the- ſtars 
dard of revolt, and preſented: bimſelſ before —_ 
' the bead of an army, in bope 5 — 
tir up therprople Ben infameBiion. 1 8 
ſucceed at that time. He made a — atte 
whilit the duke of Calabria's fleet was em in 
an expedition againſt Fendinand, and d the 
town thtu' the negligence. of the and ſent in 
« confiderable number of ſoldiers. By. fortune 
the duke of Calabria had not left the town, — 
dolieved. The prince, with a wonderful alacrity, and 
proſeves/ of mind, keien the avenues of the 
principal | fireets at the firſt alarm, repulſed tho one. 
day, and killed Frogoſs in the combat. 

Theſe conſpiracies might. have convinced the duke 
of Calabria, how neceflary his preſence was at Genoa, 
but he had — s the: meld of of Naples in his head. 
Ho ſot out Aich fleet from Genoa, and having made 
a deſernt upon the of Naples, the moſd-par 
of tho nobility declared: for him, and ſeveral towns 
embraced his intereſt. ' He ave Ferdinand an entire 
deſcat not far from Far no, and was in doubt whe- 
ther he ſhould not lay fiege to 3, but tho diff 
euliy of the enterptize. detere'd him from it. Te 
contented himſelſ with ſri ring upon the 3 
neighbourhood ; and in the mean timo, 


Arragus having received ſuecours from: the 
1 eres duke uf f las, reftored his 2 


liege of let ontite . 
— lg _ 3 0 th 


Br. Hin, ©; Pbe:diftance of this prince * 48 
Gianzal, 1, ef Gewas. All theſe factions were uni in one, by 


tho A _ of the duke of Milan. The Frego- 
ſes, the Freſqnes, and the Auormes, who before u etre 
divided — themſe luca, all concurt d to drive 
— out of Genoa. There ee 
"1 * La Net ger 21 1 n 
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ſeſs d of Genoa; and they were not avenged but by 


Bas: did not ſuffer them to fix upon any of the 


” Bach were difaliaßed with each other ; | 


OY 


The Reign of CHARUES VI. 3233 | 
iofurreftion 3 and Thomas Vallier, a French gentle- 1 N, | 
man, whom the duke of Calabria bad left 46 com- 1456. 
mand in Genoa, was obliged to quit the town, and 
ſhelter in the caſtle. „ ts Faris 2s 
© As ſoon as the duke of Milan had learn'd the ſuc- 
celyof the inſurrection, he declared openly for the 
revolted, and ſent his troops to the Gass af. 
hogs to the caſtle, The duke of Calabria, e "oy! 
in maintaining, his conqueſts in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and not daring to truſt himſelf to the Genoeſ 
1 2 which. had brought him thithes, was not able 
to come ta their aſſiſtance; inſomuch that the French 
commander, who defended himſelf with much valour, 
could only rely upon the ſuccours of Fravce. "> 
Rene of Anjou, king of Sicily, ſet forward with a 4. N 466. 
fleet to this purpoſe de arrived within ſight of Ge- | 
noa, and was joined by fix thouſand” French, whom 
the king had ſens to Savone; and the army was re- 
infarced by ſeveral gentlemen af the country. | 
They attack'd the army of the Genoeſe, and fought 
obſtinately on both ſides. The French, who 

Nw 5 ets broke the enemy in ſeveral. places, had 
almoſt the victory in their own hands, when a falſe 
report, which the-arch-biſhop of Genes had ſpread 
on, purpoſe, of a ſupply of troops arrived from the 
duke of Milan, diffuſed ſuch a panick terror thro” 
the French, army, as put them to the rout, The 
king of Sicily was obliged to retire to Sauone, and 
the commander of the caſtle of Genoa, who had de- 
S2 3 laſt extremity, gave it up to 

e Genoe ſè. | (gs ? 
This was the third time the French. were diſpoſ- 


the misfortunes which the new civil wars cauſed. a- 
mong them. This inconſtant people continually gave 
themſelyes up to a change of government, whilſt the 
ambition of the great men, or the caprice of the po- 


ms which they had interchangeably gone into. 

This unfortynate fituation of affairs. beyond. the. _ 

22 bad no effect upon the ſtare of the king g 
but there was ſome cauſe to, apprehend a rup- Mane 

ture between the king and the duke af Hargundy. 

& there 

mere 
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yu 
A. D. were certain perſons at the court of France; why 
1460. ſollicited the king to declare war upon the” duke, 


Ka. 


* 
9 
f 


ſtood diſt 


8 —— on _ — 1 * inſractiom 
upon the treaty rras. The e of Burgundy 
vicrendell, :thas in the treaty of marriage between 
Margaret of Anjou, and the king of England, there 
was a ſecret article, by which the Engliſh were to 
deliver up to the king all the places they held in 
France, upon condition that to 2 up their 
he would aſſiſt them in the conqu of Holland a 
Zealand. The king complained on his fide, that the 
duke of Burgundy had made a truce with England 
without acquainting him with it, which was contra 
to the duty of a vaſſal to the crown, becauſe, as ſuch, 
he could not make = — of this nature, without 
having firſt demanded his conſent. 9 HFA 
There were ſeveral other grievances, which, with 
thoſe I have already mention'd, were the ſubje& of 
the negotiation of the lords of Croy and Lannoy, gover- 
nours of Holland, whom the duke ſent to the King. His 
majeſty anſwer d by writing ina very high ſtile, and cau- 
ſed his anſwer to be read to the ambaſſadors in preſence 
of the dukes of Orleans and Brittany, the count of 
Mai us, and other lords of the blood, and all the council. 
Theſe eclairciflements, and other ſubjects of cha- 
rin, which were then given the duke of Burgundy, 
eem'd tending towards a war; and to all outward 
appearance, this would very ſoon! have been the con- 
— if the king's death had not prevented it, 
e manner of it was very extraordinary, and brought 
upon him by himſelf. ä ä | 
His na y in the midſt of a glorious reign, which 
uiſh'd by fo many conqueſts, in the height 
of all his pleaſures, ' to which he addicted himſelf 
with more indiſcretion than ever, was ſo ſtrongly af- 
fected with his ſon's diſobedience, that it was the 
continual fubje& of his thoughts; inſomuch that he 
was in doubt whether he ſhould not diſinherit him, 


and cauſe his younger ſon Charles to be declared ſuc- 


Mit. de ceſſor to the crown. Whilſt he was employ'd in theſe 


Jean Char- uneaſy imaginations, a gentleman of the court, whom 


ee be tenderly loved, and whom he knew to be fincerely 


* ED 


attach'd to his ſervice, thought himſelf oblig'd to 
inform him of à report, which went abroad, that 


The: Reign of CARL es VI. 
erſons ſuborned to poiſon him. e 


know not by what other name I can call his obſti- 


nate refuſal to take any nouriſhment from any hand 
whatſoever, upon imagination that poiſon was mix d 


with what they offer'd him. He thus paſe'd ſeven or 
eight days without touching any thing, till at the 
„his phyſicians having convinc'd him, that through 

of 2 he brought it upon himſelf, he was at 

laſt prevail'd on to eat; but his ſtomach and bow- 
els were ſo diſorder'd by his long abſtinence, that no- 
thing could any longer paſs thro him; he fell into a 
fever, and the E ſo increaſed within a few 
days, that it brought him to his end. He employed 
the little time he had remaining, in-preparation for 
death, by receiving the ſacraments, and begging par- 


den of God for his incontinence; which was almoſt 


the only vice this great prince was ſubje& to, and 
which he had carried to the utmoſt exceſs. He died 


on the 22d of July at Meun-ſur-Yenre, in be ew 4D. 105 
is 


the fixticth year of his age, and the thirty-ninth 


reign. | 1 | G A 
When I reflect upon the life of this king, as it is 
given us by the cotemporary hiſtorians, IL can't. help 
thinking but ſome of our modern writers have not 
done him juſtice, by repreſenting. him to us as a 
prince of a ſmall capacity and valour, negligent, and 
without application ; continually taken up with his 
amours; abſolutely govern d by his miſtreſſes, and 
his miniſters; abu by the great men of his ſtate, 
who. compelled him to ſacrifice his fa yourites to them. 


As they cannot deny the great actiong which were 


wrought in his reign, they envy him the of them; 
and aicribe ſo my, —— tot 3 of 
his council, and ability of hig generals. 1 


There is for what. of truth, and a eat deal of 
is foe, — of Charles the ſeventh. His 


falſhood in t 
irregularities in the matter of incontinence, cannot be 
diſproyed; but for the reſt, we muſt ma ke a diſtin- 
Qion of times, In the firſt years of his reign,” whilſt 


| 7270.5 and, in 1 manner, overburtben d by the 
du 


e of Zurgundy, we ſee him re 
| tired 


4 nglifh, and the 


$25 


there was a defign upon his majeſty's life, and certain 4. B. 


| | 1460. 
| This. information had ſo terrible an effect, that 
be fell, immediately into a kind of frenzy ; for I 2 
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3 #. D. tired beyond the Loire in a ſtatt of inacti 
©, 4465. every thing without him by the 8 
. * tale of his army, upon Whom he entirely d. 
| „ => 3 poſſibly do — 4 — 
re their councils. w that the 
<8 eg f the Hoss de ed upon the Nene 
qt hi majeſty, and they wiſely prevented the preat 
2 he would have run, at a time oben his army 
was hardly able to ſupport irfelf, 
Bur after the Zeller of Orlrans, and fill mot 
= after the treaty of Arras, when they faw a Thc- 
2 ceſſor between fourteen and fiſteen years old, then 
| they ſuffer'd him to follow the inc — of his 
valour, and labour in the purſuit lory. TI 


we ſee him mounting the nemo Montere 
| „ear ne, commandin Gn in perſon divers aflailts 5 


marching at the head of his troops in the conqueſt t 
Normandy and Gmuyenne, and meriting 809 title of 


Viftorions, which Mader has efertbed 8 him. 
The condition of his affairs, and the "necelfity te 
was in to keep fair with the duke of Britin 
41 an ed him to ſuffer the reiterated affronts of t 
ble de Richmont, contrary to the which 
won due to the royal m * 5 But the p 
tity of his arms having inſenſibly proc ated htm the 
authority which was wanting at firſt, ih, ho reſolutely 
contemned; or oppreſſed the boldneſs of the 
men ; and the conſtable himſelf, having merite 
his great ſervices to be reſtored to by favour, 4 
oe: after contain himſelf within the bounds of his 
Me eee ded mean ca icky 67 chis pr re bt 
4. his want of application, are 2 het 
eonfiſtent with the great and happy events of His pa; 
2 * don't know what maligmty, they 17 75 
ſortune to a bat his merit. K 


his throne, deprtved of the beſt 
hls 25 dominions, continually croſſed by the f 9215 


t men at his court, without money, or mitans Fe 

ve any, does not Now FER at "oo ndeur 

28 8 power * __— N e 

application do not the of other 
* * ount ſo man ry the che of oth 


bot therefore, at leaſt, refuſe him a great j gem 


1 7 


, , 


fe eee wen 140 
for thefiHition UF bifites, have, one en 


de large acchunt bf his contlust, which ts tet bee. 


'T. 


tre che collection of the hiſtorians of His reign ; 4 
eee eee e 


and 
liſhed after his dedth; and at the beging of His 
ſon's reign, to whom it was go compliment to ſpeak . 


in praiſe of his father's government. We there ſee 
the ordering of his time, his diligence in councils, his 


exatneſs in his diſpatches, of which he did not ſign 
one till he had read it word for word; his care in 


the regulation of his finances; and his ſeverity in the 
obſervation of military diſcipline. What I have ſaid 
upon this article in the 1 of his reign, muſt 
make him be look'd on as the firſt author of a well- 
regulated militia in France, In a word, we mult be 
injurious to his may „if we do not place him 
in the number of the greateſt princes that ever ſat 


one, was the glory of the French, the ornament and 
the reſtbrer of France. 

His heart and mind were equally well turned. 
He was mild, civil, polite, grave, and liberal, but 
withal, an enemy to profuſign.. He was ſober and 
regular in His expences;; fodke nere, but always a- 
greeable ; an exact obſerver of his word; and in the 
midſt of his diſorders, ſhowed always a great regard 
for religion. He cafily forgave, . great love for 
his ſubjefs, and was beloved by them; inſomuch, 


that with the title of Yiforious, they call him alſo, 


The Well. beloved. 


He was of a very ſanguine complexion, of a beau- Aut. . 


on. ap 
erum. 


tiful and gracious aſpect; of a mean ſtature, which ci 


ap well- ion'd when he was in his 
robe ; for oe wes hes the ordi habit of 2 
French kings. But when he was dreſs'd in a ſhort coat, 
to ride a hunting, or take the field, he loſt a great 
deal of his good air, as having ſhort legs, and ill 
-turned, and very big knees. | 

When he had driven the Engliſb out of Normandy 
and Guyenne, nothing would have been wanting to 
the felicity of his reign, if the W 

| a 
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n the throne of France. The Engliſh hiſtorians Polydor, 
emſelves do him this juſtice. This prince, ſays 31. 
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| | k of the great 

was overwhelm d Nay ty 

augmented. the com 

whoſe tears an 
| of his 
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